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INTRODUCTION 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR MAJESTY 


I suBMIT to your Majesty the Report of the Ministry of Education for 1950. 

In 1935, the Silver Jubilee year of His late Majesty King George V, the 
Report of the Board of Education contained an historical account of educational 
developments since 1910. Іп 1950 the Department attained the fiftieth year 
of its age, and this Report passes in review some of the events and traces some 
of the developments that have marked its progress from the beginning of the 
century to the end of 1950. 

It is the story of a progressive partnership between the Central Department, 
the local education authorities and the teachers. To build a single, but not 
uniform, system out of many diverse elements ; to widen educational oppor- 
tunity and at the same time to raise standards ; to knit the educational system 
more closely into the life of an increasingly democratic and industrialised 
community : these are among the main ideas which, despite two major wars, 
have moved legislators and administrators alike. They provide the main 
themes of the chapters that follow, each of which makes a short reference to 
the events of 1950. 

If this Report comes into the hands of readers from overseas, as I hope it 
will, they may be expected to look first for a substantial chapter on educational 
method and the curriculum of the schools. They will not find it. This does 
not of course mean that the schools have made no response to the new know- 
ledge about the nature and needs of children or to the changing conceptions 
of the function of education in a democratic community.* The reason is that 
the Department has traditionally valued the life of institutions more highly 
than system and has been zealous for the freedom of schools and teachers. 
In all matters, therefore, affecting the curriculum and methods of teaching 
it has been content to offer guidance by means of “ Suggestions "T and in the 
main to rely on Your Majesty's Inspectorate. 

The Report of the Board of Education for the year 1922-23 gave a full 
account of the origin and growth of the Inspectorate, and my Report for the 
year 1949 described subsequent developments in its history and functions. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, in the present Report to do more than mention 
the continued and devoted service of these men and women, whose privilege 
it is to spread abroad the “‘sweetness and light" to which опеј of their number 
gave eloquent expression. 


Minister of 


Ja- р R. ІП ГЕ. = Education. 


Secretary. 


ж See the illuminating historical chapters contributed by Dr. В. F. Young to successive 
Teports of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education : Differentiation of Curri- 
culum for Boys and Girls in Secondary Schools, 1923 ; Education of the Adolescent, 1926 ; 
Books in Public Elementary Schools, 1928 ; The Primary School, 1931 ; Infant and Nursery 
Schools, 1933 ; Secondary Education, 1938. | ђ й А 

+ Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers in Public Elementary 
Schools, H.M.S.O., 1937. 

+ Matthew Arnold, in Culture and Anarchy. 


1 


СНАРТЕК 1 


FIFTY YEARS ОЕ ADMINISTRATION 


1. The Board of Education was established by an Act of Parliament passed ' 


in 1899 and came into being on 1st April, 1900. Born in the first year of the 
South African War it lived through some of the most fearful days of British 
history, until, in the last year of the second world war, it expired in giving 
birth to the Ministry. It was composed of a President and the chief officers 
of state and, as a Board, it never met : the reasons for this curious phenomenon 
will never be known, for the Duke of Devonshire had forgotten them. Never- 
theless the Board endeared itself by its very anomalies. Successive Presidents 
delighted to describe themselves as “ transient heads of a phantom Board”, 
and officials exercised their ingenuity in attributing to the Board anthropo- 
morphic qualities. Thus the Board was “ pleased " or “ surprised " ; it learnt 
with “ satisfaction ” or “ concern ” ; it is even alleged to have been “ unable 
to retain its composure " at some flagrant irregularity. So, while many 
welcomed the transition in 1944 to a Ministry, a few regretted the passing of an 
old, if somewhat eccentric, friend. 


2. The Board was the lineal descendant of the Education Department, à 
Committee of the Privy Council, and of the Science and Art Department. 
Thus, in addition to its general function of superintending matters relating to 
education in England and Wales, the Board was also made responsible for the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (including the Bethnal Green Museum), the 
Science Museum and the Royal College of Art. The problem of the Museums 
had been very fully considered by a Select Committee in 1897-1898, which had 
recommended that suitable permanent buildings should be provided without 
delay. One of the most urgent tasks of the Board, therefore, was to provide 
and complete satisfactory buildings for the Victoria and Albert and Science 
Museums. The Royal College of Art did not share in the rebuilding scheme, 
and even to-day, when it has secured an independent status under its own 
Council, it is still without a satisfactory permanent home. 


3. Another significant clause of the Act of 1899 gave power to the Board 
to carry out the inspection of secondary schools. In the past the main function 
of His Majesty's Inspectors had been to report on the efficiency of elementary 
schools for the assessment of grants ; inspection of secondary and technical 
schools was conducted by the Department only where Science and Art grants 
were paid. The new provision of the Act was the beginning, not only of а 
re-organisation of the Inspectorate according to the various branches O 
education, but also of a whole new conception of the function of H.M. 
Inspectors. From that time onwards they ceased to be merely the financial 

. watchdogs of the Department and became, as they remain to-day, the guides; 
philosophers and friends of the schools and colleges of the country. 


4. One special characteristic of the Board must be noted, for it was a source 
of great distinction and some embarrassment. Long after other Departments 
had merged wholly into the civil service the Board continued to appoint directly 
its own officers ; the practice was not in fact abandoned until after the first 
world war. So it came about that many of the Board's servants were alreadY 
men of distinction in spheres outside their departmental duties. Critics like 
Chambers ; classics like Маска! and Mayor ; theologians like Thackeray » 
philosophers like Edmund Holmes or Selby-Bigge ; these and many others 
enriched the work of administration with a leaven of scholarship and humanity 
which was in the best tradition of British public life. But from the samê 
source came embarrassments. Great men drawn from the world outside 49 
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not always conform to the accepted traditions of the civil service. Morant and 
Sadler, who entered the service five years before the Board was created, were 
rivals for the chief posts in a fashion surprising, and not always edifying, to 
the modern civil servant. . 


5. Those whose memory goes back to the turn of the last century will recall 
many dramatic events in the history of the Board, but its inception will not 
be one. On the contrary, the Board of Education Act, 1899, was something 
ofananticlimax. In 1896 a major Bill had been introduced to create a central 
authority and local authorities for education ; the Bill was defeated, its rejection 
being announced by the Duke of Devonshire to Sir John Gorst in the historic 
phrase * Your damned Bills dead". When three years later a short Bill 
was moved it was clear that the most difficult issue had been dropped. The 
debates in the Lords and later in the Commons aroused little controversy except, 
perhaps, on the dangers of a Consultative Committee which it was felt might be 
the tail wagging the dog. Even when the Act was passed the Board struggled 
into existence in an undramatic fashion. Sir George Kekewich, the first 
Secretary, was already Head of the Education Department, and Lord London- 
derry, the first President, was not appointed until two years later. Nevertheless 
the Act was an important and necessary prelude to further progress. A single 
central authority for all types of education was established ; a Secondary 
Schools Branch was set up at South Kensington under the Hon. W. N. Bruce, 
and the Board assumed the powers of Commissioners for Educational Charities. 
The stage was set for the next scene in 1902. 


6. To appreciate what follows it is necessary to have some idea of the state 
of public education at that time (1900-01). There was а fairly complete system 
of elementary education with 20,000 schools, of which nearly three-quarters 
were under religious or voluntary bodies and the remaining quarter under 
School Boards set up under the Act of 1870. The schools were staffed by some 
119,000 adult teachers of whom about half were certificated, and by some 28,000 
pupilteachers. There was on the average one adult teacher for every 48 pupils, 
but the standard of staffing in the voluntary schools was inferior to that in the 
Board schools ; in the voluntary schools, for example, there was one certificated 
teacher for every 85 pupils in average attendance compared with one for every 
61 pupils in the Board schools. It was not until 1909 that a regulation was 
made fixing the maximum number of pupils on the register of a class at 60. 
Building grants had been abolished in 1870 and the promoters of voluntary 
Schools were responsible for the whole cost of provision, enlargement and 
alterations of premises. The maintenance costs of schools—amounting to 
between £2 6s. and £3 per pupil annually—were met in the main by the rates 


' and government grants in the case of Board schools and by subscriptions and. 


government grants in the case of voluntary schools. ‘The average salary ofa 
Certificated teacher was £128 for a man and £86 for a woman. 


7. Secondary and technical education were not part of the public system, 
but grants were paid centrally by the Science and Art Department and locally by 
county and county borough councils in aid of certain types of instruction. 
Adult education did not yet exist as a public service, but was confined to 
university extension and the work of certain old-established voluntary bodies. 
Opportunities for poor students to obtain a university education were prac- 
tically confined to open scholarships and exhibitions, which in very few cases 
Covered the full cost. 

8. The traditional system of pupil-teachers as a form of training persisted, 
and a large proportion of the teachers never received formal college training. 
Sixty-two training colleges existed with some 5,800 students, but these were 
inadequate even to make good the annual wastage. 
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9. Special schools for handicapped children were provided on a small 
scale under the Blind and Deaf Act, 1893, and the Defective and Epileptic 
Children Act, 1899. Medical inspection and treatment for normal children 
was not yet a regular part of the public system and school meals were almost 
unknown. 


10. But—most important of all—there were as yet no local education 
authorities and the Education Department confined its grants to stimulating 
and helping facilities which could not otherwise be provided. Аз Selby-Bigge 
wrote in his book оп the Board of Education : “ The idea that there was a public 
duty, local or central, to provide and finance a comprehensive system of 
education was undeveloped." Мо progress could be made until the central 
authority grasped the need for a comprehensive national policy in education 
and local education authorities were set up with sufficient powers to carry it out 
in their different areas. This was the main task facing Sir Robert Morant, who 
was appointed Permanent Secretary оп Ist November, 1902, in succession to 
Sir George Kekewich. 


The 1902 Act 


11. It has often been remarked that education is essentially a political 
subject. Looking back over the years one is struck by the political complexity 
of the 1902 Асі. Its main purpose was to replace the School Boards by local 
education authorities competent to provide and aid secondary as well as other 
types of education. But to achieve this end the religious problem was brought 
in. “Тһе only way," wrote Morant, “ to get up steam for passing апу Educa- 
tion Bill at all in the teeth of School Board opposition will be to include in it 
some scheme for aiding denominational schools." Then again, local option 
to maintain voluntary schools was made a feature of the Bill against the better 
judgment of Balfour and Morant to satisfy a political party. It must 
have been one of the most dramatic moments in the Board's history when, 
after a violent speech by Lloyd George, the duty of maintaining voluntary 
schools was imposed on local education authorities by a majority vote on the 
closure, Joseph Chamberlain the while being detained at home by a hansom cab 
accident. 


12. Few Bills in our history can have been more fiercely contested and yet 
passed substantially in their original form. It has been called one of the two or 
three greatest constructive measures of the twentieth century and it is significant 
that for 30 years no appreciable change was made in the 1902 settlement. 


Next Steps 


13. The working out of the 1902 Act called for great gifts of industry and 
statesmanship, and Morant was equal to the task. His handling of the local 
government and religious problems was effective, and, though his official 
methods were dictatorial, they were seldom resented. Criticism has been directed 
mainly at his conception of the secondary school ; here, it is felt, was a chance 
of planning secondary education on broad lines in which the modern and tech- 
nical curricula would have played their full part. Instead, the new secondary 
schools were built up on the traditional basis of a “ general education " and 
were designed for the lucky few who could afford the privilege or who could 
secure one of the free places which, after 1907, carried the elementary school 
child to higher education. 


14. The fact is that in the first decade of its history the Board had a gigantic 
task to perform in building up a new organisation suitably equipped and staffe 
and in shaping the lines of future policy. Each year the Board issued in its 
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annual report an historical review of опе or other of the main facets of its work 
and to read these reviews is to gain some idea of the solid progress which was 
made in so short a time. This is not the place or the occasion to review in detail 
all these developments, but it may be of interest to mention the relations of the 
Board with the universities and university colleges. 


15. Since 1889 Parliament had voted annually a sum of money to be dis- 
tributed in grants to university colleges. When the Board of Education came 
into existence the amount available was £25,000 and the number of university 
institutions sharing it was 13. Grants were made by the Board under Treasury 
Minute to the university colleges on the basis of reports prepared after personal 
visits by selected persons. As certain university colleges achieved university 
status the scope of the grants was extended to include them. Grants were also 
paid to university institutions direct by the Treasury. In 1910 it was felt that 
the grants should be administered by a single authority, and accordingly a 
Universities Branch of the Board was established under Mr. H. F. Heath, who 
had previously served as Director of Special Inquiries and Reports. About the 
same time an advisory committee under Sir William McCormick was appointed 
to advise the Board on the distribution of grants. In 1917 Fisher, who was 
President at the time, came to the conclusion that Oxford and Cambridge 
should receive financial assistance, and with Treasury approval a sum of 
£30,000 for each of these two universities was set aside pending the report of 
the Royal Commission which was in prospect. The Board, with its Advisory 
Committee, was therefore the normal channel through which public funds were 
paid to the universities and university colleges. With the increase in grants to 
£1,000,000 and extension of their application to Scotland it was decided after 
the first world war to set up a University Grants Committee to advise the 
Treasury on the distribution of grants, and the Board ceased to pay grants 
except those for extra-mural work and the training of teachers. 


16. One other incident of this period will no doubt arouse nostalgic memories 
in many of the staff past and present. In the Annual Report for 1908 it was 
recorded that the new offices in the block facing Parliament Street were com- 
pleted and by October the whole of the administrative staff would be housed 
in the Board's portion of the block, the entrance to which was in King Charles 
Street. Many vicissitudes were to occur before the Board was finally expelled 
from its home in 1939 and never again after 1914 could it be said that the whole 
administrative staff was gathered under one roof. 


17. Meantime, with the advent of a Liberal Government in 1906, Bill after 
Bill was introduced by successive Presidents—Birrell, McKenna and Runciman 
—to undo the religious settlement of 1902. АП failed, and, though Morant 
loyally supported his chiefs, it may well be that the growing exasperation in 
some quarters increased the suspicion to which men of his stamp are exposed. 
On the other hand, legislation was passed which laid the foundations of two 
great educational services—school meals and medical inspection and treatment. 


The Holmes Circular 


18. Forty years ago very few local education authorities had their own corps 
of elementary school inspectors, and those that had in many cases appointed 
as inspectors the best of their head teachers. But it was obvious that no striking 
improvement could be looked for in educational standards so long as the whole 
of the local inspection was in the hands of ex-head teachers who, however 
competent, had spent their professional life in the area. Accordingly, in 1911 
the chief inspector of elementary schools—Mr. Е. С. A. Holmes—was instructed 
to investigate and report on the position. The result was a report which argued 
that there was no hope for local inspections if inspecting staffs were confined to 
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ex-elementary teachers, with no admixture of university graduates. There was 
nothing revolutionary in this idea, but the report was unhappily worded and 
circumstances at the time made it appear like a reflection on the elementary 
school staffs. The document, though marked “ Strictly Confidential," leaked 
out and, when a Parliamentary Question was put, it was maladroitly answered. 
The results were surprising and the incident brought to an end an epoch in the 
Board's history. Sir Robert Morant was transferred elsewhere and Mr. 
Runciman was soon after appointed Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Holmes had 
already retired on attaining the age-limit and so was beyond the reach of 
retribution. Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge succeeded Sir Robert Morant and 
Mr. J. A. Pease became President, to be followed in due course by Mr. Arthur 
Henderson and Lord Crewe. 


The Fisher Act 


19. The period of Morant's administration from 1902 to 1911 was fully 
occupied with the work of carrying out the 1902 Act, and it is not surprising 
that after such a legislative meal a period of digestion was needed. In fact, the 
next five years, beginning with the Agadir crisis and ending with the Lloyd 
George coalition, were not marked by any big new educational developments. 
But with the advent of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher preparations began for the new 
Education Bill, which passed into law in 1918. The Fisher Act, in spite of the 
many great reforms which it enacted, has never won the same admiration as 
the statutes of 1902 and 1944. As a legislative instrument it has been thought 
by some to lack the coherence of the other two measures. But, more important 
still, its two great principles—schemes of education and day continuation 
schools—failed for various reasons to materialise. It may well be that the 
reputation of Fisher will rest as much on his administrative reforms as on the 
Act associated with his name. 


20. Chief among these reforms was the establishment of the Burnham 
Committee on teachers’ salaries which has proved itself a remarkably successful, 
if somewhat unconventional, instrument of negotiation and has gone far to 
ensure a contented teaching profession. Scarcely less important was the setting 
up of approved university examining bodies and a Secondary School Examina- 
tions Council, which brought order into the chaos of external examinations and 
has done much to consolidate the tradition of grammar school education. 
A third measure was the introduction for the first time of 200 state scholarships 
to the universities, through which the Board, in co-operation with the local 
authorities, began the construction of a ladder from the elementary school to 
the university. Lastly, there was the establishment of an Adult Education 
Committee under Dr. William Temple, which by its work in drafting compre- 
hensive regulations and surveying the field in a series of reports, set the official 
seal to the great work of Tawney, Mansbridge and many others. 


The Twenties 


21. The financial stringency of the early twenties, which resulted in the 
Geddes Economy Committee, wrought havoc with much of the 1918 Act, and 
the rapid changes of Government were not conducive to a settled policy. But 
with the arrival of Lord Eustace Percy and a stable administration normal 
conditions returned. In 1925 Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge retired from the office of 
Permanent Secretary and was succeeded by Sir Aubrey Symonds. 


22. The period of five years from 1924 to 1929 stands in the middle of the 
Board’s history as a kind of watershed dividing the old from the new. Little 
in the way of major legislation was passed—apart from the Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1925—but in several ways educational policy began to take 
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shape for the future. The issue іп 1926 of the Hadow Report was an important 
landmark since, although its main recommendation of a re-organisation of 
schools at the age of 11 was not new, it set the key to all future policy in 
secondary education which eventually found its issue in the 1944 Act. In tech- 
nical education, too, there was a new realisation of the need for local and 
regional planning and a notable event was the establishment in 1928 of the 
Yorkshire Council for Further Education. 


23. The idea of a national system of education from the nursery school to 
the technical college or university was beginning to take shape, and the responsi- 
bility of the local education authority for providing a comprehensive system 
of education in co-operation with its neighbours was confirmed. The Board 
had already recognised this change in the internal organisation of its staff. 
Morant's organisation had divided the office into a group of separate branches, 
each of them more or less distinct from the others. With the growing and 
systematic development of education of all types on an area basis it was felt 
that a territorial system for administrative officers up to the rank of Principal 
was needed and the country was divided, for the purpose of elementary, 
secondary and technical education, into nine divisions corresponding to nine 
inspectorial areas. 


24. Meantime the Board had its own domestic staffing difficulties. In the 
early days many of the administrative officers had been attracted by outside 
employment, so that there was а continual coming and going. The war, too, 
had taken its toll ; the brilliant Hugh Sidgwick was lostin this way. But with 
the prospect of continuation schools a greatly inflated staff was engaged after 
the war and the effects of the economy crisis made some reduction inevitable. 
Already promotion prospects were slow : it was not unusual for an Assistant 
Principal to wait seven or eight years, and in some cases the rank of Assistant 
Secretary took 18 years and more to achieve. These difficulties were partly 
eased by the departure for other careers of some of the most able young men— 
among them Alan Kidd and Spencer Leeson— but special terms had also to 
be offered to senior officials in order to encourage early retirement. 


and in general the language had a grandeur and an irony almost worthy, at 
its best, of Gibbon. The occasional oddities of thé Education Acts were made 
the vehicle for refreshing discourses by the Legal Branch. Section 82 of the 


of a domestic servant W. 
months; Round and roun 
and round followed the lega 
residence. At last the chase 
minute, “ the function of the Bo 


general". Such essays were not 
Service tradition ; 57 were the natural products of an epoch which delighted 


in style and language for its own sake and which was able to indulge its tastes. 


The Hadow Report and the Trevelyan Bills 


26. One of the main recommendations of the Hadow Report had been that 
legislation should be passed raising the school age to 15 by the beginning of 


the school year 1932. Accordingly when the Labour Government succeeded 
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іп 1929 the main plank іп Sir Charles Trevelyan's programme was a determined ' 
effort to extend the age to 15. In this undertaking Trevelyan was hampered 
by the fact that the Government was in a minority and by the intense financial 
depression which began in 1929. But it must be admitted that too little impor- 
tance was attached to the religious issue until it was too late. His three Bills were 
based on the principle of maintenance allowances to the parents of all children 
over 14 still at school. But it was the Scurr amendment that sealed the fate 
of the last Bill in the House of Commons ; the effect of this amendment was 
that no further progress could be made until agreement had been reached 
with the Churches. The final blow was delivered on a motion by Lord Hailsham 
in the Lords based on the immense and largely incalculable cost of the main- 
tenance allowances. 


The Thirties 


27. The resignation of Sir Charles Trevelyan, the formation of the National 
Government, and the unexpected deaths of the new President, Sir Donald 
Maclean, and of Sir Aubrey Symonds brought a period of unsettlement which 
was ended only by the arrival of Lord Halifax as President and the appointment 
of Sir Henry Pelham as Secretary. The years that followed cannot be said to 
have been significant for education : the country was slowly climbing back 
to a normal economy, and the effects of the May Economy Committee had 
depressed educational progress. Meantime the Government, of which Lord 
Halifax was a prominent member, was pre-occupied with the Indian problem. 
But in 1936, when Mr. Oliver Stanley had succeeded Lord Halifax and the 
general election had taken place, another effort was made to give effect to the 
Hadow recommendations. 


28. The Bill of 1936 avoided the obvious pitfalls ; it provided for the school 
age to be raised on an appointed day, but instead of by maintenance allowances 
it sought to meet public opinion by a somewhat cumbersome system of exemp- 
tions for beneficial employment. Further, it gave limited benefits to help the 
religious bodies to provide new accommodation for senior children. Тһе 
Bill passed into law without much difficulty, but its main provisions were 
nullified in 1939 by the war, though the schools which had benefited or planned 
PA by the religious clauses survived in later years as special agreement 
schools. 


29. One other piece of legislation stands to Mr. Oliver Stanley’s credit. 
The Physical Training and Recreation Act, 1937, was an attempt to create a 
national fitness campaign. Its machinery was clumsy and expensive and after 
a short life it ceased to operate in the form in which it had been passed. But 
the powers conferred on the Board to assist community centres, village halls, 
playing fields and the like remain as a useful piece of educational legislation. 


The Second World War 


30. Early in 1937 Sir Henry Pelham retired and was succeeded by Sir Maurice 
Holmes. Already the shadows of war were lengthening and less than twO 
years afterwards the Board began its great migration by moving from Whitehall 
to Kingsway. As the crisis came nearer more and more time had to be devoted 
to evacuation plans and the Board began to turn from peace to war conditions. 
So the actual outbreak in September, 1939, found the office ready to play 
its part in the war effort. The main story of this effort belongs elsewhere, but 
two matters cannot be overlooked. With the growing risk of demoralisation 
caused by the black-out and the social disruption of war, the Board felt 
responsibility to maintain civilising influences. Accordingly in the autumn 
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of 1939 it prepared schemes for encouraging music and the arts and for com- 
bating juvenile delinquency by organised youth welfare. These measures 
proved to be of great and lasting significance. The first led to the establishment 
of a separate* Committee for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts and 
later to an independent Arts Council of Great Britain ; the second was the 
source from which sprang the network of local youth committees on which 
the present youth service is based. 


31. The outbreak of bombing found the Board's staff at work in Kingsway 
with occasional visits to the underground shelters, and it was not until October, 
1940, that the Government decided, in view of the growing shortage of accom- 
modation, to evacuate the Department. With the exception of a small remnant 
which remained with the President—the present Lord Soulbury—in London, 
and certain other branches which found a home in North Wales, the Board 
was evacuated to Bournemouth and occupied offices at the Branksome Dene 
and Durley Dean Hotels. 


The 1944 Act 


32. It has often been remarked that the periods of great educational activity 
have synchronised with wars, and the second world war was no exception. 
Perhaps, too, the falling off in day-to-day administration and the exile to 
Bournemouth left more time for a return to first principles. In the winter of 
1940-41 the whole range of educational policy was reviewed at the official 
level, and the results were set out in a confidential pamphlet known as the 
Green Book. With the approval of Mr. R. A. Butler, who succeeded as 
President in 1941, conversations took place between officials and various 
external bodies as a result of which the lines of future legislative policy began 
to emerge. With the return of the Board's staff to London in the autumn of 
1942 work was begun in earnest on the preparation of a Bill and the result 
was the Education Act, 1944. This measure, which for the first time in our 
history planned a comprehensive educational system, is too recent to call for 
explanation or comment. Its passage through the House by the President 
and the Parliamentary Secretary was a remarkable achievement, the only 
crisis occurring on the subject of equal pay for men and women teachers, 
үш caused a defeat of the Government and the intervention of the Prime 

inister. 


33. Meantime three reports of first-class importance had been issued. 
The Norwood Committee reviewed the subject of examinations and the 
curriculum of secondary schools. The Fleming Committee considered the 
question of a closer association between the public schools and the general 
educational system. Тһе McNair Committee prepared a scheme for the 
re-organisation of the training of teachers. After the passage of the Act the 
Central Advisory Councils for England and Wales produced valuable reports, 
the former on the transition from school to independent life and on the activities 
of children out of school hours, the latter on the future of secondary education 
and on county colleges in Wales, and both have submitted a number of 


Memoranda to the Minister on other subjects. 


34. One incident of no significance but some interest remains to be noted. 
During the war the Board was called upon to provide minor legislation for the 


* Th "m for encouraging cultural activities in war-time was prepared by 
the staff orina Lene КОНС, in the autumn of 1939. After discussion with the Treasury 
1 was decided to approach the Pilgrim Trust and other bodies, and in December, 1939, the 

resident-Lord De La Warr—convened a small conference. Аз a result, a Committee 
ог the Encouragement of Music and the Arts was set up early in 1940 and was financed 
by a grant of £25,000 from the Pilgrim Trust with a corresponding amount on the Board 
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purpose of enabling the universities and public schools to apply certain trust 
funds to meet special emergencies. Тһе concluding stages of the Public and 
Other Schools Bill were taken as the last public business on Thursday, 8th May, 
1941, in the House of Commons. It was the last debate іп the old Chamber 
of the House. 


The Ministry 

35. What remains is in the nature of an epilogue. Six years have elapsed 
since the Board gave place to a Ministry. Once again machinery has had to be 
adapted to the task of administering a new Education Act; and the world 
shortages of materials and labour and the planning of capital investment have 
called for big reforms. The appointment of regional priority officers ; the 
creation of an Architects and Building Branch ; and the re-organisation of the 
Office and the Inspectorate have been the Ministry's answer. There has, too, 
been a great and rapid growth of international contacts, a field in which the 
present Secretary—Sir John Maud—has played a specially prominent part. 


Тһе Problem of Consultation 


36. In the half century of Departmental history certain problems have 
tended inevitably to recur, and their solution has been a gradual process 
which is not yet complete. Among these have been, for example, the period 
of school life, the religious settlement, training for industry, and the units 
of local administration. But in one respect the Board and the Ministry can 
claim to have made a special contribution to the art of government, a claim 
that has been freely recognised. Education in a democracy is determined 
not by the state, but by the general will of the community. Тһе Education 
Department must therefore find means, subject to the control of Parliament, 
of taking counsel with individuals and bodiés qualified to advise, and this 
problem has in fact been one of its constant preoccupations. 


37. In the Act of 1899 the Board was authorised to set up a Consultative 
Committee, and the debates at the time left no doubt that the Committee was to 
concern itself with the content of education as distinct from the machinery for 
organising it. The point was made even clearer when in 1944 two Central 
Advisory Councils replaced the old Consultative Committee. Under this 
Act the scope of the Councils was confined to matters connected with educa- 
tional theory and practice, and in the parliamentary debates the President 
said: “ We дө not intend the Councils to concern themselves with adminis- 
tration ", though he later admitted that the term ** administration " allowed 
of some latitude of meaning. So far, therefore, as the Department's own 
consultative machinery is concerned the integrity of ministerial responsibility 
was and is fully maintained. 


38. But the need was soon felt for some standing machinery of consultation 
between the Board and the local authorities on questions of administration 
and policy. This was found in a Local Education Authority Advisory Com- 
mittee of ten members drawn from the representative local education authority 
bodies. Although the Committee gave valuable help іп the shaping of day-to- 
day administration its effectiveness as an instrument of consultation was 
limited. Inevitably it could not pretend to commit the various associations 
which had nominated its members ; all it could do was to give individu 
advice reserving, if necessary, important matters for consideration. by 
associations concerned. Тһе Committee was in fact ап ad hoc device fot 
obtaining the views of individuals nominated by the local authorities without 
the long and sometimes tedious procedure of referring to the separat? 
associations. 
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39. Meantime, with the growing complexity of public education, it became 
clear that the machinery of the Board with its Consultative Committee on the 
one side and the local education authorities on the other was not adequate. 
The school examination system, for example, brought in the independent 
university examining bodies and made it necessary for a Council to be set up 
with power in certain matters to act independently. The Burnham Committee 
on teachers’ salaries brought a fresh complication. While the final approval 
of scales was recognised to lie with the Board, it was accepted that the Com- 
mittee, composed of two panels of local authority and teacher representatives 
under an independent Chairman, must be free to frame its recommendations 
without interference, and that these recommendations should be accepted or 
rejected in toto. The Board at this stage was in fact admitting that independent 
consultation and even, in certain circumstances, action in the field of adminis- 
tration were not incompatible with general ministerial responsibility. 


40. The widening field of the Board’s administration carried the process 
a stage further. In the early twenties the Adult Education Committee and the 
Juvenile Organisations Committee were set up. Their functions were twofold— 
first to provide an opportunity for consultation among the various interested 
bodies ; secondly, to undertake advisory and, in the case of the Juvenile 
Organisations Committee, executive functions. The Adult Education Com- 
mittee was dissolved after an existence of about 15 years; the Juvenile 
Organisations Committee was merged into the National Fitness Council and 
later re-appeared for a short time in the form of the National Youth Committee 


under the stress of the second world war. 


41. A novel experiment was launched in 1946 by the setting up of a 
Committee on Boarding Education. The problems of boarding education 
called for special examination, and it was felt that a Committee could perform 
a useful function in matching the demands from local education authorities 
for vacancies at public and independent schools with the places offered by the 
governors of these schools. The Committee has been carried on under the 


chairmanship of an officer of the Ministry. 


42. The passing of the Education Act, 1944, gave a new impetus to consulta- 
tive machinery and provided new methods for working it. In the result there 


emerged four main types of consultation :— 


(i) The Central Advisory Councils for England and Wales were set up 
directly by the Minister to advise him on “ such matters connected 
with educational theory and practice as they think fit and upon any 
questions referred to them by him ”. 

(ii) Two National Advisory Councils were set up—one on Education 
for Industry and Commerce and the other on the Training and 

eachers. These Councils, which in some respects are 

the Secondary School Examinations Council, owe their 
origin to recommendations by the Percy and McNair Committees, 
though the form in which they have been constituted differs from that 

recommended by the Committees. | The Councils stand at the apex of a 

system of regional advisory councils and area training organisations 

respectively and are composed partly of representatives from the 
national interests concerned and partly of nominees from the regions. 

They are thus able to focus opinions not only at the national but 

also at the regional level, and they form part of a comprehensive 

system of advisory bodies covering the whole country. They are 


appointed by the Minister mainly on the nomination of the various 
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Supply of T! 
analogous to 


bodies concerned, and they perform the dual function of supplying 
a forum for the discussion of current problems and of advising the 
Minister on appropriate courses of action. 


(iii) Certain independent bodies exist towards which the Ministry gives 
financial support and on which it has some kind of representation. 
Among these are the National Foundation for Educational Research, 
the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids and the Central Bureau 
for Educational Visits and Exchanges. 


(v) The Ministry maintains close relations with the main associations 
of local education authorities, teachers and other responsible bodies 
and, in regard to important questions of policy, seeks their advice 
by correspondence or discussion. 


43. There is thus an extensive and flexible System of consultation ranging 
from the statutory Councils set up by the Minister to work in close intimacy 
with the Department to the wholly independent associations of local authorities 
and teachers in whose affairs the Minister has no concern. In present circum- 
stances the system works well, and it can be adapted to changing circumstances. 
Two factors in particular are already affecting the problem. Тһе first is the 
changing balance of responsibility between the central and local authorities ; 
the tendency to-day is to allow as much local discretion as is compatible with 
ministerial and parliamentary control, and it has been one of the tasks of the 
Local Government Manpower Committee to give practical application to this 
tendency in the field of education. The other factor is the growing importance 
of international contacts. No longer is it possible to confine departmental 
consultation within the territory of England and Wales. Cultural conventions 
and committees abroad ; the exchange of teachers, technologists and social 
workers of all kinds, and the work of UNESCO itself have extended the scope 
of consultation beyond the seas and brought the Ministry, with other depart- 


ments, into intimate contact with foreign countries and the territories of the 
British Commonwealth. 


Conclusion 


44. The history of the past fifty years in public education may be summed 
up as an endeavour to plan and build up a comprehensive system of education, 
not uniform or rigidly controlled, but placing within the reach of all children 
and young persons the best of which they are capable. What progress has 
been made it is the theme of this and subsequent chapters to record. The 
goal is still unattained ; but, if we stand to-day nearer to it than in 1900, по 
small part of the credit is due to the faith and perseverance of our predecessors. 
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СНАРТЕК П 


THE WELDING OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 


Transfer of Functions 


1. In 1891 Lord Macnaghten, in a judgment which has become a classic in 
the law of charities, grouped all charities in this country into four principal 
divisions. Ten years later an entire division, that of charities for the advance- 
ment of education, was well on the way from the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners, who until then had held sway over charities of all types, to 
the newly formed jurisdiction of the Board of Education, thus fulfilling a policy 
which had been reached as early as 1894. Such a transfer of powers need 
occasion us no surprise. Parliament had decided that there should be a single 
department charged with the superintendence of matters relating to education 
in England and Wales to take the place of the various departments which had 
hitherto shared those powers. Logically it would have been difficult, and 
practically quite impossible, to exclude from the Board's purview those facilities 
which sprang from charitable endowments just as it would have been impossible 
to exclude from the Board's jurisdiction the rate-provided institutions of 
statutory bodies. In 1900 both types of facilities were already inextricably 
woven into the educational fabric and both needed the same guiding hand. 


2. The way to that transfer had indeed been paved in 1869, for the essence 
of the Endowed Schools Acts jurisdiction was that it enabled the trusts of 
educational endowments to be altered from time to time so as to meet the 
changing educational requirements of the beneficiaries of the trusts. That 
meant that the Endowed Schools Acts jurisdiction, unlike the Charitable 
Trusts Acts jurisdiction, was essentially an instrument of educational policy, 
and from 1900 the Board was to be the sole department which directed 
educational policy. Even the Charitable Trusts Acts jurisdiction, in its strait- 
jacket of Chancery rules, was one which could not easily have been excluded 
from the transfer. The body exercising jurisdiction in making a scheme under 
the Charitable Trusts Acts can only alter trusts on failure and must observe 
the limits of the cy prés rule, but the department charged with supplying new 
trusts on failure of the old was surely in a better position to make a success of 
the operation if it was itself the hub of the educational system of the country, 
connected closely with local education authorities and having its own staff of 
educational experts. к 

3. The task confronting the Board іп its early years called for no great 
increase of statutory powers so far as educational endowments were concerned : 
and the Act of 1899 gave no new powers : all that it did was to authorise a 
transfer of powers from the Charity Commissioners by Orders in Council. 
There were three such Orders and they dealt with the transfer in such a way that 
the Board got first the powers they needed immediately, such as powers of 
inquiry and interrogation. These for instance were urgently necessary for 
dealing with reorganisation of bodies of managers of public elementary 
schools. Powers to deal with any English or Welsh endowment which had 
already been schemed under the Endowed Schools Acts were also given by the 
first Order, but the powers of making new schemes were not a first priority and 
it was left for the second Order to transfer these. When the transfer was com- 
pleted, as it was by 1902, the Board had obtained from the Commissioners all 
the powers over endowments held solely for educational purposes with the 
exception of those needed for vesting legal estates in the Official Trustee of 
Charity Lands or for transferring funds to the Official Trustees of Charitable 


Funds. 
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Final Orders 

4. The Board had not to wait long for an opportunity of applying their 
powers of inquiry and interrogation, for the passing of the Education Act, 1902, 
immediately threw on them the enormous task of refashioning the managing 
body of nearly every non-provided elementary school then in existence. What 
needed to be done was to secure the appointment of a body of four foundation 
managers, suitably constituted to satisfy the denominational and other interests 
served by each school. A privately owned school could be leased or re-leased 
to four persons and that satisfied the Act without more. Many schools, 
however, were regulated by trust deeds which commonly provided for a large 
unwieldy committee of management. These bodies needed to be reduced in size. 
In place of the normal scheme machinery for altering trusts which would 
doubtless have taken far more time than could have been spared, a specially 
expeditious method by what was known as “ final orders " was laid down by 
Section 11 of the 1902 Act. In the first year of the operation of the Act 10,967 
applications for final orders were received. Some relief from the arduous task 
of considering them was no doubt found in the possession by the Board о 
copies of trust deeds of those elementary schools which had over the preceding 
60 years or thereabouts received building grants. But the Department seems 
never to have had adequate registers of endowments, and even where a copy 
of a trust deed was to hand it needed scrutiny by a trained lawyer, whose work 
was not lightened by the unwieldy shape of those old-fashioned deeds. 


5. Frequently the urgent necessity of getting a school going under a suitable 
body of managers did not brook the delay of getting a final order into shape; 
and a makeshift body was set up under an interim order. By 1904-05 the initial 
task was nearly completed, though it was not merely a transitional matter, for 
the need to make or modify final orders persisted for as long as Section 11 ОГ 
its later equivalent in the Act of 1921 was on the statute book. How good à 
job the Board had done in the early period may well be gauged by the fact 
that by 1936 there had been only 64 amending orders since the Act of 1902 was 
passed. When it was a case of an amending order, however, the proceedings 
might, as in the case of Falconer v. Stearn [1932] 1 Ch. 509, involve a bitter 
struggle that ended only in a decision of the High Court. 


Bigge's Bible 
6. No sooner was the work of fashioning the final orders completed than 
the Board found itself faced with an even bigger inquiry into the trusts 0 
public elementary schools, for оп the 23rd February, 1906, the House of 
Commons ordered a return “ of the schools in England and Wales recognise 
on the first day of January, 1906, as non-provided public elementary schools, 
showing as far as practicable the tenure of the premises of such schools ал 
the character of the trusts, if any, to which the premises are subject under апу 
trust deeds or instruments, or otherwise”. The resulting compilation ran #0 
57 pages of introduction, a mine of information in itself, and 1,150 pages © 
appendices. It was quite the most complete digest of trusts that the Depart- 
ment ever produced and it took the Board no more than 16 months to do it- 
Generally called the Trust Deeds Return, it was more familiarly, eve? 
affectionately, known by the Board's officers as “ Bigge’s Bible", No doubt 
its compilers found their task somewhat eased by the earlier investigation of 
trusts for the purposes of the final orders, but how much this was so may 
gauged by the following passage in the Return :— 
“ Section 11 of the Education Act of 1902 rendered it necessary for the 
Board to make inquiries as to the trust deeds of all voluntary schools, and 
a form of inquiry was sent out which is known as Form Е.А. 
(Appendix I (2)). This form required a statement as to the date of 06 
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deed оп which the premises are held, the date of the enrolment, whether 
the conveyance is under the School Sites Acts or not, whether it was 
voluntary or for valuable consideration, and statements on other questions 
of a like character. The questions, however, which were of the greatest 
importance for the purpose of Section 11 of the Education Act of 1902 
were questions as to the constitution of the committee of management, 
a matter which is of minor importance for the purposes of this Return ; 
on the other hand, no information was needed or required with regard to 
many matters, such as (e.g.) the use of the school buildings permitted or 
directed by the trust for educational or non-educational purposes, which 
are now of first importance. The information then furnished has, 
however, been of considerable value in enabling the Board to check the 
information which has been furnished to them for the purposes of this 
Return." 

Space forbids more than this wholly inadequate appreciation of the immense 
labour of a devoted band of lawyers which went to produce that Return. 
Nobody who knows what it is to peruse the early Victorian deeds of elementary 
schools can fail to know what drudgery and visual strain the perusal of 
thousands of such deeds involved. 


Early Steps 


7. The task to which the Board set their hand in 1900 was to marry the 
voluntary and statutory elements in education and to enable charitable en- 
dowments to play their full and proper part side by side with the provision 
made by public authorities. In the sphere of elementary education there were 
some 20,000 public elementary schools of which the non-provided, mostly 
Church of England, outnumbered the provided in the proportion of almost three 
to one. Very few of the non-provided schools could claim any endowment 
except their school premises, many of which had been erected for something 
like 50 years. They depended for their maintenance, so far as the local 
education authority was not to have that duty under the Act of 1902, on what 
they could obtain by way of subscriptions, church collections and the like. 
In general the Church authorities were tenacious of their right to conduct a 
school if a school was necessary, but there was the convenient procedure laid 
down by the Act of 1870 whereby a school could be transferred to the 
authority thereby relieving the managers of any future responsibility. Any 
school so transferred had to be conducted as a provided school. There was 
provision for charging on the school premises before transfer any accumulated 
debt due to the past inability of the managers to find the necessary sums for the 
School's maintenance. Where, in the minority of cases, the school had an 
income-producing endowment it was possible, but only very occasionally the 
practice, to transfer that endowment to the authority who had power to accept 
gifts in so far as they did not imply a denominational flavour. If any such 
endowment was not transferred to the authority, the Board had power under 
the Charitable Trusts Acts to make a scheme for its future administration. 


8. In the sphere of higher education there was a widespread system of 
grammar schools of which the bulk had been schemed by the Board’s pre- 
decessors under the Endowed Schools Acts. Provision by local authorities 
was relatively unimportant and consisted mainly of the technical institutions 
for science and art created with the aid of the rates under the Technical 
Instruction Acts. There were also various non-provided technical institutions, 
schools of science and art and so forth built up by private donors with the 
assistance of grants from the central authority. Provision had been made in 
the Science and Art Act, 1891, for the transfer of such voluntary technical 
institutions to the local authority where necessary, much on the lines of the 
equivalent provision for transferring voluntary public elementary schools. 
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Maintenance of Public Elementary Schools 


9. The Education Act, 1902, gave to local education authorities the power 
to supply and aid higher education. But—more important for our present 
purpose—it relieved the managers of the non-provided elementary schools of 
much of the burden which had hitherto lain on them. Any funds necessary 
for repairs, alterations, and so forth, continued to be their liability but the day- 
to-day maintenance, including the expensive matter of paying teachers, was 
now assumed by the authority. The authority’s duty of maintenance was а 
novel one and as was to be expected raised many problems of. legal interpreta- 
tion. The Board were given the duty of determining questions between local 
education authorities and managers and generally carried out this difficult 
task impartially and correctly, under pain nevertheless of taking a hard knock 
in the High Court if they failed to carry out their statutory duty as they un- 
fortunately did in the celebrated case of Board of Education v. Rice. The 
fact that the Board had the duty to determine questions did not, however, 
prevent many difficulties being carried to the High Court and many cases, e.g., 
on the supply of water, the payment, appointment and dismissal of teachers, 
and on other numerous matters eventually found their way into Court. 
Indeed, it was not until a comparatively late date that it became clear bya 
decision of the High Court in the well-known case of Lancashire County 
Council у. Crowe that authorities and not managers had the duty of paying for 
improvements to playgrounds. 


Elementary and Secondary Endowments . 


10. It should be noted in passing that Wales and Monmouthshire had their 
own special provision in their schools and benefits for intermediate and 
technical education ; these institutions were administered by schemes made 
under the Welsh Intermediate and Technical Education Act, 1889, which 
formed one of the Endowed Schools Acts. 


11. Apart from the endowments comprising schools or other teaching 
institutions there was a large number of miscellaneous endowments in the 
sphere of elementary and higher education. Those for purposes higher than 
elementary had not infrequently been schemed by the Board's predecessors 
under the Endowed Schools Acts for the purpose of providing exhibitions 
for pupils at or leaving grammar schools. Endowments for elementary 
education, the total number of which was quite unknown to the Board in 1900, 
were for various purposes. Some of them were entirely or partly for main- 
tenance of public elementary schools, and these will be referred to more fully 
hereafter. Others were for benefits, such as prizes, for pupils at public ele- 
mentary schools, and were frequently administered under schemes made by the 
Charity Commissioners, many of such schemes providing benefits of somewhat 
dubious value having regard to the changes that were made by the Act of 1902. 


Scheme-making 


12. To help them in the work of tackling the charitable endowments the 
Board had recruited to their staff a number of experts from the staff of the 
Charity Commissioners. By the end of 1907 the Board had completely formed 
its Legal Branch, whose duty thenceforth was to deal with all the legal work 
involved in the Board's administration, including that of dealing with 
endowments under the Charitable Trusts Acts or the Endowed Schools Acts. 


13. By 1905 the Board seem to have got over their preparatory period and 
to have settled down to a regular routine of Scheme-making. So regular was 
the routine that it is not easy to pick out points which require special mention. 
From January, 1905, to December, 1910, the Board had made a total of 714 
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secondary school schemes, including a number under the Welsh Act. The 
overall total of schemes for all purposes during that period was of the order 
of uet that the elementary and non-elementary schemes roughly balanced 
one another. 


14. The interplay of policy on the fashioning of endowments was particu- 
larly marked in the secondary schools sphere, for those schools, in contrast 
with elementary schools, were normally conducted under Endowed Schools 
Acts schemes, and so were peculiarly fitted for modification to meet policy 
needs. Amendments in their schemes were needed for various reasons, e.g., 
to provide for the appointment of governors by local education authorities, 
but a main reason was to enable the schools to comply with conditions of grant. 
The Regulations for Secondary Schools of 1907 necessitated wholesale revision 
of schemes during the period 1908-1910. It was not until much later that the 
law was altered so as to enable secondary schools to comply with conditions 
of grant without the drudgery involved in scheme revision on this scale. 


Municipalising Schemes 


15. For secondary schools there was before 1944 no statutory procedure 
corresponding to the transfer machinery for public elementary schools and 
schools of science and art, but the need to devise something similar soon arose. 
Local education authorities could use their higher education powers under the 
Act of 1902 to establish their own provided secondary schools—* maintained 
schools ? in the jargon of the time—but frequent resort was made to the alter- 
native device of the “ aided school”. Endowment income was never enough 
to cover the maintenance costs of secondary schools after 1902, and rate aid 
was inevitable. Authorities differed in policy and generosity ; some were 
prepared to meet the greater share of the cost while leaving the school to be 
governed by an independent body. Others, particularly if the endowment 
was exiguous, wished to secure complete control For that purpose the 
Board invented the device of the municipalising scheme, which put the endow- 
ment under the trusteeship of the authority, whether county or county borough, 
and enabled them to conduct a provided school in the premises. At first 
such schemes contained the same minute detail as was common in schemes for 
non-provided schools. By 1907, however, it was decided that grants provided 
the only effective sanction for efficient administration, and the Board abandoned 
the system of setting up in such schemes an elaborate system of checks on the 
authorities’ powers. Thenceforth the municipalised school became in effect 
a provided school. Occasionally, to meet local wishes, a separate independent 
body of endowment governors was constituted to administer the income- 
producing endowment, the premises alone being transferred to the adminis- 
tration of the authority—a device peculiarly appropriate where there was some 
denominational interest to preserve. From 1905 to 1940 55 municipalising 


schemes of all types were made. 


Elementary Endowments 


16. Section 13 of the Act of 1902 provided for the payment of endowment in- 
come of a certain type to authorities in relief of rates. Itis probable that even if 
ted the trustees of elementary endowments whose 


this section had not been enact d А i 
trusts provided for the application of income In whole or part forthe TEn АЕ 
of public elementary schools would still have been legally liable to pay over to 


local education authorities the income ог share available for that purpose.* 
There was thus a legal argument in favour of including Section 13 despite the 


+ See A.G. v. Day [1900] 1 Ch. 31. 
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fact that it did violence to the Chancery doctrine against applying charity 
money in relief of rates. Whatever virtue there may have been in that argu- 
ment, certainly the administrative consequences were embarrassing. А burden 
was thrown on both central and local authorities quite disproportionate to the 
minute gain reaped by the parishioners in rate relief, for the average income 
of such endowments was small. Perhaps the sole advantage gained after 
enormous labour was the fact that the Board and the authorities eventually 
gained some information of the existence of trusts of which before 1902 they 
were completely ignorant; in four counties the investigation produced a 
tangible result in a printed volume of digested trusts. In 1906 the Board 
suspended temporarily the preparation of new schemes for elementary endow- 
ments. During the next year about 300 applications were received for such 
schemes, but in view of the introduction of the Elementary Education Bill the 
Board deemed it advisable again to suspend operations. Тһе root cause of the 
difficulties of Section 13 was that the law required an early solution to innumer- 
able problems by a wholly inadequate staff, who by 1910 were almost in despair 
of а solution. That year saw the constitution of a departmental committee 
under the Board's Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. C. P. (later Sir Charles) 
Trevelyan. 


17. The terms of reference of the Trevelyan Committee dealt mainly with the 
elementary endowments, though certain other cases of special difficulty were 
included. Among other things the Committee were to consider what legislative 
changes were needed. Into the sympathetic ear of the Committee was poured 
a tale of woe which arouses the sympathy of all, especially those now faced 
with similar problems. By that time something like 600 applications were 
needing attention, many of them relating to endowments of very small annual 
value or of disused school buildings only. Тһе findings* of the Committee 
included recommendations for a change in the law, but no change was made 
and the outbreak of war in 1914 temporarily shelved the problem. 


Minor Changes in the Law 


18. From 1902 to 1918 there was little to record of legislation affecting educa- 
tional charities. The Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
substituted the consent of the Board for that of the Home Secretary for any 
sale, exchange, or mortgage of premises of non-provided elementary schools 
erected with the aid of Exchequer money. The Endowed Schools (Masters) 
Act, 1908, mitigated the severity of the Act of 1869 requiring dismissal of 
masters “at pleasure” and allowed for reasonable notice. The Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1909, provided that any powers, e.g., as to 
the appointment of governors, conferred by scheme on a local education 
authority as such, should stand referred to the education committee. These 
were matters of small moment and the Board were still able to get along with 
the powers inherited from the Charity Commissioners. 


The Education Act, 1918 


19. The Act of 1918 made few changes in the charity law. The provision 
for the constitution of one or more official trustees of educational trust property 
by Order in Council came to nothing and educational endowments are still 
vested in the Official Trustees of the Charity Commissioners. А small but 
useful change was the provision that where any scheme required the approval 
of the Board to the appointment of new trustees by existing trustees the scheme 
should have effect as if no such approval was required. There was, however, à 


* Cmd. 5662. 
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very important change as to Mortmain. This Act completed a process, which 
had begun before 1900, of freeing assurances for educational purposes from any 
of the restrictions under the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Acts. The 
Mortmain restrictions are an archaic anomaly, but it is noteworthy that 
education, of all the four main divisions of charities, is the only one which has 
secured this full exemption. 


20. The period following 1918 was one of steady progress. For secondary 
schools the early twenties saw a burst of activity in schemes for raising fees 
to meet increasing costs of maintenance, and “ ransom " schemes were made 
for some public schools, who were given the right to raise their fees as necessary 
on condition that they ceded some of their endowment to be schemed for 
beneficiaries not attending those schools. There was some demand for complete 
secondary school schemes, and a fair number of municipalising schemes were 
made. The problem of the elementary endowments, left unsolved in 1911, 
was tackled in earnest and thereafter there was a steady yearly output of 
schemes which continued until the outbreak of war in 1939, which virtually put 
an end to all scheme making. Many disused premises of public elementary 
schools called for attention, and the Board, copying the scheme evolved by the 
House of Lords in the Caerphilly case,* substituted trusts which enabled the 
premises to be used for educational purposes of the type normally provided in 
village halls. Some of those disused premises were schemed for the purpose 
of enabling the premises to be let to local education authorities for educational 


purposes. 


authorities but not in their capacity of local educa c Gre 
voluntary associations were subject to conditions for securing continuity and 


this was invariably secured by requiring the grant-aided premises to be put on 
charitable trusts. 


Last Phase 


22. The period 1944-1950 has been a period of reconstruction during which 
the remodelling of the statutory system of education in England and Wales 


has made fair progress. Although the E 


to that of the pre- М 
has been marked out as а CO OE rat 
th institution directly pr 
и. Mons B Кон instead of а state-provided, institution. The 
new law, however, has greatly increased the occasions for the formal exercise 
of the controlling function of the Minister, the Act of 1944 alone having 24 
separate provisions for regulations, 39 for directions by Order and 38 for 
here the Minister has regained powers which 


informal directions. Іп one Sp ter | 
his predecessor lost in 1870, the powers of giving voluntary schools capital 


* A.G. v. Price (1914) A.C. 20. 
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grants to help them to provide their premises ; moreover the Minister has 
obtained a power, which the Board never had, of making loans for the same 
purpose. 


23. Local education authorities again have retained their dual function of 
providing facilities themselves and assisting voluntary bodies to do so. The 
new law, however, has again formalised the process in its requirements for 
development plans for primary and secondary education and schemes of further 
education. By the end of 1950, every one of the 146 authorities had furnished 
either a final or interim development plan and a total of 77 had been approve 
by the Minister, but no Local Education Orders had then been made for 
carrying the plans into effect. As for further education, all but seven of the 
authorities had by the end of 1950 submitted a Scheme under Section 42 of 
the Act of 1944 and 19 of such schemes had been approved. The duties of 
authorities to maintain voluntary institutions have been extended and authorities 
have acquired powers of purchasing land, compulsorily or by agreement, for 
the use of voluntary schools ; they have also been given the power of assisting 
non-maintained voluntary institutions. 


24. The experiment of 1936, which failed because of the outbreak of war, 
has been revived and 20 special agreement schools have been brought into 
existence. That experiment produced a school with characteristics which 
partook partly of the old voluntary school and partly of the old provided 
school. The controlled schools which the new law has provided have largely 
extended that experiment and these schools are perhaps much nearer in 
character to the county than to the aided schools. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether the machinery for converting aided schools to controlled status will not 
largely remove the occasions for transferring voluntary schools to authorities; 


and put under a single diocesan body of trustees. 
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schemes will be needed ; by the end of 1950, 25 such sc Е у que 


hemes had been made- 
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Minister. These included endowments for public libraries, museums, appren- 
ticeships, and so forth. Two Orders in Council have been made to carry out 
that provision. The individual endowments in question have been transferred 
from time to time as occasion has required. 


28. Section 2 of the Act of 1948 dealt with a different problem. The increased 
powers given to local education authorities to provide scholarships had largely 
rendered nugatory the schemes for endowments providing such benefits. 
Accordingly some steps were necessary to deal with the non-denominational 
endowments not touched by Section 86 of the Act of 1944. The Act of 1948 
gave this power and enabled the benefits to be extended to adults as well as to 
boys and girls. Ву the end of 1950 one consolidating scheme had been made, 
and in the light of the experience so gained further schemes will no doubt be 


undertaken. 


29. The new law provides for a body of foundation managers or foundation 
governors for each voluntary school and this has involved the scrapping of the 
old final orders and much of the old schemes for maintained secondary schools. 
The precedent of the final orders, however, has been followed in the provisions 
for instruments of management, instruments of government, rules of manage- 
ment and articles of government. The number of schools dealt with under 
these instruments amounted to some 2,100 by the end of 1950. 


Wales 


30. In conclusion some mention, however brief, must be made of Wales. 
During the period 1902-1944, Welsh authorities had increasingly provided 
secondary schools under the Act of 1902 and towards the end of that period 
a number of intermediate schools provided under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889, had been municipalised and placed under the authorities 
as secondary schools. The Act of 1944 made certain changes in the Welsh law 
relating to intermediate and technical education and the Act of 1948 repealed 
the whole of the Act of 1889. Іп other words since 1948 Wales and England 
have had a common law applying to their educational facilities whether 
provided by local authorities or out of charitable endowments. 
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СНАРТЕК Ш 


FINANCE 


1. The story of the finance of public education in England and Wales during 
the last half-century is in the main the story of the growth of an organic relation- 
ship between the central authority and the local education authorities set UP 
by the Education Act of 1902. Тһе idea of partnership between the two 15 
now so well established and generally accepted that it is not always realised 
that it did not take real shape until the time of Fisher's tenure of office ; nor 
have the subsequent years been years of smooth and uninterrupted growth. 
The period of change and instability started by the first world war brought in 
its train a series of shocks and crises in public finance which disappointed 
many of the high hopes raised by the Fisher Act and caused setbacks to the 
reform and expansion of the public system of education. Nevertheless, the 
idea of partnership between the central and local authorities survived and is tO” 
day stronger than it has ever been. 


Early Years and Background 


2. Before 1870 elementary education was entirely in the hands of voluntary. 
Societies. Assistance was given by government grants towards the cost O 
specific items of expenditure such as buildings, equipment and teachers’ salaries 3 
but there was no power of rating. Тһе payment of these grants depended проп 
conditions of efficiency laid down in the regulations of the Education Depart- 
ment. There was no parliamentary basis for the grants other than a Vote in 
Supply and the retrospective authority of the Appropriation Act. 


3. The setting up of the School Boards by the Act of 1870 introduced two 
new factors of significance. In the first place, their expenses, in so far 45 
they were not met by the fees charged in the schools and by government grants, 
were charged upon the rates. In the second place, in the Act of 1870 statutory 
grants for elementary education made their first appearance. 


4. The grants paid to the School Boards were, in the main, grants to individual 
schools, under much the same system as that applied to voluntary schools: 
The principal grant was an Annual Grant payable under Minutes of the 
Education Department laid before both Houses of Parliament. But under 
Section 97 of the Act of 1870 provision was also made for a grant of a more 
general nature, taking account of expenditure, assessable value and the number 
of children. Special assistance was given to schools in sparsely populate 
areas by the Elementary Education Act of 1876, and School Boards also receive 
a grant under the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896 in compensation for the 1055 
consequent upon the partial de-rating of agricultural land. 


5. Іп the sphere of higher education (i.e., education other than elementary); 
the association of local authorities with the education service under the AC 
of 1902 was anticipated by the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, which 
empowered county, borough and urban district councils to supply or aid e 
supply of technical or manual instruction, and authorised them to raise a rate 
for this purpose not exceeding ld. in the £. In 1890 technical education 
received a somewhat incongruous windfall, in the shape of what came to Бе 
known as the “ whisky money " (see page 47). This fossilised relic of MF’ 
Goschen's system of “ assigned revenues ” persisted until 1930, when it У/25 
ended by the reforms introduced by the Local Government Act of 1929. 


6. In addition to the funds provided through local authorities under the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 and the “ whisky money ”, higher educatio? 
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was aided directly by the state through the Science and Art Department, which 
administered grants under regulations to technical and other institutions and 
classes, and through the Education Department, which administered grants under 
regulations in aid of training colleges and the preparatory education of teachers 
for elementary schools. 


The Board of Education Act, 1899, and the Education Act, 1902 
7. It is broadly true to say that up to and, indeed, beyond 1902 there was no 


coherent system of finance in public education. The state encouraged voluntary 
organisations and ad hoc bodies (the School Boards) or local authorities by 
opportunist “ grants in aid" to undertake particular activities and cultivate 
particular bits of the educational field. But there was as yet no conception 
of a public duty to provide and finance a coherent and comprehensive system or 
of any organic relationship between the central and the local bodies. This is 
not to minimise the valuable pioneer work done by the School Boards, which 
did much to create a local pride in education and paved the way for the local 
education authorities set up under the Act of 1902. Indeed, their enterprise 
led to an impasse in the shape of the Cockerton judgment* which had to be 
circumvented by temporary legislation and was not finally resolved until the 
Education Act of 1902 was passed. у 


8. The passage of this measure and of the Board of Education Act three 
years earlier did not, however, by a stroke of the pen introduce an organic 
relationship between the central and local authorities in the field of finance. 
The Annual Grant and Fee Grant and grants for special subjects were con- 


to each local education authority of a grant of 4/- per scholar plus 134. per 
scholar for each complete 2d. by which the product of a 1d. rate per scholar 
fell short of 10/-. This formula gave approximately the same result as a grant 
of 11/6d. per scholar less the product of а 3d. rate. There was a proviso (which 
may strike the modern rate-payer somewhat nostalgically) that, if the total 
parliamentary grants to а local education authority in any year were such 
as to leave the authority less than a 3d. rate to meet, the grants would be 
reduced by one-half of the deficit. This Aid Grant is mentioned because, 
like the grant under Section 97 of the Act of 1870, it was an attempt to relate 
a grant to a principle, viz. the amount of work to be done (measured by 
a number of scholars) and the capacity of the area to pay (measured by the 
product of a Id. rate). The formulae which governed the distribution of both 
this grant and its forerunner of 1870 suggest that more modern grant formulae, 
though sometimes criticised as complex, are at no disadvantage compared with 
their predecessors on the score of simplicity. 


The Royal Commission of 1897-1901 


9, The principles which should govern Exchequer grants in aid of locally 
E а d Piom services " had earlier been the subject of weighty 
mission on Local Taxation which sat from 


examination by the Royal Com ich 
1897 2 1901. У The Commission issued two Reports. The Majority Report 
adhered to the principle of ^ assigned revenues ", which operated to ensure 


а separation between central and local finances and so to protect the Exchequer 
from continual financial pressure from the authorities. The Minority Report 
was in favour of “ grants in aid ” 0 
economy, efficiency and uniformity. 


* See page 35. 
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piecemeal, unrelated ad hoc grants as ап inducement to local authorities to do 
particular pieces of new work and effect particular improvements in existing 
work, on the score that such a system laid the Exchequer open to continual 
pressure as the cost of services rose, without encouraging the efficient and 
uniform development of services as a whole. Instead, it recommended, for 
national services locally administered, Exchequer subventions in the form of 
Block Grants, charged on the Consolidated Fund and limited in the aggregate 
to half the total estimated expenditure of local authorities, fixed by statute 
for a term of years (ten was suggested) and periodically revised. In the 
allocation of grant between individual authorities the Minority Report adopted 
the principle that grant should be related to the amount of the charge that 
needed to be met, as measured by population and actual expenditure, and the 
capacity of the area to bear the charge, as measured by assessable value (on the 
assumption that the system of valuation would be appropriately reformed). 


10. The Minority Report's recommendation in favour of fixed grants, 
revised every ten years, was characteristic of the period when the idea of an 
organic partnership between the central and local authority in the ordered 
development and expansion of local services in the national interest lay still 
in the future. But in the years following the passage of the Act of 1902 the 
cost of the education service grew and, whilst the Exchequer subventions in 
aid of it also grew, they failed to match the rate of growth of the expenditure. 
Thus in 1900-01 the total grants to School Boards and voluntary schools 
amounted to £8,550,000. In 1905-06 (the first year in which the grants paid 
to local education authorities related solely to the changes brought about by . 
the Act of 1902), the total grant paid to local education authorities amounted 
to £12,255,000, against a total expenditure of £22,440,000. In 1913-14 the 
total grant amounted to £13,828,000 against a total expenditure of £30,011,000. 
Moreover, this total grant included a special grant to necessitous areas which 
involved the same principle as underlay the grant to School Boards under 
Section 97 of the Act of 1870 (abolished by the Act of 1902). This special 
grant was introduced in 1906 and persisted in successively modified forms right 
up to the outbreak of the second world war. The growth of the cost of the 
education and other locally administered * national " services forced the 
government to act, and in 1911 the Treasury appointed a Departmental 
Committee on Local Taxation, under Sir John Kempe as Chairman, and with 
the following terms of reference :— i 


The Kempe Report 


11. The Committee reported in March, 1914 and their Re i 
- t , ] ort constitutes 
a landmark in the history of the finance of education, for it led to a new concep- 
tion of education grants and of the relationship between the central and local 
authorities which should be implicit in their administration. 


12. The Committee were faced with a different situation from that in which 
the Royal Commission had reported ten years earlier. The net expenditure 
of local authorities on six specified services (including education) had risen 
from nearly £33,000,000 in 1901-02 to nearly £55,000,000 in 1911-12, and of this 
expenditure that on education (other than Poor Law Schools and Reformatories) 
represented over £28,500,000, or more than half. In 1905-06 the Exchequer 
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grants to local education authorities for elementary education met 53:9 per cent 
of the net expenditure; in 1911-12 only 48:2 per cent. Moreover, the 
inequality of the burdens in different areas had been intensified by the increased 
cost of the education service, and the poorer areas with large populations 
were very hard pressed. In 1911-12 the rateable value per child for elementary 
education ranged from £13 to £106, the expenditure per child from 52/- to 
150/-, and the rate from under 6d. to over 2/-. 


13. The Committee reported against the system of “assigned revenues ” 
and recommended the introduction of a system of direct Exchequer grants 
in aid of local services, paid as annual Block Grants in respect of the whole 
service, but related to total expenditure (as distinguished from expenditure 
per unit) and taking account of the relative wealth or poverty of areas and their 
ability to pay. As regards education they declared that “ по reform of the 
present system can attain to any degree of permanence which does not tend to 
reduce substantially the existing inequalities of rate and, at the same time, 
provide for an automatic expansion of the government grant concurrently 
with an increase in the local expenditure which it is intended to aid ". They 
realised that a grant directly related to expenditure was open to the objection 
that it would tend to encourage expenditure, but they felt that this tendency 
could be controlled if the formula left a sufficient share of the cost to be borne 
by the rates and the proper and economical administration of local funds were 
enforced ; and they argued that a system of grants based upon expenditure 
would have the effect of increasing parliamentary control over both the activities 
of government departments and the expenditure of local authorities on services 


aided by grant. Д 


14. The formula recommended by the Committee for the calculation of 
grants in aid of elementary education included three factors : (i) 36s. per child 
in average attendance, plus (ii) 40 per cent of the authority’s net expenditure, 
less (iii) the product of a 7d. rate. They also recommended, for authorities 
outside London, a grant for small schools calculated to give about 5s. for 
each unit by which the average attendance fell below 200. They added a 
proviso that no area should receive under the formula a grant exceeding 
two-thirds of its net expenditure, so long as the balance falling to be met by the 
rates or by the small schools grant were less than the product of a 15. rate. 
For higher education the Committee recommended the continuance of the 
existing grants administered by the Board of Education because they did not 
think that the higher education service had yet reached a stage of development 
when specific grants could be replaced, but they expressed a doubt whether any 
other basis than expenditure would be found practicable when the time came 


to revise the system. 


Supplementary Grant, 1917 


15. The outbreak of the first world war in 1914 intervened before any 
be taken upon the recommendations of the Kempe 
In 1917, however, the Board of Education issued regulations for 


Committee. 1 а 
the payment to local education authorities of a Supplementary Grant for 


elementary education. 
first, because the gran 
Substantive grants em 
by regulations in 1919 ; 1 
formula based on the recommendations of the 
of the Supplementary Grant Regulations was 
aid of elementary education up 10 the amo 
formula: 36s. per unit of average à 
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authority's expenditure on teachers’ salaries, plus 20 per cent of their other 
expenditure, less the product of а 7d. rate. No authority, however, was to 
receive more than two-thirds of its expenditure, unless the balance falling on the 
rates exceeded a 1s. rate ; or less than two-fifths of its expenditure, unless the 
balance falling on the rates were less than a 1s. rate. In administering the 
grant the Board would “ have regard " to the provision made in each area as a 
whole for certain matters conducive to the establishment of a “ complete and 
satisfactory system of elementary education". 


16. Two important points are worth noticing about these grants. In the 
first place, they modified the Kempe formula by introducing a different rate of 
percentage grant for teachers' salaries compared. with other expenditure, the 
object being to enable better salaries to be paid. In the second place, the pay- 
ment of the grants was not related to particular schools or particular subjects, 
but to the local system of elementary education as a whole. 


The EducationTAct, 1918 


17. The Supplementary Grants were paid for the financial years 1917-18 
and 1918-19. Fisher's Bill was introduced in August, 1917, and afforded the 
opportunity for a complete reform of the system of grants to local education 
authorities. For the 57 separate grants payable by the Board of Education 
(17 for elementary education and 40 for higher education) it substituted from 
Ist April, 1919, the conception of annual substantive grants in aid of education 
payable under regulations, related to expenditure and dependent upon the 
maintenance of an efficient system of education by the local authority. The 
continuance of the distinction made in the Act of 1902 between authorities for 
elementary education and authorities for higher education prevented 
introduction of a single substantive grant for education as a whole—there ha 
to be a substantive grant for elementary, and a substantive grant for higher 
education. The latter was calculated at a flat rate of 50 per cent (including 
the “ whisky money ”) for all higher education authorities ; the former was 
calculated on a “ Kempe” formula substantially identical with that adopte 
for the Supplementary Grants of 1917, taking account of the number оз 
children in the area, the expenditure upon their education and the capacity 9 
the area to meet that expenditure, as measured by assessable value. 


18. There was considerable debate upon the financial provisions of the Bill. 
So great was the fear of the future reduction of the grants under the pressure 
of economy that there was a demand that the scale and basis of the grants 
should be written into the Bill so that, once the Act was passed, they could not 
be altered without amending legislation. This demand was defeated in favour 
of prescription by regulations. But the demand that the statute should embo у, 
the principle that the grants should cover at least half the net expenditure 9 
authorities prevailed under strong pressure, particularly from the Londo? 
Members, and the Act included provision for the payment of a deficiency gra? 
designed to bring the total substantive grants up to a minimum of 50 per се 
of the Authority's net “ recognisable ” expenditure іп the case of any authori 
which would have received less than 50 per cent under the operation of 
regulations governing the payment of substantive grant. The introduction of 
deficiency grant obviously restricted the operation of the elementary educatio 
grant formula as a means of differentiating between rich and poor areas and 
equalising the rate burden. 


Тһе Geddes Period 


19. The financial provisions of the Act of 1918, coupled with the provisions 
relating to the preparation and submission by authorities of schemes" for th® у 
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areas, introduced the conception of a constructive partnership between the 
central and local authorities in the orderly and progressive development of the 
public system. It was not long, however, before the application of these 
provisions met the test of very stormy conditions. At the end of 1920 and the 
beginning of 1921, in response to the government's decision to exercise rigid 
economy in public expenditure, the Board of Education issued two Circulars 
(1185 and. 1190), the general effect of which was that, whilst existing commit- 
ments would be honoured and the minimum statutory education services 
carried on, local education authorities should undertake no new commitments 
without submitting specific proposals and estimates for the approval of the 
Board. In this way the central authority undertook the task of enforcing the 
Strictest possible economy under an expenditure grant system by detailed 
supervision of local administration, including the administration of teachers’ 
salaries under the Burnham agreements. In 1921 the government set up, 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Eric Geddes, a committee on national ex- 
penditure which recommended stringent economies in public expenditure. 
During the “ Geddes ” period limits were placed through the Departmental 

i diture of local education authorities which 
would be recognised for grant— generally, in the field of higher education and, 
in the sphere of elementary education, under the heads of teachers' salaries, 
loan charges, special services, provision о 
expenditure. 


20. In taking these measures the Board relied upon the power given to them 
by the Act of 1918 and the regulations made thereunder to decide whether 
expenditure of authorities should, or should not, be recognised as expenditure 
in aid of which parliamentary grants should be made to the authority". 
Naturally, the economy measures caused disappointment on the part of the 
more progressive authorities and complaint about the detailed control which. 


spending device". They considered that it should be replaced by “ fixed grants or 
by grants based on some definite unit". They were “impressed by the 
position of impotence of the Board of Education in either controlling ex- 
penditure, or effecting economies, once the policy has been determined." 
Nevertheless, the Committee made no constructive proposals for reforming 
the grant system ; they confined themselves to recommending a series of 
economy measures which would have done serious damage to the structure and 
efficiency of the education service. Notwithstanding the rough handling which the 
expenditure grant system received in the Committee's Report, the fact remains 


that the system was so administered during this period that between 1921-22 


and 1923-24 the total net expenditure of local education authorities dropped 


топ £73,146,372 to £67,602,536, and corresponding economies were made in the 


charge for Exchequer grant without varying materially the overall percentage 
of grant paid on the expenditure. Moreover, the increasingly close collabora- 
tion which administration during 
central and local authorities encouraged closer an 
consultation between them and thus strengthened the sense of partnership in 


а common enterprise. 


21. In 1922 a Departmental Committee was appointed under Lord Meston 
to consider “ what system of Exchequer grants 1n respect of locally adminis- 
tered services assisted from the Exchequer can be substituted for the percentage 
grant system, and to what extent and with what exceptions, if any, the alternative 
Systems can be applied”. Nothing came from the deliberations of the Meston 
Committee, but a Memorandum submitted to the Committee by the Board of 
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Education and subsequently published as а White Paper іп 1926 stated а reasoned 
case for the retention of the percentage grant system. It admitted that the 
existing grant formula for elementary education was inadequate in its effect 
in equalising the rate burden between different local education authorities and 
suggested improvements in certain directions ; but, on the question of economy 
and the central control of expenditure, it challenged the view of the Geddes 
Committee and contended that the existing grant system had shown itself 
capable of being “ under present circumstances a powerful engine for restricting 
expenditure". 


Block Grants Interlude 


22. With the change of government in 1924 the “ economy ” Circular 
Мо. 1190 was withdrawn, “ rationing ” was discontinued and “ the engines 
were reversed ” so as to encourage expansion, though these measures were no 
reflected in any substantial alteration in the Board of Education Estimates 
for the year. In the following year (a further change of Government having 
occurred meanwhile) the question of education grants became caught up 
in the examination of the scheme for rolling up the Exchequer grants in aid 9 
services under the Ministry of Health into a Block Grant—a scheme subsequently 
embodied in the Local Government Act of 1929. The conception of a Bloc 
Grant for the education service was based upon the procedure which the Board 
of Education had already announced (in Circular No. 1358) of asking local 
education authorities to prepare “ programmes " through which proposals 
for development would be dealt with “ not in isolation, but as part of a well- 
considered plan of orderly advance ", in which the several items would ђе 
arranged in order of priority according to their relative urgency, importance 
and practicability. Іп this way it was hoped that the Central Department 
would be able to form an estimate of its future commitments and “ secure 
a greater degree of continuity and stability in policy and administration, 59 
that, even if the rate of advance has to be regulated by financial limitations, 
it will not be interrupted or diverted”. It was, however, subsequently reco£- 
nised that a Block Grant system of grants, wholly unrelated to expenditure 
and fixed for a period of years, could not be economically applied to a service 
like education which was still in process of development and major reform, an 
the proposal was dropped. 


23. Two innovations which belong to this period may here be noticed. А 
provision was introduced into the Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act of 
1926 to remove, any doubt as to the power of the Board of Education to disallow 
expenditure for grant on the score of extravagance as measured by certain 
standards. This provision is interesting in the light of suggestions include 
in the Board's Memorandum to the Meston Committee for the development 0 
a system of standards of cost as limitations of “ recognisable ” expenditure. 


24. The other innovation concerned the finance of training colleges provided 
and maintained by local education authorities. Before the introduction of the 
flat-rate 50 per cent deficiency grant for higher education in 1919, the capitation 
grants payable in respect of the training college service amounted in mos 
cases to more than 50 per cent of the net expenditure. The merger of these 
capitation grants in the 50 per cent flat-rate expenditure grant consequently 
caused a sense of grievance to authorities maintaining training colleges—# 
the more acute because, of course, many of the students at the colleges came 
from the areas of authorities that did not maintain colleges and the trained 
output of the colleges might find employment anywhere in the country: 
To meet this grievance provision was made by regulation in 1923-24 for ? 
special additional or “super” grant to authorities maintaining training 
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colleges. This special grant was limited to a total of £70,000 and was dis- 
tributed at capitation rates. It continued until 1926-27, when by Section 12 (2) 
of the Economy (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act of 1926, the Board were enabled 
to recover from authorities not maintaining training colleges a sum equivalent 
to the “super” grant. This training college “ levy " was collected on a formula 
related to the average attendance in elementary schools and the rateable value 
of the area, thus reflecting the extent of the authority’s need to employ teachers 
and the ability of the area to pay for their employment. Its effect was to 
restore to 50 per cent the central authority's contribution to the net expenditure 
on maintained training colleges and to make all authorities contribute something 


towards the remaining 50 per cent, whether they maintained colleges or not. 


25. Though various changes and adjustments in detail were subsequently 
made, this system of “ super " grant and * levy " continued and is the basis 
from which the present training college “ pool" grant has been evolved. 
Under the present system the net expenditure of authorities maintaining training 
colleges is recognised for grant at the rate of 100 per cent, 40 per cent of the sum 
then being recovered from all authorities under a formula related to the average 
number of children on the registers of schools in the area. This arrangement 
recognises the fact that, though only a minority of authorities maintain training 
colleges, all authorities benefit from the training college service and should 


therefore make an appropriate contribution. 


The Economy Crisis of 1931 


26. A short period of comparatively quiet development under the expenditure 
grant system followed the dropping of the Block Grant proposals for education. 
With the change of Government in 1929, an attempt was made to quicken the 
tempo. But these plans soon ran into the “ economic blizzard ” which reached 
this country in the 1930-31 period. Following upon the Report of a Committee 
appointed under Sir George May to advise on possible reductions in national 
expenditure on the supply services, and the passage of the National Economy 
Act of 1931, a Circular (No. 1413) was issued by the Board of Education designed 
to secure economies estimated at about £7,000,000 in a full year. The measures 
to effect these economies were (i) the abolition of the 50 per cent minimum 
deficiency grant for elementary education which had been forced upon Fisher 
in 1918—a grant which the May Committee criticised as calculated “ to defeat 
one of the most important objects of the [grant] formula, viz. the differentiation 
of the grant between rich and poor areas " ; (ii) a 10 per cent reduction of 
teachers? salaries in both elementary and higher education ;* (iii) the amend- 
ment of the grant formula for elementary education by substituting 50 per cent 
for 60 per cent as the rate payable on teachers’ salaries (qualified by raising 
the capitation grant per unit of average attendance from 36s. to 45s.);* and 
(iv) the postponement of the expansion of the education service. 


* were restored during the period 1934-35. 
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ж These “ cuts 


The Remaining Period up to the Second World War 


28. No major changes occurred in the grant system and the financial 
relations between the central and local education authorities during the perio 
between the dying down of the economic crisis of 1931 and the outbreak of 
the second world war. Progress was resumed with the re-organisation of 
elementary schools on the * Hadow " basis, and preparations began to be 
made for legislation raising the age of compulsory attendance to 15—ultimately 
embodied in Mr. Oliver Stanley's Act of 1936. But, with the growth of expendi- 
ture on education, there was growing dissatisfaction on the part of local 
education authorities with the operation of the elementary education grant 
formula. They began as early as 1933 to press for a Departmental Committee 
to consider the whole question. 4 


29. In essence, the case of the authorities was that the Fisher elementary 
education grant formula of 1919, based on the Kempe Committee's formula о 
1914, had been for some time operating increasingly to their disadvantage 
owing, not to any inherent defect in the formula as a formula, but to the 
growing incompatibility of the particular standard figures which it contained 
with the circumstances of the times. Average attendance was decreasing owing 
to the fall in the number of children in the schools, thus reducing the amount О: 
grant produced by the capitation element in the formula ; rateable value was 
increasing, thus increasing the effect of the rate-deduction factor. In addition, 
the 50 per cent minimum guaranteed by the deficiency grant had been removed. 
The result was a continuing decrease in the ratio of grant to net expenditure. 
In the sphere of higher education the 50 per cent flat-rate grant, though 
admittedly having the advantage of simplicity, was criticised as taking nO 
account of the widely differing financial circumstances of the areas and the wide 
variation in the cost of the services provided by the several local education 
authorities. On top of all this, since the passage of the Local Government Act 
of 1929, de-rating had seriously circumscribed the basis of local revenue. 


30. The grant formula was adjusted with the object of encouraging progress 
with * Hadow " re-organisation, the rate of grant on the cost of new buildings 
and equipment reguired to carry out the national programme being raised from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent ;* and the rate of grant on expenditure on the con- 
veyance of children to school was raised from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. But 
the national financial situation precluded a drastic revision of the grant syste™, 


and soon the threat of war and the cost of re-armament and national defence 
cast their shadows over the scene. 


The Second World War 


31. When war broke out in 1939, the elementary education grant was 
stabilised for each local education authority at a “ standard percentage ”, 1.6 
the percentage which grant bore to the net recognisable expenditure of the 
area in 1937-38. The higher education grant remained at 50 per cent. During 
the course of the war special rates of grant were introduced for certain services» 
e.g., for expenditure on air-raid precautions the rate was raised from 50 рё 
cent to 100 per cent; while, as part of the measures to safeguard the well- 
being of children in war-time, the rate of grant for the school meals servic® 
was raised to 100 per cent on capital expenditure and by 20 per cent—an 
later by a further 10 per cent—over the “ standard percentage" on running 
costs (subject to a minimum of 70 per cent and a maximum of 95 per cent): 
Expenditure on the administration of the school milk service was admitted 


* It had been similarly raised for a like purpose in 1929 for a period of three years, but 
the economic crisis of 1931 caused the withdrawal of this concession. 
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for 100 per cent grant (the cost of the milk itself being borne on the Vote of the 
Ministry of Food). 
The Post-war Period 

32. Despite the set-back of the war to progress with educational development, 
the war-time grant settlement enabled the main framework of the service to 
be maintained intact. A new education service—the youth service—was intro- 
duced, and the school meals and the school milk services were expanded very 
considerably beyond their pre-war size and scope. 

33. With the passage of Mr. Butler's Act in 1944 one of the principal 
obstacles to a comprehensive reform of the grant system—the existence of two 
categories of local education authority—was removed. Pending a more 
permanent settlement of the financial relations between the government and 
local authorities an interim education grant formula was introduced. This 
formula was based upon a “ combined standard percentage ” for each area, 
representing the total percentage which grant (both elementary and higher) 
bore to net expenditure in the area (including, in the case of counties, the former 
“Part ШІ” authorities therein) in 1938-39. This percentage was increased 
by five in recognition of the increased cost of teachers’ salaries resulting from 
the new Burnham agreements which began to operate on Ist April, 1945. In 
addition, the arrangements for “ spreading ” the local charge for maintained 
training colleges were continued, as were the special rates of grant on school 
milk and meals, whilst special 100 per cent rates were given for expenditure 
on the scheme for the emergency training of teachers and on the removal of 
air-raid precautions and war defence works. In addition, a sum of about 
£2,000,000 was distributed as an additional grant to the poorer areas and areas 


with sparse population. 


The Unit Grant System for School Dinners 


34, This interim settlement lasted until the end of the financial year 1947-48. 
Only one major change was made during its continuance—viz., the introduction 
of the unit grant system for running costs in the school dinner service in April, 
1947. Under this system the central authority undertook to cover by grant 
the whole of the reasonable expenditure of authorities as determined by the 
Minister, in consultation with the authority, through the medium of separate 
unit costs for food and for overheads, fixed on the basis of estimates 
submitted in advance by the authority. Any expenditure incurred by the 
authority in excess of the sum implied by these unit costs became a charge on 
the rates. Authorities were allowed until 30th September (subsequently 
postponed to 31st October) in the year concerned to submit variations of the 
estimates on which the unit costs were based ; thereafter no variations could 
be'considered unless clearly attributable to circumstances outside the control 
of the authority, e.g., à new Joint Industrial Council wages agreement made 
too late to be taken into account by the final date mentioned above. 


The Grant Settlement of 1948 


35. This is the settlement which operates to-day. ]t formed an integral 
part of the general settlement of the financial relations between the government 
and local authorities, as embo! ied in the Local Government Act of 1948 
(Which established the Exchequer Equalisation Grant їп aid of all rate-borne 

i diture not met by grants from the 


expendi i di education expen 
pendite, шаар in the relief brought to local rates by making the 


inistry of Education), and in ! : ini i 
national health service and national assistance centrally administered services 
falling wholly as a charge upon the Exchequer. у г 
36. The present system of education grants is set out in the current Local 
Education Renate Grant Regulations and need not be repeated here. Its 
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principal feature is the Main Grant formula, which represents a reversion to 
the principles of the Kempe Committee's formula, but applied to the whole 
field of educational expenditure and with the standard figures in each of the 
three factors—capitation grant, percentage grant and rate-deduction—adjusted 
to modern levels and designed, through the rate-deduction factor, to secure à 
more equitable share of the total grant for the poorer authorities. The aim 
has, in fact, been to relate the grant, in the words of Mr. Butler during the 
passage of his Bill through Parliament, to “ the number of children in the 
area and the capacity of the area to pay for their education ". The use о 
rateable value as a criterion of “ capacity to рау” is no doubt still open to 
criticism by the expert, but it is perhaps not unduly optimistic to suggest that 
such criticism will be at any rate largely allayed by the new valuation lists pro- 
vided for in the Local Government Act of 1948. = 

37. For the rest, the regulations provide for the continuance of the Training 
College (“ Pool) Grant, the School Milk and School Meals (including the 
Unit Cost) Grant and the special 100 per cent grants for the war residua 
services, viz., the emergency training scheme and the removal of air-raid 
Shelters and temporary war defence works. The settlement also carried with 
it the allowance for grant of expenditure on the payment of education rates 
and on meeting certain charges under the Local Government Superannuation 
Act of 1937. In 1949 a Recoupment Grant was introduced whereby the rate- 
borne cost of the education of children who could not be said to belong to the 
area of any particular authority was spread over all authorities. 


Conclusion . 

38. This chapter has attempted to show how the finance of public education; 
despite a succession of “ crises ” and set-backs, has grown from a system 0 
particular—and largely unrelated—subsidies to a system of joint finance base 
upon a real partnership between the central authority and local education 
authorities. It is, in fact, a story of progress from “ contract " to “ status 
between the two in the pursuit of a common adventure. The turning-point 
lies in Fisher's settlement of 1917-19 and the recommendations of the Кетре 
Committee on which that settlement was very largely founded. How the 
present relationship will develop cannot be foreseen—still less can it be 
suggested that anything in the nature of finality has been reached. The process 
is evolutionary and continuing. The growth of the public education service 
inevitably bears heavily upon both central and local funds, as the followin£ 
figures show :— 


Local education authority 


net expenditure Grant thereon 
1905-06 pè ee £22,440,000 £12,255,000 
1913-14 FS к #30,011,000 #13,828,000 
1919-20 T zs £52,730,000 £28,568,000 
1938-39 EN E £93,815,000 £45,500,000 
1944-45 P 5s £113,745,000 £58,290,000 
1945-46 T 23 #143,358,000 £81,880,000 
1949-50 “4 £237,257,000 £144,852,000 


The lack of resilience of the rates as a source of revenue might suggest “ Бірге” 
and better ” Exchequer grants as a ready solution to the local problem. such 
a solution should, however, be looked upon with a critical eye by all those who 
have at heart the preservation and development of the principle of responsible 
local government, which has been evolved in this country during the last 
hundred years and which underlies the present partnership in the administratio? 
of the public educational system. For it is the very essence of partnership thor 
each partner should make a reasonable and proper contribution, financial ап 

other, to the furtherance of the common objective; otherwise the relationship 115 

degeneration into one of principal and agent, paymaster and payee. The solutio? 
of this problem, however, raises wider issues which cannot be dealt with he! 
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CHAPTER IV 
SCHOOLS 


1900-1950. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL 


1. It is generally claimed to be the great achievement of the 1944 Act that it 
was the first Education Act to regard education as a continuous process from 
the cradle to the grave. This conception of education was the result of half a 
century's progress, and any attempt to record the part played by the Central 
Department in the sphere of primary and secondary education during this 
period must be selective if it is not to be a bare recital of dates and events. 
There were many developments in this period which cannot be dealt with 
adequately in a short compass—for example, the progressive lengthening of 
school life*—and the paragraphs which follow concentrate on what 15, perhaps, 
the most important development over the period—the emergence of a unified 
System of primary and secondary education. 


Public Education in 1900 
. 2. Reference to the state of public education in 1900 has already been made 
in Chapter І. The School Boards established by the Forster Act of 1870 had 
founded a number of elementary schools to supplement the schools provided 
by voluntary bodies. The Elementary Education Act of 1876 made it the duty 
of the parent of every child under 14 to see that his child received efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic ; after 1891 elementary 
education became virtually free, although it was not until 1918 that all fees in 
elementary schools were finally abolished. The provision of secondary educa- 
tion from public funds, on the other hand, was, to say the least, fragmentary 
and haphazard. England had been very slow to grasp the need for a national 
Scheme of secondary education, partly because the deep-rooted individualism 
of the English character resisted any encroachment by the state on what had 
long been regarded as the preserve of the Churches and of private enterprise ; 
partly, it must be confessed, because the ruthless spirit of the industrial revolu- 
tion regarded child labour as more important than education. During the 
nineteenth century, therefore, education beyond the elementary stage had in 
general been confined to the old grammar schools and the “ public schools " ; 
of the latter, a few, like Eton and Winchester, were medieval foundations that 
had long enjoyed a national reputation, while the majority had sprung up 
mainly to cater for the sons of the successful business men of the Victorian era. 


3. During the last decade of the century, however, the results of the Forster 
Act began to make themselves felt, and a strong tendency appeared for the 
more talented pupils at elementary schools to remain there an extra year or two. 
Thus, although the school leaving age was not raised to 11 until 1893 or to 12 
until 1899, there were found, in 1895, to be nearly half a million children over 
12 in the elementary schools and 250,000 over 13.1 These children either found 
their way to what were usually called “ higher grade" elementary schools, 
which were especially organised to cater for the more advanced pupils from a 
number of contributory schools, or formed what came to be known as “ higher 
tops ” at ordinary elementary schools. There were thus in 1900 a considerable 
number of elementary school children who were of what we should now regard 
as secondary school age. But this vigorous eruption within the elementary 


* This was described in Chapter II of the 1947 Report. 
t The exact figures are 470,846 and 252,026 respectively (Report of Committee of Council 


9n Education, 1895-96). 
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schools was something quite distinct, both socially and scholastically, from the 
tranquil, perhaps rather sluggish, stream of traditional grammar school educa- 
tion. It was very difficult indeed for an elementary school pupil to pass to а 
grammar school, and it has been estimated that in 1895 only four or five out of 
every thousand did so. 


4. The grammar schools themselves had been at a low ebb during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. They had suffered severely from the arrival of 
the railways, which enabled the local squire or the successful merchant to send'' 
his son farther afield to be educated. Many of them, too, had been handi- 
capped by the restrictive character of their ancient charters. However, the 
report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, which led to the Endowed Schools 
Act of 1869, initiated a gradual recovery. This act provided for the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners who were empowered to alter existing endowment 
schemes. Тһе Charity Commissioners, who succeeded the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners in 1874, continued with the Work, and by the end of the century 
Parliament had approved the amendment of more than 900 of these charters. 
Although they adhered to their classical tradition, the grammar schools were 
gradually widening their curricula to include scientific subjects and modern 
languages; for great headmasters, like Thring of Uppingham and Butler 0 
Shrewsbury, had shown how much could profitably be done in this direction. 
In addition more schools were thrown open to girls. Тһе number of endowe' 
schools for girls which had been reported by the Schools Inquiry Commission 
to be only 14 had risen to 86 in 1897, at which date there were also 31 endowe 
schools for both boys and girls. 


5. The formation of science classes not only in grammar schools but in 
higher grade elementary schools and evening schools was fostered by the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington with fairly generous grants, 
and received a further impetus from the Technical Instruction Act of 1889, 
which authorised the newly-created county and county borough councils ап 
other local authorities to levy a penny rate in order to “ supply ог aid in supply- 
ing technical or manual instruction ". The authorities acquired additiona 
resources for this purpose the following year from the well-known ** whisky, 
money ”, which was to be spent either on technical instruction or the relief of 
the rates. Most of the authorities used it for the former purpose, and the 
experience they thus obtained in the administration of education, limited though 
it was, was undoubtedly a factor in preparing them for the much heavier 
responsibilities they were to be given in 1902. Another factor was the success 
of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act of 1889. 


The Need for Legislation 


Department in Whitehall, and science “ schools ? or classes drawing grant from 


‹ partment and located indiscriminately in gramma 
schools, higher grade schools and evening continuation shoals. There was 
much confusion and overlapping between the central departments and 1° 
co-ordination in the field itself. The problem was how to weave these thre® 


strands into a single system—a problem, incidentally, that was not to be solve 
until 1944, 


7. Matthew Arnold had long urged the necessity for such a system. Appalled 
by the unfavourable comparison between secondary education in England ап 
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in most continental countries, he had been the moving spirit behind not only 
the Schools Inquiry Commission but also the Bryce Commission on Secondary 
Education, although he died before the latter's report was published in 1895. 
That report recommended the establishment of a single central authority “ not 
in order to control but rather to supervise education in this country ". Hence 
the establishment of the Board of Education in 1900. Тһе Bryce Report also 
advocated the creation of new local authorities in every county and every 
county borough for providing secondary education. The latter recommenda- 
tion, which was not, of course, adopted, side-stepped one of the burning 
questions of the day—should secondary education be entrusted to the School 
Boards or to the county councils, county boroughs and lesser local authorities ? 


8. The Education Act of 1902 came down on the side of local authorities. 
It charged the county councils and county borough councils (but not the 
borough and urban district councils, the authorities for Part III of the Act) 
to “consider the educational needs of their areas and to take such steps as 
seemed to them desirable, after consultation with the Board of Education, to 
supply or aid the supply of education other than elementary." In other 
words the Act encouraged, but did not compel, local authorities to provide 
higher, or secondary, education out of the rates. 


9. Although the demand for educational reform was fairly general by the end 
of the century there were serious difficulties in the way of introducing the 
necessary legislation. Апу system of secondary education, to be successful, 
must be based on a sound elementary system. The existing one was badly in 
need of overhaul, and to Sir Robert Morant, the architect of the 1902 Act, 
it was clear that this involved two things: first, the abolition of the School 
Boards, and, secondiy, the aiding of the voluntary schools out of the rates ; 
for voluntary schools, which were nearly three times as numerous as the 
Board schools, were in urgent need of financial support. Both these proposals 
aroused fierce opposition—the former from the Boards themselves and their 
supporters, of whom Joseph Chamberlain was one, the latter from the powerful 
Nonconformist interests. 


The Cockerton Judgment 


10. Indeed, the Act might have had to be postponed indefinitely if the hand 
of the government had not been much strengthened by the episode known 
as the Cockerton judgment. In 1900 a local government auditor, Mr. T. 
Barclay Cockerton, ruled that the London School Board had acted illegally in 
providing higher education out of the rates. It has since been revealed that, if 
the voice was the voice of Cockerton, the mind was the mind of Morant. The 
latter was not the man to wait, like Horace's yokel, until the river had flowed 
by so that he could cross on dry land. He was determined that the Bill should 
pass, and pass soon, and he saw a neat way of bringing things toahead. Asthe 
result of exhaustive researches Morant formed the opinion that the action of 
'the School Boards in financing secondary education from the rates was not 
justifiable in law. He was quick to realise that, if this could once be proved 
in court, the death knell of the School Boards was sounded, and the ground 
Would be cut beneath the feet of those who said things could carry on as they 
Were. Utilising what has been described as " the comparative leisure of a 
Boxing Day morning " he placed the necessary information at the disposal of 
his friend Dr. Garnett, secretary of the London Technical Education Com- 
mittee, who was preparing a case against the London School Board, and in 
due course Cockerton's judgment against the Board was confirmed by the 
Court of Queen's Bench and the Court of Appeal. 
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11. Morant's action was of far-reaching importance, and has aroused endless 
controversy. The sabre of the Cockerton judgment fell on the higher grade 
‘schools which, partly in order to attract the handsome grants of the Science 
and Art Department, had developed a practical, scientific bias. Their 
early suppression has thus been lamented by many who saw in them the 
germ of the modern schools of to-day, and regarded their disappearance as а 
heavy price to pay for the 1902 Act. To them, Morant has appeared in the 
light of a reactionary. They have accused him of ruthless ambition, of oriental 
subtlety and (when Permanent Secretary) of rampant despotism. On the 
other hand his defenders point to the 1902 Act as a most statesmanlike measure 
that has formed a sound basis for further advances. It did for secondary educa- 
tion what the 1870 Act had done for elementary education. Would these 
advances have been possible if the School Boards had not been replaced БУ 
local education authorities ? And were not the School Boards so firmly 
entrenched that nothing less than the Cockerton judgment would .have up- 
rooted them? “Тһе Cockerton judgment," said the Duke of Devonshire 1n 
the Upper House, * has rendered the situation acute, and has cut the knot 
which might in other circumstances have required prolonged unravelling. . - - 


Administering the New System 


12. Morant also left his mark on the elementary schools. Тһе Elementary 
School Code of 1904, which was largely his work, founded a policy in marke 
contrast to the old system of “ payment by results”. The prefatory note ІП 
particular, though it necessarily reflected the current conception of elementary 
education as being for the masses and secondary education only for the gifte 
few, broke new ground, and in a sense may be said to have anticipated the 19' 
Act, by the emphasis it placed on the potentialities of the individual child. | AS 
a statement of aims it is still largely valid, and it was repeated in every edition 
of the Code until 1926, and thereafter in the Board's * Handbook of Suggestions 
for Teachers". Тһе opening sentence well conveys the spirit of the whole :— 

** The purpose of the Public Elementary School is to form and strengthen 
the character and to develop the intelligence of the children entrusted to 
it, and to make the best use of the school years available, in assisting both 
girls and boys, according to their different needs, to fit themselves, practically 
as well as intellectually, for the work of life.” 


13. During the years of energetic and fruitful administration that continued 
until the first world war the new organisation became consolidated. “ АП the 
partners in the work of education," it has been written,* ** were new and had 
to learn their job and get to know each other. Тһе Board of Education 5000 
realised the limitations of its powers and chose the path of leading rather tha? 
dictating. The new local education authorities got down to the business O 
surveying their areas and preparing schemes to remedy deficiencies, and t 
managers of the non-provided and endowed schools took their responsibilities 
seriously and did much to improve the schools under their charge." 


The New Grammar Schools 


14. The Board subsidised the new grammar schools not only by paying 
grant to the local education authorities but, from 1904 onwards, by a direct 
capitation grant to the schools themselves. Thus “ maintained ” or “ aide 
grammar schools were also * direct grant ” schools until 1919, when it was 
felt that the Board should no longer support them through two different channels 
and the aided schools were invited to choose which they preferred. Owing 
this financial encouragement and to the greatly increased activities of the 


* Curtis : “ History of Education in Great Britain," Chap. X. University Tutorial press: 
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Inspectorate, the number of secondary schools “ recognised for grant " by the 
Board rose from 491 in 1904-5 to 802 in 1908-9, while the number of pupils 
rose from 85,358 to 135,776. Іп 1925, the year before the publication of the 
Hadow Report, the numbers had become 1,161 and 334,194 in spite of the 
interruption of war and the lean years that followed. The number of these 
schools actually provided or controlled by the local authorities rose from less 
than 200 in 1906 to 624 in 1925. 


Other Schools for Older Children 


15. Hardly any of these schools, of course, were free (in 1906 the number 
was four). However, the 1902 Act had authorised local education authorities 
to award scholarships to enable children to pass from elementary to secondary 
schools, and this “ ladder to the university ” was considerably widened by the 
introduction of the “ free place system " in 1907. This was an arrangement by 
which any school accepting the new rate of £5 per head for each pupil between 
the ages of 12 and 18 had to reserve 25 per cent of the annual admissions for 
non-paying pupils from the elementary schools. Yet demand soon began to 
outstrip supply. Thousands of candidates for the free places had to be rejected 
each year, and the qualifying examination for them, though never intended to 
be competitive, soon became fiercely so. Inevitably, the elementary schools 
once more began to “sprout”. As early as 1906 the Consultative Committee 
set up by the Act of 1899 was reporting on “ higher elementary schools ”, while 
the “central schools ” that began to appear 1n 1911-12, particularly in London 
and the north, were merely higher grade schools under a new name. Their 
approach was practical, and they were intended to fit a child for clerical and 
similar occupations. 

16. From the pool of aspirants to secondary education some found their 
way at the age of 13 to the junior technical schools, which dated from 1905 
but only attained recognition as a separate class of schools in 1913. Their 
curriculum was mainly vocational, but they provided some general education 
as well, the amount varying greatly from school to school. The purpose of 
these schools was declared by the Board to be "to prepare pupils either for 
artisan or other industrial occupations or for domestic service ”. They were 
not intended to compete with the grammar schools in the task of preparing boys 
for the universities or professions. It is true that the idea of including}technical 
schools in a public system of secondary education was as old as the Bryce 
Report, which had stated that “ no definition of technical instruction is possible 
that does not bring it under the head of secondary education " ; but it gained 
little headway until the Spens Report of 1938* advocated the promotion of 
some of these junior technical schools to * technical high schools ” and their 
incorporation in а tripartite system of secondary education—grammar, modern 
and technical schools, all enjoying, if possible, equal status. The Norwood 
Report} five years later elaborated the same plan. 


The Fisher Act and the Hadow Report 
17. It was a nation hungry for social reform that greeted the Fisher Act of 
i ith the significant phrase, “ With a view to the establish- 
1918, which opened with the sig x eee ОИ ee 


ment ‘onal system of public education . . .7. 
A Шо partnership between the central and local educational 


authorities, and the procedure by which the latter were to submit “ schemes ” 


* Secondary Education. Report of the Consultative Committee, with special reference to 
Gro secondary educa Technical High Schools. H.M.S.O., 1938, 45 i 

+ Curriculum and Examinations in Secondary Schools. Report of the Committee of the 
Secondary Shoal Examinations Council Н.М.5.0., 1943, 18. 6d. 
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of development for the approval of the Board foreshadowed the “ development 
plans " of 1944. Of more practical import, Section 2(1)(а) gave a new direction 
to post-primary education by providing that it should be the duty of the local 
education authority responsible for elementary education to make adequate 
and suitable provision by means of central schools, central or special classes, 
or otherwise : 

“ (i) for including in the curriculum of public elementary schools, at 
appropriate stages, practical instruction suitable to the ages, abilities and 
requirements of the children ; and 

“ (i) for organising in public elementary schools courses of advanced 
instruction for the older or more intelligent children in attendance at such 
schools, including children who stay at such schools beyond the age of 14." 


18. The new movement was carried to its logical outcome in 1926, when 
the Consultative Committee published its famous report on the “ Education 
of the Adolescent," generally known by the name of its Chairman, Sir W. H. 
Hadow. Тһе report visualised education in two distinct stages: primary, 
ending at 11, and secondary, ending at 15 as soon as the provision of new schools 
was far enough advanced to permit the raising of the school leaving age. ЈЕ 
defended the break at 11 in a striking passage : “ There is a tide which begins 
to rise in the veins of youth at the age of eleven or twelve. It is called by the 
name of adolescence. If that tide can be taken at the flood, and a new voyage 
begun in the strength and along the flow of its current we think that it will 


ووو 


‘move on to fortune’. 


19. “ Along the flow of its current ". . . the accent lies there. Тһе Hadow 
Committee reached the conclusion that the academic, grammar school type 
of secondary education was unsuited to the needs of the vast majority of 
children who would be leaving school for employment at the age of 15. For 
them, something more functional, more closely related to life as it would be 
lived on leaving school, was required. “ At the age of eleven ог twelve,” 
says the report, “ children are waking to the various new interests suggested by 
the world about them. Many of them are already beginning to think of their 
future occupations, and anxious to be doing something which seems to have 
an obvious connection with them. Many more, without having any clear idea 
what they will do when they leave school, feel ill at ease in an atmosphere © 
books and lessons, and are eager to turn to some form of practical and con- 
structive work, in which they will not merely be learners, but doers, and, in 4 
small way, creators." So the “ central " or “ senior " schools were to be ге“ 
organised as “ modern " secondary schools, with an age of entry at 117 
schools whose work “ must not seem, as sometimes perhaps it still does, the 
antithesis of real life but the complement of it." 


20. We may be said to be still living, educationally speaking, in the Hadow 
era, for so much that his committee recommended has become law in the 
1944 Act: the conception of education in stages, the provision of different 
types of secondary education for all, the much discussed break at 11, the 
arrangement for later transfer of a child, where necessary, from one type 9 
school to another. Even our present educational terminology dates from 
Hadow : the use of “ primary ” (replacing the old “ elementary ”) to indicate 
the first stage, “ secondary " to cover all types of post-primary full-time educa- 
tion other than further education instead of, as hitherto, the grammar type 
only ; above all, the “ secondary modern school.” It should be noted: 
however, that Hadow did not bring the junior technical schools under hi$ 
secondary umbrella. Не praised them and left them alone, with their age © 
entry at 13. Не regarded them as purely vocational, and as quite distinct fro™ 
his modern schools, which were to use “ realistic” studies only as an ^ instru 
ment of general education." 
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21. The Hadow Report was іп fact а challenge which we are still striving to 
meet. As we look back over the last quarter of a century we can see how 
great a challenge it was. The principle of re-organisation at 11, which had 
already been adopted in certain areas, Was noW to be put into effect throughout 
the country. The school leaving age was to be raised and the abolition of fees 
throughout the secondary system would follow as a logical consequence. But 
other far-reaching reforms were implicit in the report. A re-organisation of 
local education authorities was necessary to bring all secondary education 
under one authority, and a recasting of the dual system to enable voluntary 
bodies to play their full part was called for. These were some of the problems 
that came into prominence in the late "twenties and which were to determine 


the course of policy in the next two decades. 


Raising the School Leaving Age 

22. The first attempts to act on the Committee’s recommendations were not 
propitious. It was in an atmosphere of growing economic stress that Sir 
Charles Trevelyan’s proposals to raise the school age to 15 were made. The 
issue of the report of Sir George May’s Committee meant the abolition of the 
special 50 per cent grant on school buildings (see page 96) and a reduction in 
teachers’ salaries, and the progress of re-organisation was held up. The general 
review of the free place system which was carried out in 1931, and its replace- 
ment by a system of special places based on parental income, valuable as it was 
as a means of widening the opportunity for grammar school education, 
entrenched the principle of fees in this type of school still more firmly. 


23, In 1936 legislation was passed to raise the age to 15 with exemptions 
for beneficial employment and to assist voluntary bodies with re-organisation. 
The 50 per cent grant on elementary school buildings was restored and every 
effort was made to concentrate on providing new accommodation for the extra 
age group of children over 14. Three years later, however, the second world 
war put a stop to all development, which did not proceed until the Act of 1944 


came into operation. 


24. The situation with which the Act of 1944 was designed to deal was summed 
up in a memorandum prepared in the Board of Education in 1942 in the 


following words :— 

“The full-time schooling of the children of our country is in many respects 
seriously defective. It ends for some 90 per cent of them far too soon 
(fourteen), It is conducted in many cases in premises which are scandalously 
bad. It is imparted in the case of some schools by persons who need have no 
qualifications to teach anybody anything. It is conducted under statute and 
regulations which emphasise social distinctions and which in general make 
the educational future of the child more dependent on his place of residence 
and the financial circumstances of his parents than on his own capacity and 
promise. 

“Both educational theory and practice have long since outgrown the 
administrative machinery. Thus We find the term elementary education, 
which in its origin connoted nothing more than a rudimentary knowledge of 
the three R’s, applied to schools for older children between 11 and 14 (and 
sometimes 15) who have mastered these tools of learning before they left the 
junior school at 11. This absurdity will become the more marked when 
the school leaving age reverts from its temporary level of 14 to the level of 15, 

e Education Act, 1936. Inorder to get rid of these 


at which it was fixed by th 3 П 
defects and to secure real equivalence of opportunity for all children, the 


following steps are needed | Ё > 
But this is not the place to attempt а detailed description of the 1944 Act and 


the amending measures that have followed it. The Act awaits the verdict of 
Story, and its true stature will not become fully apparent for some decades. 
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Secondary Education for АП 


25. There is, however, one feature of the Act which is too often taken for 
granted and which is of immediate relevance because it marks the legislative 
goal to which the Act of 1902 had first pointed the way. Тһе Act of 1918 had 
abolished fees in elementary schools. Тһе Act of 1944 extended the range of 
free education by prohibiting fees in maintained secondary schools. In 1900, 
secondary education for all was а hazy ideal. Now, though much still remains 
to be done to make the ideal a reality, the concept of secondary education for 
all is taken for granted. We discuss only what form of it is best, whether, for 
example, it should be in single, bilateral, multilateral or comprehensive schools. 


26. Statistically the story that we have been attempting to trace has been 
tremendously impressive. But it is unnecessary to pore over statistics to see 
the results of this “ silent social revolution". Its impact is everywhere apparent. 
In the words of the Norwood Report : “ The pupils of the secondary schools 
have ... shown themselves enterprising, adaptable, and capable of meeting 
in quantity and quality the very special demands made in new developments 
of applied science and of linguistic study. It is not too much to say that, if a 
demand of similar range had been made in the last war it could not have been 
met. Inthis warithas been met." Or, as the Master of Trinity put it, writing 
in 1941, “ If we win this war, it will have been won in the primary and secondary 
schools." 


PROGRESS DURING 1950 


27. With the Act of 1944 on the statute book the Ministry began its task 
of putting into effect its main provisions. Every year since 1945 has had its 
own special problems and achievements and the year 1950 was no exception. 
The steady and substantial increase in the school population continued to 
dominate the building programme and to provide staffing problems in the 
Schools. The emphasis on economy of school construction without detriment 
to educational standards provided noticeable dividends and enabled the volume 
of building to be increased, in spite of restrictions on capital investment. The 
year saw some improvement in the supply of women teachers, though not yet 
sufficient to relax the system of a maximum establishment for each local 
education authority. Steady progress was made with the determination of the 
status of voluntary schools as development plans came to be approved. The 
issue of a “ manual of guidance” on choice of schools was notable, not merely 
as the first document in a new series, but even more as an attempt to set out in 
some detail the principles which in the Minister's view should reasonably be 
adopted in dealing with a matter which is of great concern to individual parents 


and which involves heavy correspondence between them and local education 
authorities and the Ministry. 


School Supply 

Provision of New Schools 

28. Inevitably the provision of accommodation for the rising school popula- 
tion was again the principal feature of the educational building programme. 
Despite restrictions on capital investment, the momentum of the programme 
was maintained in both primary and secondary schools. Further reduction 
in costs will be required in 1951, and during 1950 guidance was given to local 
education authorities to facilitate the preparation of the 1951 building рго- 
grammes. Economy in the field of planning and construction was suggested 
rather than economy at the expense of teaching accommodation. 


29. At the end of the year permanent premises for 952 new schools were 
under construction of which 738 were for primary and 214 for secondary 
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schools. These figures include new premises for 48 existing primary schools 
and for 13 existing secondary schools. New schools completed and brought 
into use totalled 190 primary and 34 secondary. In addition, work on 61 
primary and 24 secondary schools, included in the total of 952, was sufficiently 
advanced by the end of the year to enable them to be taken into partial use. 
The increase in the number of schools or departments under construction, 
and in the number of partially completed schools taken into use, reflects the 
simplification of the Ministry's organisation and procedure for dealing with 
major building projects, and the similar steps which local education authorities 
have taken to enable them to deal more expeditiously with a greater volume of 
building work. 


30. During 1950, 417 proposals for new schools (408 county, eight Roman 
Catholic, and one Jewish) were approved. 


31. Sites for new schools, new buildings, extensions and playing fields were 
approved during the year for 485 primary schools and 202 secondary schools. 


Minor Improvements 


32. Expenditure by local education authorities on minor improvements (0 
school buildings totalled £3,433,000, an increase of £143,000 over the previous 
year. It is not possible to give precise information about the nature of the 
work carried out, but improvements to provide new school places undoubtedly 
accounted for the greater part. 


Reorganisation 


33. At the beginning of the year 83-3 per cent of the pupils in maintained 
and assisted schools were being taught in schools or departments providing 
only primary or secondary education. The comparable figure for 1949 was 
81:5 per cent. During 1950 reorganisations affecting 503 schools were 
approved. 


Closure of Schools 


34. Eight secondary schools (six county and two Church of England) and 
141 primary schools (34 county, 101 Church of England, three Roman Catholic, 
and three others) were closed during the year. Sixty-seven of the closed schools 
were in rural districts, and all but one were primary schools. Most of them 
had unsatisfactory premises. 


Supply and Distribution of Teachers 


35. Chart No. 2 opposite shows the number of full-time teachers employed 
in maintained and assisted primary and secondary schools (other than specia 
schools) in January in each year from 1947 to 1951. From the chart it will be 
seen that the number of both men and women teachers was estimated tO 
have increased more in 1950 than it did in the previous year. Indeed, 
during the spring and early summer months some difficulty in obtaining posts 
was experienced by a small proportion of the men. This was partly because 
many of them were seeking appointments at the same time in the same areas 
and partly because living accommodation was scarce in areas where teachers 
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were most needed. In June, 1950, the Ministry, after consulting the National 
Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers, advised local 
education authorities to consider at once the appointment of any men teachers 
whom they were likely to require during the coming year. It is clear that local 
education authorities by acting promptly on this advice helped to avoid some 
unemployment among men teachers. This would have been only temporary, 
but it might easily have resulted in a permanent loss to the teaching profession 
which could ill have been afforded. 


Supply of Women Teachers 


36. It was necessary to continue the scheme, introduced in 1948, by which a 
maximum establishment of women teachers was fixed for each local education 
authority. The objective of securing an adequate supply of women teachers 
in all areas was still not yet fully achieved but, as in previous years, the scheme 
undoubtedly helped to prevent deterioration in the less well-staffed areas. 


Size of Classes 


37. An analysis of classes by size and age range will be found in Table 9, 
and of the number of pupils per full-time teacher in Table 8. Тһе latter 
ratio was 27-1 in January, 1950, compared with 27:3 in January, 1949. For 
primary schools the ratio was 30:5 and for secondary schools 21:6. The 
percentage of schools having a ratio of 35 or over was 14-4, the same as in 
1949. 


38. During 1949 the total number of senior classes with over 30 pupils de- 
creased slightly from 34,518 to 34,367, and the number of junior and infants' 
classes with over 40 pupils increased from 31,933 to 32,274. During the same 
period there was a reduction from 1,782 to 1,557 in the number of classes with 
over 50 pupils. Some of the apparently large classes in secondary schools 
represent pupils grouped for registration purposes only. 


39. The total number of over-large classes was slightly greater than in 1948 
but, as then, the proportionate increase in the total number of classes was 
even greater. The proportion of over-large classes, therefore, was less than in 
the previous year. Тһе general improvement resulted from the increasing 
number of teachers and from the provision of new school buildings, but it is 
again necessary to point out that the complete elimination of over-large classes 
depends on an adequate supply both of teachers and of new school buildings, 
and on re-organisation. 


Development Plans and the Classification of Voluntary Schools 


40. Further progress was made with the approval of development plans, and 
by the end of the year 70 of the 129 English authorities" Blas fid beat ap- 
proved. This made it possible to proceed with the determination of the 
status of voluntary schools. At the end of the year there were 9,078 voluntary 
schools in England, and of these 1,145 had been granted aided status and 
1,990 had become controlled. In addition there were 122 transitionally assisted 
grammar schools, formerly aided by local education authorities on a deficiency 
basis, whose status had not been determined. 


„41. The Act allows managers or governors of voluntary schools to apply for 
aided status at any time up to six months after they are notified by the local 
education authority of the Minister's approval of the development plan for the 
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area. In (һе 53 areas (14 counties and 39 county boroughs is ti 
қозы а wh 
limit had expired by 31st December, 1950, the position ey as Lec rue 


No. of Applications Applications Applications | Applicatit 
Voluntary | for Aided granted under Vd 
Schools Status consideration invalid 
Church of England..| 2,008 874 525 348 1 
Roman Catholic .. 376 367 250 116 1 
Other Denominations 61 19 11 8 = 
[ee т с — 
Тога! ез e| 2,445 1,260 786 472 2 


In addition, 29 transitionally assisted grammar schools had become aided 
45 controlled, and 44 had not had their status determined. 1 


42. For the remaining 76 areas (36 counties and 40 county boroughs) in 
which approval of the development plans had not been notified to the managers 
or governors before Ist July, the position on 31st December, 1950, was as 


follows :— 
No. of Applications Aided Applications Controlled 
Voluntary for Aided Status for Orders 
Schools Status granted Controlled made 
Status 
muero eee 
Church of England .. 5,548 544 165 1,076 1,002 
Roman Catholic 909 195 89 = = 
Other Denominations 176 7 5 34 34 
ا‎ 
Total .. S 6,633 746 259 1,110 1,036 


43. In these areas 40 transitionally assisted grammar schools had become 
aided and 83 controlled. Of the remaining 75, 18 had applied for aided status, 


and one for controlled status. 


ary School Examinations 
aminations Council proceeded with their 
the general ce of education 
in 1951; substantial pro ess was made during the year with the work of 
Nurs Pei . The Council also addressed themselves to 
the problem of suitable examining arrangements under the new system for 
i nstitutions of further education. 


upils i Is and in 1 1 с 1 
ои E еса universi ding their requirements for matricu- 


lation and other exemptions, the Council approached the professional bodies, 
oved necessary, the requirements 1n terms of 
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45. А тіп amendment of the age limit regulations under the Primary and 
Secondary Schools (Grant Conditions) Amending Regulations Мо. 9, published 
in March, provided that à pupil who had obtained a school certificate before 
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1950 could be entered for additional subjects in ап approved external examina- 
tion in that year, notwithstanding that he would not attain the age of 16 on or 
before 1st December, 1950. 


Local Education Authorities (Recoupment) Amending Regulations, 1950 


46. These Regulations were made in April with the primary object of ensuring 
continuity of education for pupils in boarding schools when their families 
moved from one authority's area to that of another. They provided that any 
authority which assists а pupil to attend a boarding school (other than a 
handicapped pupil or one defined as not belonging to the area of any authority) 
should continue to be the responsible authority so long as the pupil remains 
in that school. The absence hitherto of any uniform procedure in this 
matter had sometimes led to an undesirable break in pupils' schooling. 


Choice of Schools 


47. The first of the new series of manuals of guidance, that on choice of 
schools*, was published on 23rd August, after a full discussion with the many 
interests involved : it dealt with the practical application of Section 76 of the 
Education Act, 1944, and in so doing covered such subjects as the provision 
of transport, zoning, extra-district payments and help with fees at independent 
day schools. On the latter subject the manual re-stated the Minister's view 
that, given that the facilities provided by an authority under the public system 
are sufficient educationally, Section 76 confers on parents no right to free places 
or to help with fees outside the public system, although Section 81 and the 
regulations made under that section give authorities power to help with school 
fees which they should use in suitable cases to further parents’ choice. Since, 
however, the object of Section 81 is the avoidance of hardship, it is essential 
that any aid given under it should be related to parents' financial needs, and 
the Minister could not countenance assistance at flat rates without regard to 
parents’ income. Тһе manual also asked authorities to send in statements of 
the basis on which they select pupils for different types of secondary schools. 
Comprehensive information was previously lacking about the practice of all 
authorities in this matter, and it was hoped that fuller information would make 
it possible to deal with individual cases more rapidly. 


* Manual of Guidance, Schools No. 1. H.M.S.O., 1950, 3d. 
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FURTHER EDUCATION 


THE POSITION IN 1900 


1. During the closing years of the nineteenth century it was widely held that 
Great Britain was falling behind her industrial competitors abroad and that 
their advance was largely due to superior technical education. At this time 
the responsibility for the control of policy in further education in England 
and Wales was shared by two central examining bodies—the Science and 
Art Department, which had conducted examinations since 1859 in art and 
in the scientific principles underlying a limited number of industrial operations, 
and the City and Guilds of London Institute, which since 1879 had similarly 
conducted examinations and laid down syllabuses in a variety of “ techno- 
logical" subjects. Both these bodies administered financial grants to schools 
conducting courses O 
of the courses was narrow and highly theore 
industries were entirely neg 
were allocated on the basis of the number of successful examinees, and no 
grants were payable in respec in: 
sufficient substance to be liable for inco 
than likely to hold posts of critical impor 


restrictions on the content of technical and art courses, in 
h as the provision of buildings and equipment, the closing 
years of the nineteenth century Saw à quite remarkable advance. Three Acts 

i i ess—first, the City Parochial 
0,000 a year for the development 
d, the Technical Instruction Act 
and urban district councils to levy 


i f a total expenditure from public funds for the 
siderable sum of 25990, 99, he “Act of 1890 was repealed by the Education 


education. 
12 polytechnics or t j 
more than 100 organised science schools. 

. ver, Were buildings and equipment provided on a scale 
ilu d imr be regarded as comparatively lavish, but d money 
to provide them was under local and not central control. The new. financial 
power flowing from local rates and * whisky money led to local initiative 1n 
the suggestion of subjects for courses suitable to local needs—a valuable 


d i d changes in policy at the centre. In 1895 
evelopment which accelerated ch д ПЕ Eby a rd 


“ payment by examination results t moi e 
which took Қ AEE into account, and in 1897 the restrictive rules concerning 
the income-tax paying student were removed, not through any desire to educate 
the manager in industry, but 
by existing rules from earning paymen 
examined”. 
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4. Evening continuation schools had been carried оп by the School Boards 
under the elementary school Code for many years, but in 1898 they were 
brought under separate regulations which permitted a much wider range of 
subjects of instruction, removed the upper limit of age, and were designed to 
help these schools to prepare young people for more advanced studies in other 
classes. The number of pupils rose from 298,724 in 1896 to 474,563 in 1899, and 
of those in attendance in the latter year no less than 68,000 or 14-4 per cent 
were over 21 years of age. Тһе instruction was often of a very elementary 
kind, and in commerce, for example, little more than the basic office techniques 
were taught. These schools suffered, indeed, from two fundamental weaknesses: 
the early education of the pupils was extremely defective owing to the lack 
of any general system of secondary education beyond the age of 13 or 14, and 
a large proportion of the pupils attended the schools for instruction in single 
subjects only, or several unrelated subjects, since there was no co-ordinated 
system of grouped courses. 


5. Education in art was widespread by the end of the nineteenth century 
under a system of administration established half a century earlier. There 
were as many art schools then as there are to-day and they accounted for about 
40 per cent of the total volume of work recognised under the old Science and 
Art Department. A complicated system of examinations, mainly concerned 
-with qualifications for teachers of art, was conducted by the Central Depart- 
ment, which also showed a paternal interest in the actual work of the students. 
The effect of this, however, was to lay emphasis rather on the teaching of 
painting and sculpture than on the application of the principles of art and 
design in the industrial and commercial field. 


6. Neither adult education nor the service of youth was in any sense the 
concern of the departments of government responsible for education. 


TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SINCE 1900 


27. Тһе Education Act of 1902, which established local education authorities, 
did not lead to any great immediate increase in the material facilities available 
for technical education. There was great progress with secondary education 
of the present grammar school type, but apart from adaptations very little 
building work was accomplished in the technical field. Indeed, for some 30 
years after the passing of the 1902 Act the developments which took place in 


technical education were less in the field of new provision than in the reform ` 


and re-organisation of existing facilities, and in the steady growth of co- 
operation between the Board and the local authorities, and ES the educa- 


tional services and industry, in which latter development the ional 
institutions played an important part. p BE PROSES 


— M The Course System 

у еп the former evening continuation schools and i ical 
schools were merged by the Act of 1902 into one system of ER ПИ а 
beginning as made with the immense task of converting a large number ‘of 
unrelated “ single-subject ” courses of study into coherent “ grouped ” courses 
extending over a period of years of part-time attendance, and leading to 2 
well-defined end. This educational advance, which had first been ii into 
operation by local initiative in the Sanitary Engineering Department of Man- 
chester Technical School in 1890, was fully developed in towns such as St- 
Tiris иш by 1901, and grew with remarkable speed in the period 
P ‚1 ра ш. ШУ e е towns of Lancashire, Yorkshire and Cheshire. Its 


no longer tied central grants to courses of the; уре ромео 


је ; j 


y the issue by the Board in 1904 of Regulations which 
the Senes ond 


——————== 


rd instruction in almost апу branch of 


Art Department, and henceforwa 
Thus there grew up the system of 


knowledge became eligible for grant. 
courses which flourishes to-day ; “ minor ? courses such as those in plastering, 


pattern-making and acetylene welding which aim at teaching only those branches 
of knowledge which are immediately applicable to the practice of a particular 
occupation within an industry, and “ major " courses which aim at teaching 
principles of general application to the whole of the operations which, taken 
together, constitute an industry or section of an industry. 


Examinations 
9. The influence of the examinations conducted by the Science and Art 
don Institute has already been 


Department and the City and Guilds of Lon 
freedom of syllabus encouraged by the 


Regulations of 1904 and of the appearance in 
increasing number of teachers W. ducation and industrial experi- 
ence entitled them to а greater freedom in p i 
instruction, it became evident th 
would make possible a new flexibility in outlook. Accordingly the Board 
announced in 1911 their intention the lower grade “ Science 
and Art ” examinations, and in 1918 the advanced examinations Were brought 
to an end, together with the of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. At the same time the Board stimulated the development 
of regional examining unions, of which the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Institutes and the Union of Educational Institutions had been. founded in the 
last century and to which the East Midland Educational Union and the re- 
i Council were added in 


founded Northern Counties Technical Examinations € 
1911 and 1921 respectively. These took over from the central bodies the task 


of drafting curricula and syllabuses of examinations and of examining and 
Since the unions are assisted by advisory 


certifying the success of candidates. 1 Е 
committees for the various industries in the region or locality, they have been 
able to adapt technical education to local needs and circumstances in a way 
which would have been impossible for a central body, and this advantage is 
enhanced by the fact that the teachers in the area play an active part on the 
advisory committees which have been established. At the same time the 
Closest possible co-operation exists between the unions and the City and Guilds 
of London Institute, which has continued to A the mot v к 
їп іпі aintaining a high standar i 

the training of the ота siderable ty of technical and trade subjects. 


examinations for a very considerable varie 
first world war, the Board took 


10. ‘od immediately following the rld war, | с 
the ҮДЕ ү сло with professional institutions, 1n initiating an examina- 
tion and certification system of an entirely new type. The system of P 
Certificates and diplomas Was designed to meet three main needs—the nee of 
Certain students undertaking work a high standard in technical со leges 
and institutes for a type of national qualification based on PET study 
Which would give а generally recognised status, the S ре Боаз ш n 
technical insti a system - 

теедот mans in Teaching and the need of er fora Бобу 
Of well-trained technicians and pro It provi mae en ues 
Which, because it is granted jointly by the Ministry on the D dE and by the 
Professional institution concerned on ! carries а WI еу recognised 
Status, The award is not based merely on the passing of an examination, but 
also on the successful completion of à Soc educative process. Fora 
Part-tim i ome five years an! ) rien 
a Reed aede exercises, and home study, in the organisation 
and conduct of which the student’s teacher plays a prominent partin co-operation 
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with the assessor appointed by the professional institution. The success of 
the first scheme in mechanical engineering led to the adoption of national 
certificate schemes, successively, for many other types of work, such as 
chemistry, electrical and civil engineering, naval architecture, building, textiles, 
commerce, physics and metallurgy, while the number of certificates awarded 
has increased steadily over the years, as illustrated in the Table below. There 
is no doubt that the system has raised standards considerably in the colleges ; 
while they have at the same time been able to retain a very real measure of 
freedom in method and approach. 


Development of National Certificate Schemes 
Numbers of Certificates Awarded 


Subject Certificate 1923 1931 1939 1944 1950 
Electrical Engineering Ordinary — 592 1,133 1,035 2,915 
(1923) . Higher -- 279 421 388 1,394 
Civil Engineering Ordinary Certificates |not awardled in this |subject. 
(1943) Higher 47 
Chemistry Ordinary 57 108 196 167 615 
(1921) Нірһег 46 47 58 64 222 
Applied Chemistry Ordinary — — — — 18 
(1947) Higher — — — — 19 
Naval Architecture Ordinary -- 11 19 47 62 
(1926) Higher -- 2 — 14 38 
Building Ordinary — 358 533 219 1,180 
(1929) Higher — 94 145 21 486 
Textiles Ordinary -- -- 111 25 165 
(1934) Higher — — 75 5 67 
Commerce Ordinary -- - 174 41 143 
(1939) Нірһег — — = 5 14 
Applied Physics Ordinary — == = ші 34 
(1945) Нірһег 4 
Мега игру Ordinary — == == ne 143 
(1945) Higher = pes =n E 42 
Mechanical Engineering | Ordinary 606 974 1,833 2,536 5,614 
(1921) Higher 122 327 632 '837 | 2,435 
Production Engineering | Ordinary Certificates Inot awardled in thi: j 
(1941) Higher Es алап In ШЕ ДР 


ا )إا ا ا ا ا 
Note. —The date in brackets under each subject shows thi i i ional‏ 
Certificate schemes were introduced. У ВАВ Нана КЕ‏ 


Junior Technical and Commercial Schools, and Other Full-time Work 


11. The 1904 Regulations for Technical Schools made provision for grants 
to be paid on account of the attendance at “ courses of organised instruction 
in science, or science and art” of students who had either completed a three 
years' course in a recognised secondary school, or had reached the age of 16 
and were qualified by their previous general education to benefit from them- 
The 1905 Regulations provided that technical schools could receive aid fof 
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* day technical classes ” attended Бу pupils who had completed their е 
education, but for whom the purely general education of the ordinary ee 
school was not suitable. These steps presupposed a classification of technical 
йді related not merely to the ambitions of individual students, but also to 
eir previous standard of education. By 1912 there were 111 institutions 
conducting day technical classes spread over 324 courses of instruction, and 
= 1913 the Board decided to recognise some of the institutions under separate 
Е egulations as junior technical schools, and other institutions later as junior 
Я schools. The number of these rose from 37 in 1913-14 to 177 in 
F4 0-31, and to 307 in 1947, when the 1944 Education Act transferred them to 
е new “ secondary technical school " classification. Much of their unique 
value, as they were first developed, lay in the fact that they were to be found in 
many cases in the premises of technical colleges, thus preserving a close touch 
with industrial training generally. Senior full-time courses, for students aged 
16 and over, were not developed so rapidly, but by 1948-49 there were 1,091 
Courses with 26,264 students in subjects other than those of a “ general 


education ” nature. 


Part-time Day Release 
12. At the same time, led by pioneers like Messrs. Mather and Platt and 
Messrs. Brunner Mond, who had maintained their own technical schools since 
1873 and 1874 respectively, many large firms were making increasing provision 
for what is now known as “ part-time day release ”. In 1909 the Consultative 


Committee of the Board recommended that day continuation schools should 
kers should be obliged to attend for a 


е tinue their general education or to be 
Biven technical instruction in subjects related to their employment. This 

i ied i Education Act of 1918, but as is 
d out, and with the single exception 


ing 42,000 in 1939, 
50. There has indeed been à radical 


Change in the past ha 
employers to the education and training О; ; new а 
Of interest and support is admirably illustrated in the apprenticeship and 
training schemes and agreements which cover large sections of industry. 

urther progress with part-time day re 
Coming difficulties of buildings and staffing. 


nal service and industry in 1900 was, 
ition of students, but a small 


&reatly assisted by the 
ӨНЕ the period 1924-30 on the n 
d industry itself, and by the work of sever: 

Omposed of representatives of industry, рг 5 | 
education authorities. Among these were the Malcolm Committee (appointed 
by the President of the Board and the Minister of Labour) which in 1926 and 

28 reported on education and industry, the, 

Teported on education for the engineering industry, and the Goodenough 
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Committee which reported in 1929-31 on education for salesmanship. Co- 
operation was fostered also by the establishment of regional councils for further 
education in Yorkshire in 1928, and in South Wales and the West Midlands 
in 1935. In 1945, following the Percy Committee Report, the Ministry estab- 
lished throughout the country regional councils for further education in which 
representatives of the local education authorities, colleges, universities and 
industry were brought together to assess the educational needs of industry in 
the area and the ability of the technical institutions to supply them. Similar 
action was taken at the national level by the formation in 1948 of the National 
Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce. Mention must 
also be made of the industrial and commercial advisory committees to depart- 
ments of the technical colleges, which have not only given much helpful 
guidance on curricula and in other directions, but have also been the channel 
for many valuable gifts of books, equipment and machinery of all kinds. 


Work of University Degree Standard in Technical Colleges 


14. This represents one of the most important developments of the last 
50 years. In 1949, 8,772 students of technical colleges were undertaking 
university degree work (mostly external degrees of London University) on 
a full-time basis, and 11,295 on a part-time day basis ; to these must be added 
the large number of students taking university degree courses by means of 
part-time evening study. Further, on the post-graduate and research side, 
a survey of the period 1945-49 shows that in 31 of the larger technical colleges 


196 original research papers in technology were published by students ог 
staff, and 218 higher degrees were obtained. 


Some Outstanding Recent Events 


15. Three recent examples may be quoted to illustrate the varied approach 
which has been characteristic of educational administration in this field. First, 
when faced during the last war with an urgent demand to replenish the pool of 
highly skilled men needed by industry, the Board, in co-operation with the 
professional institutions and the technical colleges, devised a scheme involving 
over 100 technical colleges which led to the award of 2,455 higher national 
certificates after an intensive six months' course. In addition, special technica 
training of a less advanced type was given to some 300,000 men and women 
during the war years, a vast task which was successfully completed with a very 
limited staff. Second, following the Report of the Urwick Committee, the 
Ministry has launched a new national scheme for intermediate certificates 
and diplomas in management studies, in association with the British Institute 
of Management, to meet the needs of those who were specifically excluded 
from the scope of aided technical education by the regulations current at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Finally, the Ministry has arranged with certain 
special industries for the advanced and post-graduate training of their workers in 
national colleges, which existed, in 1950, in aeronautics, foundry work rubber 
technology, horology and instrument technology, and heating ventilating, 
refrigeration and fan engineering. These industries are highly specialised in 
their techniques, but employ relatively few persons, so that it is scarcely possible 
to provide the highest level of training on a local basis. In order to ensure 
that the colleges meet the needs of the industries and that the industries аге КӨР" 
in closest touch with the colleges, the Ministry has placed them under inde- 
pendent governing bodies on which industrial representatives predominate: 
The colleges are financed partly by contributions from the industries but 
principally by direct grant from the Ministry. 
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The 1944 Act and After 


Т 16. Тһе distinguishing feature of the developments of the past 50 years 
n been their voluntary character. Both the Board and the local authorities 
Th powers to take action, but they cannot be said to have had binding duties. 
e Education Act of 1944 gave the Minister a positive responsibility to 
promote developments, and the authorities have a similar responsibility to 
provide facilities for further education in their areas. The range of these 
тео is illustrated in the Ministry's Pamphlet No. 8, “ Further 
ducation ",* the purpose of which was to give a guide to local authorities 
e the type of provision which might изейШу be included in their schemes of 
Те eae ; and by the response on the part of the local authorities who 
ave, in general, shown great vision in the preparation of their programmes. 
or has progress been confined to paper plans. Since the end of the war over 
£10,000,000 has been spent in the provision of buildings and equipment for 
technical education, and a steady programme of developments is being carried 
out up to the limit of available resources, Over and above this the greatest 
ground for hope is the sound co-operation ‘between the educational world 
and industry, which in earlier days was rare, if not unknown. 


ART EDUCATION 
The Royal College of Art 


17. The Royal College of Art is the only educational establishment of long 
standing which throughout its existence has been maintained directly from 
Exchequer funds. It has been the subject of more enquiries by commissions, 
departmental committees and the like than any other educational establish- 
ment, and there is a remarkable similarity in their findings. It was founded 
in 1837 as the “ School of Design "' primarily in order to provide a training 
for artisans and designers in which “ not theoretical instruction alone, but 
also the direct application of the arts to manufactures should be deemed an 
However, it proved difficult in practice to carry out 
on the College were critical of its failure 


t schools. Nevertheless, in the 
field of fine arts and handicrafts high standards were achieved. In this century, 
i i illi i came Principal, the 


particularly after 1920 when Sir illi t 
ion i field of the fine arts. Nor was design 


neglected, for from 1901 the College's School of Design was i 
W. В. Lethaby and E. W. Tristram. 
at the School, but it was generally con t 
uch on paper design and too little on 
ufacturing methods. 


18. In 1935 the Hambleden Committee was appointed to re-examine the 
Position and functions of the Royal College with special reference to other 
Centres of art teaching in London. This committee recommended the re- 


€quipping of the College as а national school of design, and thus gave the 
ovements which have been made in 


St impetus to the very extensive impr 
Тесепі years. Тһе Bu of the College to Ambleside during the last 


* H.M.S.O., 2s. 
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war caused delay in carrying out the Hambleden recommendations, but, on 
its return to South Kensington in 1945, reorganisation began in earnest. 
The School of Design was broken down into six separate schools, each under 
its own professor, and a great deal of modern machinery was installed. The 
new qualification “ Designer R.C.A.” was introduced and was given equal 
status with the Associateship which had held the field since 1897. Іп 1949 


the College was established as a national college under a council with full . 


executive powers, subject only to the Ministry's approval of estimates. 


Art Examinations 


19. In art, unlike other subjects, the Central Department has, for nearly 
100 years, acted as the examining body, and it has thereby greatly influenced 
art education in the country. In 1854 the Director for Art at the Science 
and Art Department divided art education into 23 subjects or stages, and 
introduced examinations in each of them. This complicated system remained 
in force, with only minor modifications, for nearly 60 years. The examinations 
were connected mainly with qualifications for teachers of art : the Art Master's 
Certificate intended primarily for those who aspired to the headship of art 
schools, and the Art Class Teacher's Certificate of a lower standard. Candidates 
for these certificates had to be successful in certain subjects in the art examina- 
tions and were also required to submit to the Central Department works carried 
out in the course of their studies. These arrangements did a great deal to 
establish standards, but they tended to impose uniformity where variety was 
desirable ; there was no provision for courses of professional training for 
intending art teachers and no means of ensuring that they had reached a satis- 
factory standard of general education ; and the range of subjects examined 
and the restriction of work to paper designs made the examinations of little 
value as a preparation for entry to industry. 


20. In 1913 the Board replaced the examinations by a new System, com- 
prising a first examination in drawing, followed by a second examination in 
either painting, modelling, pictorial design or industrial design. The new 
examinations were more comprehensive and advanced than the old, and for 
Some years the number of successes was disappointing. At the same time 
à new certificate for teachers in schools of art was introduced, which required, 
in addition to success in both the first and one of the second art examinations, 
а general educational qualification and a one year's course of study, including 
teaching practice. In 1931 arrangements for the training in teaching were 
Strengthened and the certificate was re-named the Art Teacher's Diploma. 
This diploma has achieved considerable standing in the world of art teaching. 


21. In 1946 the Drawing Examination was re laced by the ination for 
the Intermediate Certificate in Art and Crafts end the ВА реа оп 
the result of the second examination was given the new title of the National 
Diploma in Design. The main purpose of these changes was to ensure 4 
broad foundation at the first examination level and a uniformly high standar 
in a specialised field thereafter. It was also thought that the time had come 
for а further comprehensive review of the examination system, and in 
particular that some of the principles of the national certificate system in 
field of technology might be adopted with advantage in the field of art- 
Accordingly, in March, 1947, a Committee was appointed to consider 
matter. Its report, published in the following year, recommended that it should 
not, as hitherto, be open to any applicant to take the examinations, whatever 
his previous training—or lack of it—but that all candidates should be require 
to have completed recognised courses. This opened the way for the schools t° 
play a much greater part than hitherto, since their own assessment of 
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candidate on his work during the course would count towards the final 

ae several of the ancillary subjects hitherto externally examined mE 
uture be dealt with by the schools internally. The Committee also recom- 
mended the setting up of a National Advisory Committee on Art Examinations 
Which was duly appointed in 1949.* 


Art Schools and Colleges 
22. Much of the work carried out in the art schools of 1900 was of a kind 
now undertaken in primary and secondary schools. In the first decade of the 
century, however, this elementary work was gradually eliminated from the art 
schools themselves, and standards were raised to something approaching the 
present level. The results of a special enquiry made in 1911 enable the following 


broad comparison to be made :— 


Students attending Art 
Establishments 1910-11 1937-38 1949-50 
Full-time 2,537 6,010 14,942 
Part-time 43,082 61,673 129,151 


While these figures should be treated with reserve, they illustrate the gradual 
growth of art education up to the last war and the spectacular post-war increase 


in activity which is being well maintained. It is noteworthy that some 29 per 


cent of all full-time students in major establishments of further education are 


art students, the comparable figure for all students (including part-time) being 
13 per cent. 


23. Despite the tendency of the art examinations to impose а measure of 
uniformity in their work, the art schools have always had considerable freedom 
to develop in their own way. Indeed, a characteristic of art schools in this 
country that is not shared by their counterparts on the Continent is the 
versatility of their activities. Hardly any are specialised. Nearly all provide 
for the employee in industry, for the practising teacher and for the spare-time 
enthusiast as well as for the full-time student aiming at an artistic career as a 
designer, painter, sculptor, craftsman or teacher, or simultaneously in one or 


more of these capacities. 


24. One of the main problems with which art schools have had to deal for 


more than 100 years is that of training the designer for industry. In many 
cases the criticisms levelled at the Royal College of Art applied here also, but 
The influence of William Morris, who 


there were some notable exceptions. ү ; 
emphasised the need for design to be taught in a practical Way, made itself 
felt first in the Birmingham School of Art and later in the Central School of 
Art and Crafts in Holborn, which was founded in 1896. Тһе success of these 
Schools in teaching design realistically encourage 


example. 


25. Free growth inevitably gave rise to inequalitie: 
facilities in certain areas. А good deal of attention was 
etween the wars and Circular 1432, issued in 1933, set 0 
Organisation which have been followed up to the present time, 


made clear in the following extract :— ve 
“.... the Board consider that іп any particular district the efforts 

of the authorities should be directed towards organising а system of Art 
lation with each 


Schools, and of Art Classes in other institutions, in close re 
other and with a central college for the district. In such a system the 


s and duplication of 
given to this problem 
ut principles of 
and which are 


* Sec paragraph 44. 
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distinctive function of the college would be to provide the most advanced 
work in Fine Art and in Industrial Design and Craftsmanship, to pay 
special attention to the artistic needs of the staple industry or industries 
of the district, and in some cases to provide courses for intending Art 
Teachers 5-5 


This policy necessarily involved co-operation among local education 
authorities on a regional basis and the wisdom and forbearance of the National 
Society for Art Education and the Association of Art Institutions as well as 
of local education authorities and the art schools themselyes did much to make 
this co-operation effective. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


The Responsible Bodies 


26. Ruskin College was founded at Oxford in 1899. In 1903, thanks 
largely to the efforts of Albert Mansbridge, there was launched, under the joint 
auspices of the trade unions, the co-operative societies and the university 
extension authorities, the movement which came later to be known as the 
Workers’ Educational Association. During this same period the university 
extension movement, which had had its beginnings as far back as the seventies 
but had hitherto for the most part touched only a middle-class audience, 
started a new drive to bring university standards and methods of teaching 10 
the working-class populations in the great industrial areas. Thus there grew 
up that intimate co-operation between universities and adult student groups 
which has remained a cardinal feature of adult education, and which has given 
rise, in the three-year tutorial class, to one of the outstandingly successful 
techniques of adult instruction. The growth of the movement was steady 
rather than spectacular, largely because of the insistence of its leaders that 
standards should be rigorously maintained. By 1914 there were 130 three- 
year tutorial classes in being ; a second residential college, Fircroft, had been 
opened, and summer schools had been established for tutorial class students 
beginning with the first Oxford Summer School in 1910. By 1923, partly 
perhaps owing to the interest aroused by a Ministry of Reconstruction Report 


published shortly after the war, the number of tutorial classes had risen 
to 282. 


27. The Board’s interest in the movement dates from its early years. In 
1907 Sir Robert Morant attended the conference at Oxford which resulted in 
the setting up of the joint committees on tutorial classes. From that time on 
the Board played its part in encouraging and stimulating the movement, 
providing assistance in the form of direct grant for three-year tutorial classes- 
From 1924, under new regulations, the voluntary bodies were encouraged tO 
make provision for more varied types of course. Thereafter courses described 
as advanced tutorial classes, preparatory tutorial classes, one-year courses ап 
terminal Courses appear in the statistical returns alongside the original three-yeat 
tutorial classes. Under these arrangements the numbers of students increased 
rapidly, so that by 1938 there were over 56,000 adult students attending 
recognised courses or classes. Summer schools were also developing steadily » 
and four new residential colleges had been opened: Hillcroft, a college ЮГ 


women, in 1920, the Catholic Workers’ College i i 2 
and Coleg Harlech, in Wales, in 1927. о 


Тһе Local Education Authorities 


28. In the period since the first world war, local education authorities have 
made a growing contribution, either by themselves providing courses ап 
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леша іп new types of activities in the various colleges and institutes, 
г by giving assistance to the voluntary bodies already at work in the field ; 
and, partly through their influence, the range of activities has been widened to 
шше provision for all kinds of social and recreational activities as well as 
Or the more formal studies. Thus in the years immediately after the first 
Pond war the London County Council took the lead in developing the work 
2 their literary institutes and also the less formal courses of the type provided 
i the men's and women's institutes. Somewhat later, the Cambridgeshire 

Ocal Education Authority became the pioneers in the development of village 
colleges, the first of which was opened at Sawston in 1930. 


Women's Institutes and Townswomen's Guilds 


29. The National Federation of Women's Institutes was founded during the 
first world war. Within a few years institutes had sprung up in villages and 
small towns all over the country; and by 1950 there were 438,000 country- 
Women in membership in 7,281 institutes, each conducting its own affairs and 
providing training in craft and cultural subjects, and bringing a large and 
important new section of the community within reach of the adult education 
movement. The Federation has recently established a residential centre, 
known as Denman College, to which members from all parts of the country 
come for short courses of instruction in craft work, food production and other 
Subjects of special interest to the housewife, as well as in more general cultural 
Subjects. In the urban areas a somewhat similar part has been played by the 
The Young Men's Christian Association and the 

known as the Educational Centres 
entral or local government as having 


Association) have also been recognised by c local I 
It education in the wider sense. 


an important contribution to make to adu 


War-time Developments 


30. The thirties, with their atmosphere of economic crisis and political 
uncertainty, were inevitably a lean period for the adult education movement, 
one marked by dwindling incomes and contracting budgets. But the coming of 
War in 1939, whatever its direct effects, had indirect effects which were to be of 
far-reaching importance. War, through the unfamiliar experiences which it 
offered and the many adaptations which it demanded of practically the entire 
Population, proved to be an effective school of adult education. Furthermore, 
їп tackling the problems created by the existence of a conscripted citizen army 
Of millions of men and women, the Service authorities evolved policies and 
techniques of “ adult education " which were to have considerable influence in 
the following period. Millions of men and women who had lost all touch with 
€ducation since they left school were given once again, through the work of 
the Forces’ educational services, а taste of what education at the adult level 
Could offer them. Many of them had an opportunity of seeing something of the 


Broup discussion method in action. Out of all these experiences and activities 
there came not only new ideas and techniques to help those who were working 
in the field of adult education, but also a new interest 1n and demand for 


education at the adult level. 


31. Such was the back ound for the large new advances in adult education 
Which have ders in taii by the 1944 Act. Section 41 of the Act laid upon 
Ocal education authorities the duty of providing facilities for all kinds of. 
Urther education, including leisure-time activities of a cultural and recreational 
Character for adults ; and the consequence has been a considerably increased 
interest by local education authorities over the whole field. Much of this has 
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been along orthodox lines, i.e., іп the provision of formal class work ; but there 
has also been experiment and starting out on new lines. One of the most 
interesting new developments has been the growth of the residential college 
providing short courses for adults. In the few years since the war more than à 
score of such colleges have sprung up, mostly in country mansions which have 
come into the market as the result of changing social conditions. These colleges 
are sometimes run by the local education authorities themselves, sometimes 
by voluntary bodies, sometimes by a combination of both. The courses they 
provide vary in length from a week-end to a fortnight, and, in addition to the 
instruction they provide, give the participants an experience of community 
living, often in surroundings of great beauty such as they might very likely not 
encounter in any other way. р 


32. At the same time the Minister has felt it important to maintain the 
special role in the adult education movement of the university extra-mural 
departments and of the Workers' Educational Association, as the two agencies 
which played such a decisive part in its formative years. The new grant regula- 
tions published in 1946 were therefore so framed as to assure to these bodies 
(technically known as “ responsible bodies ”) both a substantial contribution 
from Exchequer funds towards their activities and a much greater latitude 
in the use of it, to allow for experiment and variety of provision. The numbers 
of students attending adult classes conducted by these “ responsible bodies ” 
rose in the year 1948-49 to 163,000. In the same year there were 898 tutorial 
classes, though the increase was mainly in the shorter courses rather than in 
the three-year courses which require sustained and intensive study. There 
was a corresponding increase in the staffs of university extra-mural departments 
and Workers’ Educational Association districts, the number of full-time 
tutors and tutor-organisers amounting in that year to 239. 


Village Halls and Community Centres 


33. The new Act, and the revised grant regulations made shortly afterwards, 
also enabled the Ministry to give encouragement to a range of activities on the 
borderline at which adult education merges into social welfare, and to give 
assistance to some of the voluntary bodies which had done pioneer work in 
this field. One of the ways in which use has been made of these powers is in 
encouraging the movement for the provision of community centres and village 
halls, which was first started on а substantial scale in the pre-war period by 
the efforts of the National Council of Social Service, with financial help from 
the Carnegie Trust. This movement had already received considerable impetus 
from the government's decision in 1944 that provision of facilities of this kind 
should come within the scope of the educational services administered by (һе 
local education authorities and from the encouragement which had been given 
to local education authorities to survey their areas and to make development 
plans under this head ; and the Ministry had started to make direct grants 
towards the building of community centres in urban areas. In the earlier stages 


the smaller communities had largely relied on the financial help made available . 


by the Carnegie Trust; but'in 1948 that source of funds dried up, and the 
Ministry decided to offer direct grants from Exchequer funds to local voluntary 
bodies as well as to the smaller local authorities, to assist them in building their 
village halls. This, together with the further assistance which local bodies have 
been able to obtain from the Development Commission in the way of interest- 
free loans (administered by the National Council of Social Service) has enabled 
some hundreds of urban and rural communities to provide themselves, often 
for the first time in their history, with the centres needed for their growing list 
of social and cultural activities. By the end of 1950 about 100 temporary 
village halls had already been provided through the National Council of Social 
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4 


Service, and the Ministry had offered isi 
> t grants towards the provision of a 
ШШ community centres and village halls of a more е type ; eh 
т F] in other fields, the pace of new development has had inevitably to be 
e down as the needs of national security have made increasing inroads 
_ On the limited resources available. 


THE SERVICE OF YOUTH 


The Juvenile Organisations Committee 


het There were boys’ clubs 50 years ago and also girls’ clubs, although 
е latter were much fewer in numbers. The Boy Scout and the Girl Guide 
Movements were founded in the early years of the century and soon achieved 
шше successes ; but the first organised approach by the Government towards 

Р the provision of a youth service took place during the first world war when the 
ut Secretary, alarmed at the extent of juvenile delinquency, and convinced 
Б at mere repression served little purpose, decided that the best hope lay in 
АЕ the work of the many youth organisations. For this purpose he 
О ablished a standing committee at the Home Office under the title of Juvenile 
rganisations Committee. This Committee was transferred to the Board of 


Education in 1919, and from that time the Board became directly concerned 


With encouraging voluntary organisations and others to secure the development 
nd young persons. Some 120 


of social and recreational interests of children and y 

ocal juvenile organisations committees Were established, composed of repre- 
sentatives of boys’ and girls’ organisations, education committees and teachers, 
and of other organisations carrying On religious, social and educational work, 
among young people ; but soon afterwards national economic difficulties with 
consequent unemployment brought most of their activities to a close, and by 


939 only a few of the most vigorous survived. 


A National Youth Service 


35. Thus at the beginning of the second world war, youth welfare was almost 


entirely in the hands of voluntary organisations, which owing to their restricted 
nancial resources could not hope to cover the whole field. In the general 
sations them- 


dislocation resulting from the outbr 


Қ hould be made to establish on a sound footing à 
Service that could foster the social and physical development of boys and girls 
i ion ; a National 


oard in 1939, and the youth service 


s and the voluntary organisations. The local 
education authorities responded promptly, and in every area local youth com- 
suites were set up as a part of the local education authority administrative 
e vice, while the majority of authorities appointed youth service oflicers to 
"sure that the policy advised by the local committees was carried out. At the 
end of 1948 there were some 240 full-time and 33 part-time youth organisers 
стрјоуед by local education authorities. In order to foster both national and 


local t to the voluntary organisations 


al devi ed direct gran nt: 
fo Ра nue Board offer d of maintaining headquarters 


T the cing local clubs an 
admi purpose Of ва t the same time local education 


Inistrati ising services. 1 

authorities were encouraged to ЗЕЕ under Section 86 of the 1921 Act, Ње 
Penditure ranking for grant from the Board. Two channels were thus created 
У which funds became available to local voluntary organisations and by 1944 

on youth service had become 4 recognised branch of the local authorities 

Ucation service. 
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The 1944 Act 


36. The 1944 Act recognised the partnership between the Ministry and the 
local education authorities by giving statutory recognition to the youth service, 
and it also encouraged co-operation with the voluntary organisations. Thus 
the youth service was set firmly on its feet, and its permanent place in the 
educational field was assured by the inclusion of plans for its development in 
local education authorities’ schemes of further education. The Ministry 
continued the system of direct grants to national organisations to help with 
their headquarters services, and also to provide aid for capital expenditure for 
local projects, but local education authorities were left with the responsibility 
of aiding the maintenance of local clubs. The amount of direct grant increased 
from £117,000 for the period 1939-41 to £300,000 in 1948-49. Expenditure 
by local education authorities on social and physical recreation rose from à 
very small sum in 1939-40 to more than £1,800,000 in 1948-49, and the bulk 
of this went to the youth service. The 22 voluntary organisations represented 
on the Standing Conference of National Voluntary Youth Organisations have 
a total membership of well over two millions. 


37. The National Youth Committee was replaced in the summer of 1942 
by a Youth Advisory Council which considered at different times particular 
problems associated with the development of the youth service which were 
referred to it by the Board. Their reports оп “ The Youth Service after the 
War ?* and “ The Purpose and Content of the Youth Service "| form the basis 
on which the service is operated. 


38. During the whole of its existence the youth service has been sadly ham- 
pered by a lack of suitable premises. But there has been an increase in club 
accommodation by means of the use of school premises, the purchase and 
adaptation of existing buildings and the erection of a certain number of wat 
surplus or prefabricated huts. At times the shortage of leaders has threatened 
not only the hopes of expansion but the continuance of the activities of а 
number of local clubs and centres. During the war the Board offered grants 
to assist part-time and full-time leaders to attend emergency courses of training, 
and at the same time encouraged the local education authorities and national 
voluntary organisations to provide short training courses themselves. Since 
the war grants have been offered for attendance at approved one-year courses 
conducted by universities and university colleges in co-operation with nation 
voluntary organisations, and candidates completing these courses successfully 


are regarded as suitably qualified to take u -ti in the 
youth service. p full-time work as leaders in 


FURTHER EDUCATION IN 1950 
National Advisory Council 


39. The {Report on higher technological education of t i visory 
Council on Education for Industry and Commerce was EET the 
press and was made the subject of much public discussion. Tts major recom 
mendation was that there should be set up a Royal College of Technologists 
for the purpose of establishing, especially in the newer technologies, genera 
recognised standards to which students could work, in the knowledge that 
achievement of these standards would carry an award of k and hi 
value: steps should at the same time be (ak пау 


2 en to secure improve 
standards of accommodation, equipment and staffing in then das епіс! 


р HMSO., 1943, 6d. 
H.M.S.O., 1945, 4d. 
1 The Future Development of Higher Technological Education. H.M.S.O., 1950, 15- 
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colleges. Тһе Minister, when ishi i 
2 У publishing the report in November, 1950, invited 
comments on the recommendations which he would wish to consider ве 


reaching a decision on them. 


4 complete statement of the faci 
Th various types of training (e.g. electrical engi 
е councils were increasingly consulted by local 
proposals to establish new courses, especially at th 
new developments or initiated special courses, 65 
т highly specialised and advanced technological subjects and short courses 
or part-time technical teachers, i.e. courses intended for a very limited clientele 
and serving a region rather than the area of one local education authority. 


National Certificates 
e schemes continued to attract increasing numbers of 
for ordinary certificates, and 6,944 
h 18,717 and 6,296 in 1949. In 


conjunction with the trade organisations concerned, a scheme was established 
on a national basis for a certificate covering the field of retail distribution. А 
| Bakery Diplomas was also established by the 


scheme for the award of Nationa 
ith the National Board for Bakery Education. The 


Ministry in conjunction WI 

ordinary diploma will be available to students after a full-time course lasting 
two years. For the higher diploma, three years' full-time study will be required. 
At the end of the year there were 15 schemes of national certificate and diploma 
type covering mechanical, production, civil and electrica 
chemistry, physics, naval architecture, textiles, commerce, 
ment studies, retail distribution, motor vehicle craftsmanship and bakery. 


National Colleges 
42. Steady developments continued in the national colleges and plans 
were completed for new buildings for the National College of Rubber 
the National College 


Technology. One new college was formally established—th 
5 will not begin until September, 1951. 


of Food "lechnology—but its course қ 
This may well develop into one of the largest of the national colleges. 


Art Education 
. 43. In 1950 the Royal College of Art completed its first year as an independent 
institution with national college status. The year was remarkable for develop- 
ments in relating art and design to the needs of industry, while standards in 
fine art and handicraft were well maintained. 
44. During the year the National Advisory Committee on Art Examinations 


gave much attention to the needs of the transition period of 1951 and 1952, 
the new scheme was announced will 


When students who began сош56 i i i 
€ coming forward for examination. The post-war increase 1n entries for the 
i intained as the following figures show :— 


inistry’s art examinations was 118: 
ту X Number of Candidates 


1949 1950 
i ‘cate in Arts and Crafts .. 1,876 2,077 
Intermediate Certificate j ids Шш 


National Diploma іп Design >. ode EX Е 
Late іп the year 2. special session of the National Advisory Committee was 
eld to consider the appointment of assessors for the 1951 examinations. А 
Warm tribute was paid to the success of the Ministry in the past in persuading 
distinguished artists and designers to serve as examiners. 
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General 


45. The year was marked generally by a steady progress rather than by 
spectacular developments. In technical, commercial and art education the 
numbers of students and numbers of student hours continued to increase 
as is shown in Chart No. 3 opposite, although many establishments were 
unable to accept more students because they had no room for them. Industry 
is becoming every year more convinced of the value of releasing young workers 
for part-time education during the day, and it is largely in this direction that 


numbers and volume of work have been increasing. Authorities use all types 7% 
of makeshift premises and not infrequently are helped out by employers putting 


perhaps part of a workshop at their disposal, but too often employers do not 
release students because accommodation cannot be found for them. Some 
new buildings, mostly started in 1948, were completed during the year. Many 
of these were huts which do not offer a permanent solution, but have never- 
theless been of great benefit by improving conditions and permitting some smal 
degree of development. Тһе general picture, however, is still one of acute 
pressure on accommodation. Major projects for new buildings were sanctioned 
in 1948 to a total value of £1,718,000, and in 1949 to a total value of £5,044,000. 
The total estimated cost of the 1950 programme was over £7,000,000. The 
completion of these programmes should bring about a substantial improvement 


in conditions ; but experience suggests that improved conditions will be 
followed by still heavier enrolments. 


46. Relations with industry tended to be closer and points of contact more 
numerous. Many colleges developed their advisory committees, which form 
one of the most valuable links between industry and the educational service, 
and many firms helped colleges by arranging for members of their staffs to 
undertake part-time teaching during the day. Gifts of equipment continued 
to be made, the largest being that of the British Thomson-Houston Company, 
which presented the Rugby College of Technology with nearly all the equip- 
ment for its new electrical laboratory. The Minister performed the official 
opening ceremony of the new laboratory in September. Another striking 
contribution to technical education was made by the Bradford Dyers’ Associa- 
tion, which presented to the Bradford Technical College a fund for a scholarship 


of £500 a year for two years, to be devoted to research in dyeing or in textile 
chemistry. 


ғ 
47. In adult education in the original 


i Но Lt voluntary youth 
their training activities, i 


Some local education authoriti i to 
t orities decided not t 
increase the number of organise: — 
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FURTHER EDUCATION 


(а) Development of work in all Establishments 
; 1937/38 6 1946/47-1949/50 
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СНАРТЕК УІ 


HEALTH AND THE HANDICAPPED 


THE SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 


1. The growth of practical interest in the health of school children dates 
mainly from the second half of the nineteenth century. It was long after 
elementary education became compulsory in England that any systematic 
provision was made for the physical needs of the children. Towards the end 
of the century, it was becoming clear that many of them were prevented by some 
physical weakness or defect from receiving full benefit from their education. 


2. In 1890, the London School Board appointed its first medical officer, and 
a similar appointment was made three years later by the School Board in 


Bradford, but 14 more years were to elapse before any national service Was 
set up. 


3. The impetus came from three reports published early in the present 
century. The report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland) 
in 1903 included certain suggestions as to the medical inspection and feeding of 
school children, which had an influence on subsequent legislation іп England. 
In 1904 there followed the report of the Inter-departmental Committee on 
Physical Deterioration, which had been set up as a result of public concern at 
the poor quality of the recruits for the South African War. This report, 
although dealing with the health and physical conditions of the population 1D 
general, had a special section on school children. Тһе Committee, in reviewing 
the effects of rather more than 30 years of compulsory elementary education, 
reached the conclusion that the general effects of school life were not prejudicial 
to health. They drew attention, however, to the need for improvement in the 
hygienic conditions in the schools and recommended that **a systematised 


medical inspection of school children should be imposed as a public duty on 
every School Authority.” 


4. In 1905 the President of the Board of Education set up an Inter- 
departmental Committee* which had, as part of its terms of reference, (0 
"ascertain and report on what is now being done and with what result in 
respect of medical inspection of children in public elementary schools ". By 
that date, 85 local authorities had appointed medical officers for educational 
purposes, and in the areas of 48 there was already a definite system of medica. 
inspection, usually under the charge of a school medical officer. In 18 other 
areas, teachers and sanitary officers had done more or less voluntary work to 
improve the physical conditions of the school children. 


5. The Committee, while recognising that much had been done as a result 
of existing medical inspection to check infectious disease, to attend to defective 


children, to deal with defective eyesight and hearing, and to arouse interes 
in school hygiene in general, concluded that there was much room for im- 
provement :— 


“ We are confined by our reference to noting results; . . . we have not 
sufficient data upon which to base any estimate of cases not receiving 
treatment . . . but we fear there is no doubt it is a large one.” 

6. The Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, which followed 
two years later, first provided for the establishment ofa school health servic? 
on a national scale by laying upon local education authorities the duty t° 


+ Inter-departmental Committee on Medical Inspection and Feedi i ding 
Public Elementary Schools, 1905. i uj E А АНА 
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provide for the medical inspection of children in public elementary schools 
and giving them the power to make arrangements for attending to their health 
and physical condition. This Act laid the foundations of the school health 
service as it exists to-day, as is shown by the following extract from the circular 


which the Board issued immediately after its passage :— 


“ The Board desire therefore at the outset to emphasise that this new 
legislation aims not merely at a physical or anthropometric survey or at a 
record of defects disclosed by medical inspection, but at the physical 
improvement, and, as a natural corollary, the mental and moral improvement, 
of coming generations. . . Its justification is . . . to be measured . . . 
in the decrease of sickness and incapacity among children and in the ultimate 
decrease of inefficiency and poverty in after-life arising from physical 

disabilities.” 

7. As a consequence of the Act, a medical department was formed at the 
Board of Education in 1907 with Dr. (later Sir) George Newman as Chief 


Medical Officer. 


Early Developments 


8. The earlier years of the school medical service were devoted mainly to 
securing the establishment of medical inspection. This revealed an enormous 
amount of disability due to defective eyesight, decayed teeth, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids, uncleanliness and so-called “ minor ailments ”. Although the 
tendency in the early stages was to make use of the voluntary hospitals, care 
organisations and private practitioners for treatment, it became increasingly 
apparent that, on account of the poverty of the parents or lack of facilities, 

they required. Local education 


many children were unable to get the attention ati 
authorities, therefore, found it necessary to make arrangements for providing 


certain forms of treatment, the parents being required to contribute to the cost 
according to their means. 


9. A stimulus to the expansion of these services was given in 1913, when 


Exchequer grants were first made to local education authorities specifically in 


Tespect of this service. Since then progress has been steady and consistent. 


Regulations under the Education Act of 1918 made it a duty, instead of merely 
provide certain forms of treatment, 


a power, for local education authorities to 1 1 
e.g., for minor ailments, defective vision, dental disease, enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids, In the course of time most authorities enlarged the scope of their 
services far beyond the limits of their statutory obligations. Some idea of the 
expansion which had taken place up to 1918 can be gained from the fact that, 
whereas in 1908 only 55 authorities had made arrangements for medical 


treatment, 266 had done so by 1914, and 287 by 1918. 


10. Wh inistry of Health was established in 1919 (with Morant as 
Permanent esit M given power to take over the Board's functions for 
the medical inspection and treatment of children, with the proviso that it 
Could delegate them back to the Board which, in fact, has been done. Closer 


linki т e with other medical services was effected 
и р. Rr Chief Medical Officer of both 


t George Newman as с іса | 
Departments, The two posts have been held by а single individual ever since. 
Consolidation 


11. Duri год between the two wats the service was consolidated 
and expanded Ше НО with regard to the treatment of certain conditions, 
е.р., Queis defects. Тһе total number of school clinics increased from 
30 in 1910 to 350 in 1914, and thereafter rose steadily from 692 in 1919 to 
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2,318 in 1938. Тһе number of authorities providing clinics increased from 
30 in 1910 to 179 in 1914, and had reached 272 іп 1919. Ву 1929 all authorities 
were providing them. 


12. Under the Education Act, 1944, the system of inspection was extended 
to cover all types of secondary schools. This Act also imposed a duty on 
local education authorities to provide or otherwise secure, free of cost to the 
parents, all forms of medical treatment, with the exception of treatment at home, 
for pupils in schools maintained by them. . With the passage of the National 
Health Service Act, 1946, it became possible for authorities to fulfil this duty, 


in so far as it involved specialist or hospital treatment, by making arrangements ^^. 


with the regional hospital boards, free of charge under the new service, for 
referring children to hospitals for advice and treatment, and also for the 
boards to make the services of specialists available at school clinics. 


School Dental Service 


13. The school dental service from the beginning has been an integral part of 
the school health service. It is based on a system of inspection of all children, 
with provision of treatment for those who need it. The steady growth of the 
service in the years between the wars and the recovery which it was making 
after the last war can be seen from the following table :— 


Number of children 
Calendar Number of children referred for Number of children 


Year inspected treatment treated 
1922 1,495,067 1,028,961 572,157 
1930 2,840,270 1,974,856 1,252,552 
1938 3,531,341 2,497,930 1,635,112 
- 1946 3,379,000 2,015,000 1,452,000 
1948 3,503,000 2,125,000 1,628,000 
1949 2,807,000 1,761,000 1,422,000 


The service has laboured under difficulties since 1948, owing to the attraction 
of many dentists away from it into general practice under the national health 
service. The number of school dentists, which had risen to the equivalent 0 
921 full-time officers by the beginning of 1948 and had fallen to 732 by the 
beginning of „1950, thereafter declined less steeply, and at the end of the year 
there were still the equivalent of 717 full-time officers in the service. Negotia- 
tions for a national salary scale continued throughout the year. They were 
still concerned at first with the actual establishment of the necessary Whitley 


machinery. The first meeting of this section of the Whitley Council was held 
in June. At the end of the year, in many areas the service was functioning 
under great difficulties, if at all, an 


d hope for its restoration and improvement 
depended on the prospect of the Whitley Council negotiations reaching ап 
early and satisfactory conclusion. 


SCHOOL MEALS AND MILK 

14, Well before 1900 the establishment of com ulsory e ion brought 
to light the problem of “ under-fed children sade а 5 credit 
is due to philanthropists and voluntary workers, including teachers themselves» 
who in many of the large towns made it possible for the neediest children to ® 
fed, especially in the harder months of cold and unemployment. The Londo? 
School Board, and no doubt others, whole-heartedly encouraged these 
voluntary efforts. Public opinion was more widely stirred by the poor physique 
of volunteers for the South African war. When the causes were investigated 
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by the Interdepartmental Committees referred to іп paragraphs 3 and 4 of this 
chapter, the people associated with this voluntary work were valuable witnesses. 
. Sir John Gorst also gave evidence, saying at the outset :— 

$ “Т really can hardly describe the sources of my information, because 

4 they have been soaked in during the eight years that I was Vice-President 

[of the Privy Council Committee for Education], conversations with 

. inspectors, visits to schools, talks to teachers—I mean I was living in the 

- whole atmosphere." 2 

ЖЫ . (Minute of Evidence 11788, Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical 

5 Deterioration, 1904.) 


On the question of under-fed childreri, Sir John Gorst said :— 
“ I come to the next great necessity of children, andthatisfood. Children 
are ill-fed, not only in town but in the country.” 
(Minute of Evidence 11824, ditto.) 


The report of the Committee, published in 1904, concluded that :— 

“Оп a general survey of the evidence... - the Committee think that 
a large number of children habitually attend school ill-fed. . . . 

“ It seems, further, that in a large number ofcases voluntary organisations 
with the support and oversight of the Local Authority are sufficient for the 
purpose, and as long as this is so the Committee would strongly deprecate 
recourse being had to direct municipal assistance.” 

For the exceptional cases, however :— 

* The Committee agree with the opinion of the Royal Commission on 
Physical Training (Scotland), that * the preparation and cooking of these 
meals, where it is found necessary to provide them, ought to be regarded as 
one of the charges incident to school management.’ ” 

(Paragraphs 358-360 оҒ the Inter-departmental Committee on Physical 
Deterioration, 1904.) 

15. The Inter-Departmental Committee of 1905, though precluded from 
Suggesting any charge on public funds, shed light on the prevalence of under- 
feeding by publicising how much was being done by voluntary effort. They 
showed that over 150 voluntary organisations were active 1n London and 
about 200, mainly in large cities, in the rest of England and Wales. Bradford 
had its Cinderella Club; Sheffield, the Children's Breakfast Committee ; 
Birmingham, the School Cheap Dinner Society and Mr. Hookham's Breakfast 
Scheme ; Liverpool, the Food and Betterment Association ; Leeds, the Lord 
C e and Dr. William Hall's scheme for dinners and 
ncil School; Bristol, the Children's 
ool Children's Benevolent Fund ; Hull, the 


enefiting, information is meagre. For 1 1 : 
€ School Board's Joint Committee on Under-fed Children, published in June, 


02, quoted a weekly average of 20,085 


First Legislation 
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attending an elementary school within their area [who] are unable by reason of 
lack of food to take full advantage of the education provided for them ". The 
Act restricted feeding to school days and limited expenditure to the sum of 4d. 
rate, but in 1914 these conditions were removed. Circular 552 issued by the 
Board оп Ist January, 1907, explained that the Act was purely permissive 
' and imposed no duty where the authority thought it unnecessary to bring 
itinto operation. The point was made that the Act was primarily of educational 
character and had the object of ensuring that children attending public 
elementary schools should no longer be prevented by insufficiency of suitable 
food from profiting by the education offered. А significant sentence which 
did not perhaps secure all the attention it deserved for many years was :— 
“... itaimsatsecuring that for this purpose suitable meals shall be available 


just as much for those whose parents are in a position to pay as for those to 
whom food must be given free of cost." 


А special report on the working of the Provision of Meals Act, 1906, was 
presented to Parliament in April, 1909. This showed that in the financial 
year 1908-09, 113 out of 328 authorities had school canteen committees in 
operation. Аз to numbers, the grand total for England and Wales іп 1908-09 
was 116,840 children who received 7,198,297 meals, almost all without payment. 


17. Immediately before the first world war these numbers had increased 
to 158,531 children receiving 14,525,593 meals, and in the first year of the war 
the figures jumped to nearly 500,000 children and 30,000,000 meals. In the 
later war years and immediately afterwards, the number of children having 
meals fell to under 70,000, but in the post-war depression of 1921-22 the 
figure rose again to nearly 600,000 children, and the total meals supplied in 
the year exceeded 60,000,000. There followed the government economy 
drive, which, in this case, took the form of limiting authorities’ total expenditure 
on school meals to £300,000 a year, and so greatly reduced activity in 1922-23 
that fewer than 150,000 children were fed. Оп the eve of the outbreak of the 
second world war, 157 authorities, i.e. about half of them, were providing 
free meals (other than milk) ; the number of children fed daily, including 
the comparatively small number who paid for their meals in elementary schools, 
averaged about 160,000. In addition, an unrecorded number, possibly about 
150,000, had dinner at the grammar schools. 


Recent Developments 


18. The impact of total war and the threat to the country's lifeline of supplies 
gave school dinners new significance. The provision of a main mid-day mea 
for all children whose parents wanted them to have it, on payment of approxi- 
mately the cost of the food, or free of charge in cases of hardship, became 
па пола policy.. ШЕ rapid EO ога general “ school meals service ” IT 

onwards has been recorded іп the Ministry’ 1 
and the Chief Medical Officer's Re vA ee SA IUE 


Мес port for 1939-45, It e laid 
under the permissive legislation of the Act of 1906 ; 5 а. 


1 ection 49 of the Education 
Act, 1944, and the Regulations made under it laid a duty on local educatio? 
authorities to provide school meals and milk and thus expressed an obligation 
already largely accepted. 


19. The demand for school dinners in 
of 2,850,000 of the previous year. 
account of illness in the spring term wa: 
measure which raised the normal ch: 
domestic food supplies and reduce 
contributed to the decline in demand. 


1950 did not achieve the peak level 
The seasonal drop due to absence OP 
$ accentuated by the effect of the econo™ 
агре to 6d. as from 1st January. Easier 
d employment among mothers probably 
By October it showed signs of stabilising 
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with the number taking dinners at 2,750,000 and the annual ou 

at 550,000,000. Тһе number of schools and departments still EDT AE 
meals was reduced to less than 1,500—500 fewer than in October, 1949 
Canteens in operation increased by nearly 600 in the year to about 23 300 and 
the number of schools or departments served to about 27,500. Building work 
apart from canteens included in the erection of new schools, was limited to 
commitments entered into before the issue of Circular 209 on 28th October 
1949, and to a few exceptional projects without which schools would have lost 
their existing service. Equipment supplies improved materially over the year 
and a new feature was the supply of quantities of attractively coloured 


table-ware. 


The Menu 
б ous expansion in the service, the main contrast 
etween 1950 and 1900 is to be found in the content of school dinners. The 
1905 report on the feeding of school children contained the following record 
of meals supplied by the Bradford Cinderella Club :— 

* On three days in the week, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, soup, 
bread and rice pudding were given; on Tuesday and Thursday, hash, 
bread and rice pudding. On Saturdays tea was served at 4.30, consisting 
of corned beef sandwiches and currant buns, and tea or cocoa." 


The 1909 report on the working of the Provision of Meals Act, 1906, recorded 
the following week's dietary from a Bradford kitchen :— 
Monday : Lentil and tomato soup. 


Currant roly-poly pudding. 
Meat pudding (stewed beef and boiled suet pudding). 
Ground rice pudding. 
Wednesday: Yorkshire pudding, gravy, peas. 
Rice and sultanas. 

Thursday : Scotch barley broth. 
Currant pastry or fruit tart. 
Stewed fish, parsley sauce, peas, mashed potatoes. 
Cornflour blancmange. 

АП these meals included bread 
50, of a central kitchen sending 


20. Apart from the enorm 


Tuesday : 


Friday : 


The menu for a week in the autumn term, 19 
Out 1,500 meals daily was :— 
Boiled beef and carrots, greens, dumplings, potatoes. 
Blancmange and jam sauce. 
Luncheon meat, salad, potatoes. 
Apple and sultana tart and custard. 
Roast lamb, stuffing, sprouts, potatoes. 
Chocolate sponge and chocolate sauce. 
Steak pie, greens, potatoes. 
Rice, custard and prunes. 
Roast beef, lentil roast, peas and beans, pot 
Raisin pudding and custard sauce. 


atoes. 


Milk 
is 21. School milk originated, like school meals, in voluntary effort. “ Milk 
2 Sometimes given at the recreation hour in the middle of the morning session ” 
Sir Charles Elliott gave this information for London to the Inter-departmental 
Ommittee in 1905. No statistics were given about the number of children 
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having milk, nor is there any evidence to show what was being done in other 
areas. Weighty evidence was, however, available about the inadequacy of 
milk in school childrens’ diet. Dr. Eichholz told the Committee on Physical 
Deterioration :— 


“ I think the absence of milk is one of the prime factors in under-feeding, 
not only of mother’s milk during the lactation period, but of cow’s milk 
later on.” 


(Minute of Evidence 638.) 


The Chief Medical Officer’s Report* for 1919 referred for the first time to 
* milk meals ", the provision of which was reported to be on the increase. 
“Each ‘meal’ consisted of half-a-pint of milk, which in the case of small 
children was usually given in two portions, one during the morning and one 
in the afternoon. ... Among areas in which milk is supplied are Bournemouth, 
Croydon, Halifax and Kingston-upon-Hull.” 


22. The supply of milk at school, not only free of charge in cases of poverty 
but also on payment of the full retail price, grew into a widely adopted system. 
In 1934 government funds put at the disposal of the Milk Marketing Board 
were used to launch the “ milk in schools scheme ”, which made milk available 
to all school children who wanted it at the reduced price of 24. for one-third 
of a pint. Authorities paid the 4d. for necessitous children and most of these 
children received two-thirds of a pint. In 1935, when the scheme was less 
than a year old, 44-9 per cent of the pupils at grant-aided schools took school 
milk. The numbers rose slowly to rather over 50 per cent by 1939, War-time 
efforts and livelier awareness of the need to guard against deficiencies of diet 
resulted in an increase to 70 per cent and the scheme was also extended (0 
independent schools. When family allowances became payable in 1946 the 
charge for school milk was entirely abolished ; the demand jumped temporarily 
to 92 per cent, but fell back to 85 per cent in 1950, possibly because househol 
supplies ceased to be restricted. In round figures some 5,000,000 children а 
day in maintained and non-maintained schools benefited from this service» 


which is of particular importance because of the exceptional value of m! 
as food during the period of growth. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


e. Although a large variety of games and sports were an established feature 


many public schools and some second. some 
schools had also introduced pe eres ae 


У gymnastics into the curricul ing the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, physical education was Meg теі in the 
elementary school curriculum. When given at all it consisted mainly of military 
drill and callisthenic exercises. About this time, however, efforts were mà 
by several School Boards, particularly the London School Board to introduce 
some uations! and systematic scheme of physical education into the 
schools. 


24. In 1901 the Board of Education, after consultati i ос, 
А “ К , War O 
iroda Model (pur оГ wg Training for Use in the Upper Departments 
of Public Elementary Schools”, but this, too, i : ill ар 
exercises. The first official “ syllabus > ала Se 


i *, based Ђгоаа! ish Syst? 
of educational gymnastics, was issued in 1904. Т 


* Chief Medical Officer's Report, 1919, pages 21-22. 
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ГЕ. An inspectorate of physical training was established in 1909, and in 
s report for that year the Chief Medical Officer of the Board said :— 


* It is while the child is àt school, when growth is most active, when habits 
and character are in process of formation, and when the organism as a whole 
is plastic and easily moulded, that a right system of physical training, 
designed to develop mind and body simultaneously, should be commenced." 


al authorities were urged to appoint organisers of physical training, and 
the training colleges to appoint expert teachers of this subject, which, it was 
recognised, should be included in the curriculum of all elementary and secondary 
Schools. Considerable progress was made between 1909 and 1914, when the 


Outbreak of war suspended development. 


26. The Education Act of 1918 extended the powers of authorities to cover 
the provision of holiday and school camps, playing fields and other facilities 
for social and physical training and thus opened the way for a wider view of 
physical education. During the period 1919-39 there was slow and gradual 
development which attained a real momentum in the later years. More 
organisers were appointed, short courses for teachers were held in many parts 
of the country, playing fields and gymnasia were included in many new schools 
and swimming was widely introduced into the scheme of physical education, 
which as a whole was made more interesting, Vigorous and enjoyable. Some 
authorities, too, were active in developing camping. Thus the scope of physical 
education was greatly extended, though even so the facilities remained generally 


far short of meeting the real need. 


e schools athletic associations, some of 
he latter part of the nineteenth century, 
g children outside school hours, 


27. Meanwhile in many areas th 
which had been in existence since t 


greatly developed their voluntary work amon 
and many other voluntary organisations sought to promote various forms of 


physical recreation among those who had left school. In 1937 a scheme to 
Provide better facilities for persons Over school age was announced in a govern- 
ment White Paper. It was followed by the Physical Training and Recreation 
Act, 1937, which, by providing for grants to voluntary bodies and somewhat 
extending the powers of local education authorities, gave much encouragement 


In this field. 

. 28. Unhappily, once again the outbreak of war arrested progress and 

Inevitably lowered standards, especially for boys, because of the shortage of 

Suitable staff. Nevertheless, some interesting development took place in many 

Infants? and junior schools. With the help of specially designed apparatus 

1 aimed at enriching children's experience of movement, and at providing 
d experience and for the develop- 


Breater opportunities for individual practice an 
ment of individual skills. The upheaval of the war was too great for speedy 


тесоуету, and it was evident that the provision of the indoor and outdoor 
ds of school children. and 


facilities necessary to meet the ever-growing nee 1 
Young people would require a long-term programme. The Education Act, 
1944, specifically placed on every local education authority the duty to secure 

at—in primary, secondary and further education—the facilities for recreation 
and social and physical training should be adequate. In 1945 a regulation 
Tequiring organisers of physical training to be individually approved by the 
Board was withdrawn and since physical education has fully established itself 
Bee e REIS of the schools it ceased to be a special concern of the Medical 

пећ, 


1945-50 and there was а notable 


29. Much, h done in the years 
А: blished methods, coupled with 


tendency (о challenge some of the long-esta 
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an increasing recognition of the varying needs of the individual, especially 
during the period of growth and adolescence. At the same time, there was à 
great revival and extension of open air recreation of a hardy sort, which took 
many forms. Thus, in the space of some 50 years, physical education in this 
country has passed through the stages of “ drill”, “ physical exercises "' and 
“ physical training ” to reach its modern concept, embracing not only physical 
training in the narrow sense, but also games, athletics, swimming and dancing, 
together with many such recreations as walking, cycling and camping, and 
ranging in scope from a subject of the curriculum to many recreational and 
adventurous activities. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT 


30. The statutory foundation of special educational provision for handi- 
capped children was laid in the last decade of the nineteenth century ап 
remained broadly unchanged until 1944. It was not until 1883, when the Royal 
Commission for the Blind and Deaf was set up, that the problem first receive 
official attention, although a good deal had been done before then by voluntary 
effort. This Commission reported in 1889 in favour of compulsory education 
for both blind and deaf children. It also made a recommendation, in 1884, 
that mental defectives should be separated from ordinary children and should 
receive special instruction. 


31. The Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Children) Act, 1893, which 
followed, laid upon every school authority the duty of providing education 
for blind and deaf children resident in its area in some school certified for 
the purpose by the Education Department. It also fixed the age limits 0 
'compulsory school attendance at 5-16 for the blind and 7-16 for the deaf. 
These limits have remained unchanged, except that the lower limit of com- 
pulsory school attendance for the deaf was in 1938 altered from seven to five- 


32. The Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children) Act 
1899, empowered authorities to provide for the training of physically an 
mentally defective and epileptic children. These powers were made a duty 
in respect of mentally defective children by the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1914, and in respect of physically defective ап 
epileptic children by the Education Act, 1918. The age limits of compulsory 
school attendance for defective and epileptic children were between seven and 


16 until the 1944 Act, in its broad sweep, had i wer 
ершш, ep, had the effect of changing the lo 


33. The higher education powers conferred upon local education authorities 


by the 1902 Act included power to provide hi У ind, deaf. 
defective and epileptic БАЊЕ PIouceuiaber, equcalionifor Ыш 


34. In the period between the wars, there were i important 
reports by inter-departmental or departmental committee ot ТЕМА defective 
‘partially sighted and partially deaf children in 1929, 1934 and 1938 respectively: 
Тһе policies recommended in these reports influenced not оп! developmen 
in the field, but also the provisions of the 1944 Act. у 


35. The Education Act, 1944, introduced an enti to the 
problems of special educational treatment. It ULM approach cation 
authorities the specific duty of securing that “ provision is made for pupils 
who suffer from any disability of mind or body by providing either in special 
schools ог otherwise special educational treatment, that is to say educatio? 
by special methods appropriate for persons suffering from that disability: | 
This requirement was framed legislatively as a special part of the more gene Я 
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duty of securing that there should be sufficient variety of schools to provi 

à о 
[ог the different ages, abilities and aptitudes of all children. pen 
ional treatment could thus vary from adaptations of the curriculum of an 
ordinary school to suit the needs of an individual handicapped child to provision 
in special schools for groups of children suffering from some major handicap. 


36. The authority's duty to ascertain what children in its area were handi- 
capped had previously been limited to defective or epileptic children who were 
incapable of receiving benefit from instruction in the ordinary public elementary 
Schools. Formal ascertainment and a medical certificate were a necessary 
preliminary to sending such a child to a special school. Under the 1944 Act, 
the authority has a wider duty of ascertaining what children need special 
educational treatment of any type, but the formalities of a medical certificate 
are only technically needed where there is any objection on the part of the 
parent to the form of special educational treatment proposed by the authority 
for his child. 
. 37. In place of the previous statutory classification of handicapped children 
into five categories—blind, deaf, physically defective, mentally defective and 
она regulations made under the new Act defined 11 categories— 

nd, partially sighted, deaf, partially deaf, delicate, diabetic, educationally 
Sub-normal, epileptic, maladjusted, physically handicapped, and children 
Suffering from speech defects. 


The Blind and Partially Sighted 


. 38. The first school for the blind in England was established at Liverpool 
in 1790. The education of the blind was greatly stimulated by the invention 
by Louis Braille in 1829 of the system of embossed type which now bears his 
name and is used throughout the world. During the remainder of the century 
& considerable number of schools and other educational institutions for the 
paad were established by voluntary effort, including the first secondary school 
the the blind, Worcester College, in 1869. Much had thus been done before 
f е impetus of statutory provision in 1893. By 1909 there were 39 schools 
or the blind recognised by the Board of Education, with a total of over, 1,600 
pupils, compared with a total of 54 schools for blind and/or partially sighted 


in 1950, with a total of some 2,500 pupils, of whom some 1,000 were blind and 


Some 1,500 partially sighted. 
made under the 1944 Act, there was no clear 
tially sighted children ; consequently, schools 
ог the blind contained both categories. The report of the committee on the 
Partially sighted recommended that for educational purposes blind and partially 

ted. Schools for the blind have been and still 
Although the total provision for 
chool accommodation for the 


40. Other developments in this field of special education һауе been the 
Provision of accommodation for blind children under five in Sunshine Home 
nursery schools and the establishment of о с 1 for children with 
n er defects in addition to blindness. The National Institute for the Blind 
5 responsible for these schools and for the two grammar schools for the blind. 
€ present provision for the blind also includes a secondary technical school. 

41. Until th ing of th: ons Employment Act, 1944, the 
ка піса] паар Е blind of whatever age for employment was the respon- 
ibility of local education authorities ап the Board of Education. Since 
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the responsibility for the training of blind persons over the age of 21 for 
kir ИИ and of blind persons under 21 for employment ш 
open industry has passed to the Ministry of Labour. Local education authorities 
and the Ministry of Education continue to have responsibility for the Wed 
blind persons up to the age of 21 for sheltered employment in workshops for 
the blind and in homeworkers’ schemes. 


The Deaf and Partially Deaf 


42. The first school for the deaf in Great Britain was in existence in Edinburgh 
in 1760, though the first in England was not founded, in London, till 1792. 
It was followed by many other voluntary schools established by the charitable 
before 1850. The oral system of teaching the deaf speech and lip-reading began 
to take a firm hold in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, but one school re- 
mained faithful to silent methods until after 1930. Since then oral teaching has 
been the rule in all schools for deaf children except those for the retarded deaf. 


43. The most important development has been the steady lowering of the 48° 
of entry to education. The report of the Royal Commission іп 1889 recom- 
mended that the education of the deaf should begin at the age of seven ; now 
the aim is to get deaf children into schools as soon as possible after they reach 
the age of two, since an early beginning is of vital importance in helping them 
to acquire speech, language, and the art of lip reading, and to overcome the 
serious handicap on their education which deafness imposes. The lowering 
of the age at which deaf children first go to school has resulted in a shortag® 
of school accommodation for the deaf, but the elimination of this deficiency 15 


one of the first priorities on the Ministry's building programme, and it is hope 
to achieve this objective within the next five years. 


44. The Committee on the Partially Deaf, which reported in 1938, recom 
mended that better attention be paid to children who, although suffering from 
defective hearing, did not require education by methods necessary for the 
totally deaf. This has resulted in increasing interest in ways of helping the 
partially deaf who are able to attend ordinary schools. Another result has 


been the opening of two boarding schools for the partially deaf alone ; others 
are planned. 


‚ 45. Provision for the deaf includes a grammar school which was established 
in 1946 with accommodation for 65 boys and girls. One of the schools fot 


the deaf also has vocational courses for boys and eirls t e of ot 
the type associated with secondary technical кы pue 


The Physically Handicapped and Delicate 4 
46. Тһе term “ physically defective ", which i i e 194 
Act, covered three distinct groups of children ы dt a 
(i) Those suffering from severe and for the m ipplin£ 
) Ost part t cripP 

А defects (now classified as “ physically landiapped?): — 3 
(ii) those receiving treatment in hospital (most of these are 2159 
» EE e кезенге ” within the definition of the Regulations) Г 
Ш) those suffering from conditions of ill-healt ia, debility: 

chronic respiratory disease, etc. (no inde aec 


w classified as ** delicate ”). 
47. The first educational provision for physi i ildre? 
к physically h d chi 
was made by voluntary agencies soon after the middle of ин th century: 
a Cripples atone and. Industrial School for Girls being founded in Marylebone 
in and a Boys’ Training Home in Kensington i i сат 
part of the period under revi р Бшш 


3 À f 
ew there was considerable increase in the numb 
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of schools, both day and residential, for the physically handicapped ; most 
of the large county boroughs established one or more day schools for these 
children. There is need for more boarding school places for severely crippled 
children, many of whom, without such facilities, would have to remain at 
home. А substantial proportion of the schools for cases of this type have been 
opened in the last 10 years, and they already have long waiting lists. 

48. It was realised early in the present century that children who required 
prolonged treatment in hospital benefited both mentally and physically from 
teaching. The first hospital schools were formed in sanitoria treating children 
with pulmonary tuberculosis, and later this policy was adopted in orthopaedic 


beginnings, the policy of providing education for children in hospital extended 
to many general children’s hospitals and to the children’s wards in other 
hospitals. In the National Health Service Act, 1946, hospital authorities 
were given power to make arrangements with local education authorities or 
voluntary organisations for the establishment of schools on hospital premises, 
and it is the definite policy of the Ministries of Health and Education to 
encourage the formation of schools for the education of children in hospital 
wherever such a course seems to be practicable. ~ 
49. Delicate children form a larger category than the more seriously afflicted 
children classified as physically handicapped, an 
Schools, both day and boarding, have been provided for them. The first such 


as made during the 10 years following the Act 
d local education authorities to provide for the 
ildren. By 1909 133 authorities (out of 


327) had adopted the Act. Over 40 authorities had established special schools. 


Nevertheless, the Chief Medical Officer's Report for 1909 mentioned that 
the existing provision Was wholly inadequate, 
Since. The report of the Mental Deficiency Com 


Shows that i ere were places in special 
Gere > d as educable mental defectives, and this 


the children who had been ascertaine \ 
Is also as the figures ІП Table 80, to which reference 
true at the present A о, This similarity in the ratio of pronun 

to needs is no doubt primarily à reflection of the tendency of those responsible 
ST ascertainment t to Bau their standards in the light of the facilities available. 
52. The h to the problems of special educational treatment 
and ascertatument. introduced by the 1944 Act was specially important 1n 
Connection with the treatment of the educationally sub-normal, the term now 
Used to describe both those children who, before 1945, had been certified 
аз educable mental defectives and those who had been classified as merely 
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dull and backward. Тһе category of educationally sub-normal extends over 
a wide range of mental ability from the child who only needs some special 
help in the ordinary school to the lower limit of those who can gain benefit 
from education in a special school. Тһе emphasis has thus shifted from 
certifying a child as “ mentally defective " (a term now confined to children 
who are ineducable at school) to discovering what is best for the child of 
sub-normal ability and trying to provide this for him. For the majority the 
task is within the compass of the ordinary schools ; nevertheless, a considerable 
proportion need to be dealt with in special schools. Despite substantial progress, 
the shortage of schools for the educationally sub-normal remains the biggest 
deficiency in the special school system. 


Epileptics 

53. The first educational provision for epileptics in this country came com- 
paratively late. Тһе Maghull Institution, Liverpool, which was founded in 
1888, did some educational work, but the first school for epileptics—St. 
Elizabeth’s Roman Catholic School, Much Hadham—was not established 
till 1903. Following this, schools were established in the colonies at Lingfield 
(1905), Maghull (1908) and Chalfont St. Peter (1909). In 1910 the first school 
maintained by a local education authority was established by Manchester at 
Soss Moss in Cheshire. Since then only two more have been opened, but à 
further school is being established. 


54. In 1946 an attempt was made to obtain better information about the 
number of epileptic children needing special school education. From this it 
appeared that between 0-2 and 0-3 per 1,000 fell within this category and that 
the number of available places was only a little more than half of the number 
really required. 

. Diabetics 

55. No special provision was made for diabetic children until the outbreak 
of war in 1939, when the problem of billeting children suffering from a severe 
form of the disease made it necessary to have a special hostel for them, which 
was established by the London County Council at the residential school at 
Hutton, Essex. This illustrated the need for hostels taking children who, on 
account of unsatisfactory home circumstances or because of the unstable 
nature of their disease, needed constant nursing and medical supervision. 
Diabetics were therefore defined as a Separate category of handicapped pupils 
in the regulations made under the 1944 Act. In 1948 a survey showed the 
total number of known diabetic school children to be about 1.200, of whom 
about 150 were recommended for hostels. This need is now substantially met, 
three new hostels having been opened since the war and a fourth being expecte! 
early in 1951. They are all provided by voluntary organisations—three (includ- 
ing the one yet to be opened) by the Church of England Children's Society and 


one by the National Children's Home and Orph i iving 
in these hostels attend ordinary schools. шыр. iche GHEY 


Speech Defects 

56. Children suffering from speech defects have bee; cech 
therapists since 1906 as part of the school medical кл н only in 
the regulations made under the 1944 Act that they have been separately, 
designated as handicapped pupils. Following the founding of the College of 
Speech Therapists in 1945 there has been a Tecognised three years’ course 9 
training in speech therapy, leading to a diploma. Experience up to date shows 
that for a reasonably satisfactory school service the equivalent of 500 full-time 
Speech therapists is required for England and Wales. By the end of 1950 the 
number employed by local education authorities had reached rather less tha? 
half of this total. Among the children receiving treatment in clinics unde 
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speech therapists it has been found that there are a few case 
| 5 
EN ot à complicated nature which need treatment ina UU DUM 
M ool for these children has been established at Oxted, since the war, by an 
ee voluntary body, in collaboration with the West End Hospital for Nervous 
= ses. It has accommodation for about 50 children, and, so far as limited 
perience goes, it meets the need of the whole country. 


Maladjusted Children 


57. The first child guidance clinics in this count i 
1 ry were establishe 

шагу bodies some 25 years ago. In the early reports of their ud 
child mention is made of the need for special schools or hostels for maladjusted 
dem Pn but the need came to light during the early part of the war when it 
њи that there were many children from the evacuating areas who 
EY 1200 be billeted in ordinary households because of difficult behaviour, 
eat abits and general lack of training. The war, in fact, gave great 
Барана to the child guidance movement and to the establishment, after the 
LH E of the 1944 Act, of special schools or hostels for the treatment of 
ct jjusted children, who were first defined as a separate category of handi- 

pped pupils in the regulations made under the Act. Many hostels for this 


type of child, which had been improvised for evacuation purposes, were taken 
thorities. Since 1945 the child 


Sa at the end of the war by local education аџ 
ЕР panoe service, including examination and treatment at clinics and treatment 
я and special schools, has made steady progress. „The social and 
© an problems аге, however, so complex that the Minister, 1n 1950, set up a 
ommittee to enquire into the problems presented by maladjusted children. 


Progress in 1950 
5 58. During 1950, further progress Was made with the provision of new 
Special schools and boarding homes, mainly in converted houses. „Particulars 
те given in the following table :— 
NEW SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


ЙО NEW SCIL SOHO 


Boarding (including 
hospital schools) Day 
Category | 
No. of Accommo- No. of Accommo- 
schools dation schools dation 
— | f E E] 
Blind and 4 : 
partially sighted 1 20 — — 
рог and partially deat 1 40 = 8 
Е tionally sub-normal . . 10 510 3 220 
у5ісаПу handicapped :— 
Hospital Mog pr. 5 194 = == 
EL 7 293 1 60 
aladjusted 1 217 - == 
Total 31 1,274 4 280 


NEW BOARDING HOMES 


Accommodation 


— Category No.ofhomes | Ассопипосано l 
Maladj 
8 Juste. Д 9 161 
И A 1 2 
178 


10 


59. Tables 73 to 80 give detailed statistics for special schools showing the 
position in January, 1950. Comparison with the previous year's statistics 
Shows that during 1949 the number of pupils in special schools increased from 
45,230 to 47,119 and the number of full-time teachers from 3,032 to 3,266. 
А net increase of 24 brought the total number of special schools to 601. 


60. As mentioned in last year's report, a new annual return was obtained 
from each local education authority at the beginning of 1950, showing, for each 
category of handicap, the number of pupils newly placed in special schools, 
the number newly ascertained, the number attending special schools, boarding 
homes or independent schools or receiving home tuition, and the number 
awaiting places at special schools. The results of this return are given in 
Table 80. They show a minimum overall deficiency of special school places, 
at the beginning of the year, of more than 22,000. This figure is based on the 
number of children whom authorities had actually ascertained but failed to 
place. It must be assumed that many more children in some categories 
(notably educationally sub-normal) were unascertained, because authorities 


were naturally reluctant to ascertain children whom they had no hope of 


placing, but the figures give at least an indication of the size of the problem 
which still remains to be tackled. It is hoped to discuss their implications 
more fully in next year’s report, when the results of a further annual return 
will be available for comparison. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TEACHERS 


я 1. The Primary and Secondary Schools Regulations, since their first 
ты as опе set of regulations In 1945, have required that all teachers 
aaa aintained and assisted schools should, with the exception of temporary 
AS cong teachers, be qualified. To be recognised as qualified, a teacher 
i ave completed to the satisfaction of the Minister an approved course of 
The ing or possess such special qualifications as the Minister may approve. 
mn second alternative is transitory, as the Ministry is committed to the principle 
ү the status of qualified teacher without training in the art of teaching is 
: consistent with the modern conception of education. Since in the limited 
ded available it would be impossible to give an account of all the measures 
Ti ave affected the teaching profession during the last 50 years, this chapter 
Sie mainly with the preparation of students for admission to the training 
End ДЕ, and university departments of education and with their training there, 
i escribes the ideas that have gained general acceptance at different periods 
er than the sequence of changes in regulations or practice. 


b 2. In this story, the recurrent theme is the effort to give teachers a fuller and 
etter preparation for their work. This has meant іп practice that the moment 
ghen the boy or girl is “ earmarked " for teaching has gradually advanced 
rom the age of 13 or so to 18 or later, and that in general the whole of the 
Student's pre-college education, and, if a degree student, the whole of his 
Undergraduate life has merged completely with the general education of his 
5 iversi lleges established solely for the purpose 
er training teachers, the education and training have been expanded and 
beralised to a very remarkable degree since the beginning of the century. 


Preliminary Education of Teachers 


3. In the first half of the nineteenth century the students admitted to the 


training colleges had very rarely received more than the elementary education 
4 the time. In 1846 а candidate for admission to one college—the first in 
act to be founded, in 1805— needed only to read “ fluently and without 
рава tones, write а fair hand, spell correctly, be well acquainted with 
n first four rules of arithmetic and have some ge ntance ‘with 

Story and geography.” Although not a great deal in the way of culture was 
remisi expected of the teacher when he had passed through college, it 
ecome evident that the entrants пеедед а better ргерагайоп than the ordinary 


elementary schools could provide. The first attempt to bridge the gap between 


School and college was the pupil teacher system instituted in 1846. 
4. To assess this system with its modifications as it worked in the latter 


half of the ni Е 
too far be ond the range of this survey. 
e nineteenth century would go У Boards were established 


eachers to attend centres 
f, or in addition to, 


Mt from a minority, that “ there is no 0 
ae equally trustworthy source as that of pupi 
Pply of teachers is likely to be forthcoming `- 
5. The De; i 6-98 were profound! convinced of 

3 artmental Committee of 1896-98 were p y vi 

the serious Seines of pupil teachership, but were not prepared for the 
Présent? to contemplate its disappearance. They cordially agreed with 
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1 о urged that teaching in both elementary and secondary schools 
TENIS ТІНІ profession," iu that while it was inevitable at that e 
and even desirable, that the bulk of the candidates should come from A 
schools to which they were to return as teachers, more strenuous efforts shou = 
be made to bring in candidates who had passed through such secondary schoo 
as then existed. The Committee had some praise for the pupil teacher шге 
the best of which were provided with all the necessary apparatus and ыш 
for "excellent secondary training," but they deprecated their tendency 1 
produce professional and social narrowness and to subordinate cauce 
aims to pressure of examinations. The Committee looked forward to 
ultimate conversion of the best centres into real secondary schools. 


6. At the opening of the twentieth century the intending teacher would 
usually receive his or her first education in an elementary school up to ШЕ 
age of about 14. At 15 he. would embark on a three-year period as а рир! 
teacher, receiving instruction, if he were lucky, on four or five afternoons à 
week by a qualified staff in a centre established by a School Board, or, if he 


tion conducted by the Board of Education. He would find this examination 
severe, and competition for places in the training colleges keen : it was reckoned 
that the proportion of qualified candidates to places available was about three 


training of teachers as a form, not of elementary, but of higher education. 

The new local education authorities could, if they wished, make their secondary 

Schools available for the education of pupil teachers, and more and more 
. independent pupil teacher centres became attached to Secondary schools. 


8. But at best the System meant only part-time instruc 
teachers and some measure of segregation from th 
it may be said to have been on trial. The General Report 


› and all pupil teachers had to be relieved from employ- 
ment as teachers in the schools for at least half their time. 

9. In 1907 an alternative system of 
school teachers was provided by the bursar and student- 
for secondary school pupils. Approved pupils of 16 and 
become teachers were eligible for bursar grants to enable th 
until 17 or 18, when they could enter a training college 
teachers for a year prior to entering college. Between the ages of 12 and 16 4 
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teacher arrangement 
Over who wished to 


pupil might receive а scholarshi i i i 

: се! p from his local authority : this was usuall 

Su on condition that he undertook to become a teacher. The D 

ed of maintenance allowances given without regard to the pupils’ inten- 

Be oe en the need to dedicate a child to teaching at an early age, and the 
xpenditure grants to local authorities inaugurated by the Act of 

1918 put an end to the bursar system. | m i d 


ido һе principle was being establish 
suffi md social service was to ensure a 
their uu у well educated to enter upon a course of specific preparation for 
sible m A work at an age when they might be considered capable of respon- 
(Ee iq This is the policy behind the hopes of today that from the 
sufici ion and spread of secondary education for all will flow teachers in 

cient numbers and sufficiently, though variously, educated to meet the 


growing needs of the schools. 


pui The Training of Teachers Regulations, 1950, still contained provisions 
SORT UR special arrangements for the preliminary training of teachers 
ible. The great majority of recruits for the training colleges, however, 


Consi 5 
di now of boys and girls who have completed a secondary school course 
mmitted to any profession or occupation. The McNair Report of 1944 
men and women into teaching 


Strongly recommended a further step in bringing 
s who have had experience in 


in а fields by attracting suitable persons W: 
exhil Ty, commerce, or the professions after leaving school. Moreover the 
PO ung experience of the emergency training colleges* set up as а tem- 
E Ed measure for ex-service men and women showed what valuable material 
tions T of more mature age could provide. The Training of Teachers Regula- 
for ave since then included provision for courses shorter than the normal 
candidates not coming direct from secondary schools, and special grants 


ог candidates of 25 and over. 


ed that the way to staff this most 
large enough body of young people 


The Colleges up to 1900 


Nant The first training colleges were the result of v 

ieee Society and the British and Foreign Schools Society. The state first 

rVened іп 1835, when Parliament distributed to these societies £10,000 
,and other sums were 


to 5 » 
Wards the erection of “ normal or model schools y 
d Committee of the 


у ; ) 
Oted in succeeding years. Іп 1839 the newly constitute 1 
college of its own, but 


ou, council on Education came near to setting up а у 

t religious difficulties too serious an obstacle and gave the money instead 

Ре societies, subject to the right of inspection by the Committee. The 

Stima] OF, ОЁ building grants to training colleges continued until 1860 and 

ulated the foundation of new colleges. Meanwhile the new pupil teacher 
who, 


oluntary effort by the 


em provided a stream of candidates with the state monies paid on 

Suh relieved the colleges from their complete reliance on voluntary 

1 ents for their maintenance. 

a One of the main problems which exercised the colleges, and indeed still 
inues to do so, was how to adjust the competing claims of the personal 


ey ation and the professional training of the student. А comparison of two 
` colle early colleges illustrates opposite answers to this question.. The one 
сай, seems to have had little doubt on the subject. Its function was to 

out dents in the monitorial system and students stayed on the average for 
table 2166 months. The training was short but evidently intense. The time- 
anh ay for men lasted from 6.30 a.m. to 10 p.m.—women were given half 
Our longer іп bed. From 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. was spent 1n teaching and from 


со 


> Н.М.5.О., 4s. 


* 
See Ministry of Education Pamphlet No- 17, * Challenge and Response,” 
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NETS z 5 2 
4 p.m. to 5 p.m. іп criticism. Instruction, private study and lessons we 
dud into the hours before and after this spell of duty. It seems that аен 
this regimen the students were suitably conditioned to the humble life о 
schoolmasters, and indeed found it easy by comparison. 


14. The course at the other college covered, at any rate nominally, three 
years and, according to a report of 1846 there appeared to be *' little to E. 
tinguish it from other schools of the upper and middle classes or as а place о 
education for teachers rather than of any other class of persons". _ Very 
little time seems to have been given to “ normal lessons ”, and it is significant 
that the students themselves had formed a society for mutual improvement 
in the art of teaching. During the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
training college course had settled down to two years, and the colleges һа 


accepted the dual function of providing post-school education and training in 
the art of teaching. 


15. Life within the colleges was austere. The daily round and careful super- 
vision kept the students well occupied. They got up at 6.30 a.m., and at one 
men's college at least they were turned out of the building at 7 a.m. to exercise 
themselves until 8 a.m. Work was continuous but split up among many 
occupations and activities until 1 p.m., and study began again at 6 p.m. ап 
went on until 9 p.m., with lights out between 10 p.m. and 10.30 p.m. 


16. The women's day was similar, but with domestic duties thrown in, and 
the afternoon or late morning was occupied by recreation or a walk. The 
walk in 1900 was no longer taken in the crocodile recollected by one writer 
in 1893, when women students were required “ when walking out to march 
two and two in procession", or to be taken to church—not, it would seem, 
without protest—'* close bonneted ". There was study from 4.25 p.m. to 


8 p.m., supper, worship and bed in.dormitories, where the gas was put out 
at 10 p.m. 


The Early Curriculum 


17. The day training colleges, attached as they were to universities, offered 
advantages to students who wished to study for internal degrees by staying 
for a course of three years, and a movement in favour of courses leading 
to external London degrees spread to the residential colleges. In 1900 a large 
amount of degree work was being done in men's colleges and some in women 5 
At one London college half of the men were preparing for university examina" 
tions, and time-tables show that the greater part of the time was given to this 
preparation. In 1900, the men's colleges, and especially the outstanding 


London ones, were the poor man's universities, and men of first class calibre 
at that time entered the training colleges in face of severe competition ап 
there took degrees. 


18. For the students taking the normal two 
prescribed by the Board of Education and w 


was paid to foreign languages, especially 
year abroad—the curriculum otherwise was based j j 
curriculum of the elementary school in or 
every subject. He could not expect to have 
of the curriculum, and he had to learn what he did le 
The teaching in the schools was in 
college student had to learn from the 
how, that is, to break up information into the right fr: 
the pupil. In all colleges the centre of the profe 


h 5 
arn in stereotyped way’ 
fact based upon the “lesson”, and 18% 


agments for digestion 


: m 6 
ssional training was th 
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“ demonstration ”, * criticism ” or “ model” lesson. This was a lesson gi 
x a class of children brought into the college and seated in the middle of a 
arge room with the students grouped round the outside. The principal and 
staff attended while the children were taught by a member of the college staff 
E by a student. Much thought and time were given to the preparation of the 
300, which was discussed fully afterwards. “ The child ” was studied mainly 
from text-books and much effort was directed to training somewhat abstract 
faculties of his тіпа”. The teaching which resulted was of its kind com- 
petent. 1 It was comparatively straightforward and embodied its own criteria 
of definite achievement on the part of teacher and taught. 


Developments in the Training Colleges : 1900-1950 


19. The Education Act of 1902 was a turning point in the history of training 
colleges, since it gave power and encouragement to local education authorities 
to spend money on the training of teachers, and in 1904 a new type of college 
Was recognised, the municipal training college. From the outset the local 
education authorities providing these colleges were able to offer better salaries 
and conditions of employment. Unhampered by the traditions of a more 


Conventional age, they set a new pattern in building, and encouraged an ideal 


less like that of the “isolated seminary ”, as the governors of one college 


described it. 


20. At first the ideal of a better 
degrees—study for the full degree fo 
a degree course for those who were not. 
three-year course of combined degree study and professional training set in 
early. Unsuitable candidates started on degree courses; there were many 
failures and professional work came a bad second to the academic study. The 
Temedy for students training at the universities was found in the four-year 
Course, provision for which was included іп the Regulations for the 
Training of Teachers in 1918, though it had in practice been instituted some years 
earlier. Students taking this course spent three years as ordinary under- 
graduates of the university, though under the general supervision of the 


University training department, and a fourth year in professional training. 
gave place to the university 


төз two-year day training colleges gradually gave i 
training department with the four-year course. This type of course was still, 
ised under the Training of Teachers 


education was seen in terms of study for 
r those who were capable of it, and part of 
But doubts about the value of the 


поста оп of grant aid, but. 
Stinguishable from ordinary undergra .* The -уеа1 
Combining study for a degree with professional training still persists in certain 
ad е non-university colleges, though for students who enter college at a more 

Vanced stage and under conditions desi 
Student, 


Changes in the Curriculum 
п in training colleges have corresponded to 


the chan ges during the last 50 years in the attitude of the community and schools 


education 1 in devel ents have been a more conscious 
Е al practice. The main developm ‹ 

kognition of фе claims of the individual child, and a greater emphasis on the 

Svelopment of each child according to his own bent and capacity, with a 


21. The changes in the сштісшіш 


olished for persons seeking admission in 1951 


ж 
and во four-year grants have since been ab 
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eater emphasis on creative and practical work іп children's education. 
A the eu has developed a growing concern not only wit Ad 
is due to the child as an individual but also with the contribution the chi in 
be expected to make, when he is grown up, to a society which is necs 
becoming more organised. Тһе conception of school ог соПере аза commi 
as well as a place of instruction has become increasingly шр ally 
teacher can no longer hope or expect to prepare himself by learning speci к 
at college all he will need to know for the education of the children he MH 
teach. The emphasis is therefore on the teacher as an educated person e 
interests, ideals, and ideas, who has had the chance of reaching at least in in 
field of study the highest standard of which he is capable, and of acqui ar ai 
others some experience of the ways in which children learn and grow. book 
hand knowledge of actual children -has become the pre-requisite for text- one 
study, and though the students may not acquire a coherent and system МЕ 
knowledge of psychology or logic, most of them have, at least, develope ce 
habit of observing children carefully, and of basing their teaching on what Dd 
observe to be the real needs of children both as individuals and as mem 
of a community. 


22. Responsibility for courses and examinations now lies with the area 
training organisations which were set up on the recommendations of the Мс j 
Report and are described more fully later. The establishment of these ora 
tions gave an opportunity to the colleges to overhaul their curricula nd 
courses with great thoroughness, with the result that there have been deep E 
far-reaching changes. Some of these are necessarily and rightly experimen ted 
From the free discussion and diversity of practice and experience, stimula егі 
by the rapidly changing needs of the schools and the experiments in the em as 
gency training colleges, a pattern of curriculum in the training colleges ie A 
emerged which is clearly recognisable throughout the country. This ра Ё 
is a tripartite опе. It includes in the first place the choice of one or D Ed 
courses in which the student carries his studies as far as he can. These cou nd 
are designed to give him a chance to develop himself through the disciplines 824 
interests of a subject studied or practised at the post-school and advan 
level. Such study, of course, often becomes a very important contributi? 
tohisteaching. Alongside this goes his professional work, specifically design of 
to acquaint him with the principles of education and the ways and needs, ng 
children, and to train him for the actual work of educating and teachi 
children in schools. Тһе third part of the curriculum is v 
but its main object is to enable the student at least to 
many interests and capacities of children. 
teachers for their work merely by demon 
lectures on “ method  : colleges now at 


| 5 
growing knowledge of children, they will better understand how childre? ` 
knowledge and powers grow and 


€ 

23. The training college course, as it is now developing, is found [0 b. 

seriously handicapped by being limited to two years. The Minister of Ей 

tion has accepted in principle the recommendation of the McNair Commit 3 

that it should be extended to three years, but this development is delay ot 
because the result would be a diminished output of teachers which would ® 

suffice for the needs of the schools. 


d 
24. 'For the training of teachers for work in Secondary schools, as understong 
before the 1944 Act, two colleges for women had been established in 1883 
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children under eleven. 
25. There are colle i jalise i i 
ges which specialise in certain types of training. Т. 
pasce colleges have evolved from National Schools of б зы oh 
ae n as a result of voluntary effort as early as 1874. The first of the physical 
рансацоп colleges for women was established in 1885. Both these types of 
ES now provide a three-year course. Other more recent colleges provide 
Enea courses of two years with a bias, for example, towards handicraft, rural 
jects, physical education for men, ог one-year courses for men and women 
A new type of training 


whe, possess technical qualifications in music or art. 
ge provides one-year courses for students with technical qualifications who 


wish to teach in instituti i imilar insti 
= t stitutions of further education ог similar institutions. 
including secondary technical schools. 4 


Supply of Trained Teachers 
Шр: Tables 96 and 94 show the qualifications and numbers of teachers in 
AU on to the numbers of children to be taught at various points in the last 
x ers. This section shows briefly, and mainly by statistics, how training 
olleges have endeavoured to fulfil their task of leavening the teaching body 
with trained teachers. 
T 27. In 1900 the teaching body contained about 55 per cent of certificated 
ones or about 30 per cent of trained certificated teachers. There were 61 
aining colleges concerned with teachers for elementary schools, with a yearly 


output of about 2,600 teachers. Forty-five of these were residential colleges 
stly denominational, but they included also an 


provided by voluntary bodies, mo 
mportant new type of college, namely, day training colleges attached to 
ü ty colleges. This type had been established in 1890 
п response to a demand for colleges without a religious test, а demand which 
18 t of Board schools following the Education Act of 
70. There were no colleges provided by local education authorities. 
increase the proportion of trained 
ds of a rising elementary school 


ұр pulation. Ву 1913 the local ed 

iho 20 new training colleges, 
t iversities had become university departments ш the modern sense, and the 
Otal number of colleges and departments had increased from 61 to 87, including 
№ university training departments. The total annual output of trained teachers 
as about 5,500, including some 130 students completing à four-year course. 
е proportion of certificated teachers in elementary schools was about 66 

ut 40 per cent. 


рег cent, or of trained certificated teachers abo 

thee: Between the end of the first world war and the outbreak of the last war 
бед: Ondary school population, by more than doubling itself, enlarged the 
Cont for the recruitment of teachers. 1 school population Was 
it Шгтасїпв and if the volume of teacher training had been further expanded, 
might have been possible to train enou teachers virtually to eliminate 
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uncertificated teachers. Financial considerations prevented this. The number. 
of two-year training colleges remained at 76, excluding 11 colleges of house- 
craft, and the number of university training departments providing four-year 
courses increased to 22. The output of trained teachers was by 1938 about 
6,000 per year, including some 1,780 from university training departments, 
most of whom might be expected to take posts in secondary schools. The 
elementary teaching body contained over 79 per cent of certificated teachers 
or the equivalent, and since the external certificate examination had been 
abolished for over a decade, all new entrants to the certificated grade, other than 
certain specialists, were trained teachers. In 1938 there were about 26,000 
teachers in secondary schools of whom about half were trained. 


29. The 1944 Act brought a reclassification of schools into primary and 
secondary and a reclassification of teachers into qualified and temporary 
teachers. The Ministry became committed to a policy of eliminating the 
unqualified teachers in both types of schools and in due course of requiring à 
candidates for the status of qualified teacher to be trained. At the same time 
the number of children to be taught was rising. The task of training teachers 
therefore became virtually unlimited. By 1950 there were 23 university depart- 
ments of education and 130 training colleges (of which 57 were voluntary 
colleges), with a total annual output of rather more than 11,000 trained teachers, 
including some 2,600 from the university departments of education. This 
was made possible by a further large increase in the field of recruitment, 1.6. 
in the number of pupils following a complete secondary school course to the 
age of 17 or 18; but even so, since the students had to be drawn in the main 
from the relatively small number of children born in the early nineteen- 


thirties there were signs that the expansion of training colleges was, for the 
time being, nearing its limit. 


Premises 


30. The municipal colleges set a new standard which influenced subsequent 
building by the voluntary colleges. The Board of Education Report for 1912 
remarked that although college buildings varied in merit, * students of a past. 
generation visiting one of the modern college buildings, with its well-furnishe 
recreation rooms and classrooms, its separate study-bedrooms for each student; 
its gymnasium and its ample playing fields, have been heard to declare that 
we have swung from one extreme to the other and that discomfort has been 
replaced by luxury ". Some fine voluntary colleges were built during the half 
century. The ideal suggested above was not reached by all colleges and indee 


the McNair Committee Teporting in 1944 found much to criticise in the 
accommodation. 


31. The rapid expansion of training since the last war, wi ent 
Қ minii, ae › With the сопсшт 
difficulties in building, led to the use of unconventional premises. Castles» 


sometimes shared with their ducal Owners, one-time stately homes 9 
England, seaside hotels, as well as war-time i 

have been more or less suitably adapted, a 
and learn and study in unusual surroun 
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Life іп the Colleges Today 


23 ae present grant system still implies some measure of segregation for 
ШЕ udents, as does the fact that the non-university colleges contain, asa 
the’ only students who intend to become teachers. Students are still under 
a obligation implied by the declaration which they make that, unless an 

eption is approved, teaching in grant-aided schools is to be their profession. 


But they do not commit themselves until they have entered a college and 


their decision is made at an age when they may reasonably be expected to 
is conceived in the widest 


mee their own minds. Their academic education is ‹ in the wide 

oli à me college staffs are brought into contact with the universities,with 

Os colleges, and with local education authorities through the area training 

in НОО, and the machinery exists for bringing the students increasingly 
о touch with university life. 


im Experiences of two world wars have contributed to the changes in training 
ege life. The post-war generation of older students returning from the 


о а ; the evacuation of colleges under conditions calling for independence 
14 adaptability ; the recent example of the emergency training colleges 
have helped to loosen 


uh duds more adult community life : all these factors 2 0 
pref: ackles of anxious rules, frequent roll calls, closely supervised leisure, 
uni €ctorial interference and boarding school atmosphere. Nowadays students 
or STA are given much responsibility, and time that is not occupied in lectures 
"pe coe is usually at the students’ own disposal. There has been a notable 
th elopment in the scope and quality of the college libraries and in the use 

е students are taught to make of them as centres of intellectual work. 

34. Students now enjoy a large measure of self-government in arranging 

е social life of the college community : through students’ unions ог councils 
ebb easy means of expressing their views, and of co-operating In the 
adden of the college as a whole—an important contribution to their personal 
Professional training. Societies or clubs of all kinds develop for activities 


Suc] > 3 
h as drama, music, games, art, and debating. 


35. The 5 
5 colleges, no longer isolated as they wer 
a 
Eon ihe community around them. Thou а pe 
crowded two-year course, they requently give 
and youth clubs, for serail and they take such chances as offer to see plays 
ife €ar concerts. Visiting lecturers and artists are а regul 
e while expeditions, including travel abroad, are sometimes аг 
Vacations. The presence in many colleges for shorter ог 


Of stud has епгісһе 
Students from i Commonwealth and elsewhere has 
countries of the now be said with some tru 


eir intellec s В 1 
tual and social life. Іп short it сап 
life а Young man or woman going to 2 training college сап iom а) 
5 as free, full and many-sided as can be expected in a course which necessary 
Кез heavy demands on the student's energies and time. 


the isolation of 


36 
sociation 
, 


trainin e McNair Committee were concern! 
With th Colleges and to bring them and thei 
Contemp, institutions responsible for the ge 
Their то oraties —a further зер in the developmen 
р 1 і соп 
‘commendations resulted in à closer деді nins of 


and train; 

. тапт blishment о 

ог ју D8 colleges through the estabils three were 
sti den . АП except three | 
Сезсен а a он e the ay Grants Committee, 


Њо P а5 university institutions бпапс : 
by wena substantial share in their government 15 pure teachers 18 
* local education authorities and usually by 
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covered by the organisation. In three areas the institute of education is а 
separate entity financed by the Ministry, though the same interests are герге- 
sented on its governing body as in the case of university institutes, the university 
itself playing a predominant part. Briefly, the functions of these organisations 
include the following—to supervise the courses of training in member colleges 
and to further their work in every possible way ; to examine and recommend 
to the Ministry for the status of qualified teacher students who have successfully 
followed courses of training in member institutions, including university 
departments of education ; to plan the development of training facilities 1n 
the area ; and to provide an education centre for students in training, together 
with facilities for further study and refresher courses for those who are already 
qualified teachers. 


37. The Regulations now require that training college courses shall be 
established and conducted under the supervision of the appropriate area 
training organisation. Thus universities, training colleges, local education 
authorities and serving teachers are for the first time brought into responsible 
association with each other in the training of teachers, both during and after 
college training. To enable the area training organisations to concert policy 
where this is desirable, and in particular to ensure a common policy in recom- 
mending students for the status of qualified teacher, while still permitting the 
greatest possible variety of courses, representatives of the organisations meet 
regularly in a Standing Conference. 


Administrative Developments 


38. While the last 50 years have seen an increase in the ultimate power of 
the central authority and a greater part of the cost of training is now borne 
on Exchequer funds, the tendency in practice has been to relax the Department 
control and so far as possible to bring intending teachers into closer relation 
with their contemporaries in other forms of education. At the opening of the 
century the training colleges received capitation grants from the Board 0 
Education which did not cover the whole cost, but left the student with fees 10 
pay. From 1904 building grants were made to local education authorities 10 
encourage them to open new colleges. The syllabuses were prescribed by 
Board and, save where university examinations were accepted, H.M. Inspector? 
conducted the final examination of the students. These arrangements continue 
until about 1926, though as a result of the 1918 Act the grants to colleges 
provided by local education authorities were superseded by а 50 per cent gran 


on all form of higher education with results whi i i тШ 
(pages 28-29). Between 1926 and 1930 ie Шер were described in Chapter, 


duct of the final examination 
of the students was transferred to joi ета ок ith 
the universities. Joint boards set up in connection W 


39. The capitation grants to voluntary colleges i jent 

5 го ufficie 

during the last war and supplementary un proin "Later, о 
Ist February, 1945, new Regulations were issued which enabled the Ministry t° 
give grants up to 50 per cent of approved expenditure on the im rovements 
extension or replacement of the accommodation of voluntary с Ile es which 
Were in existence as training colleges on that date, and the Re ulations issued in 
1946 inaugurated a new system of grants for the Biiotén ince of voluntary 

colleges. The colleges were enabled to raise their tuition and boarding fees [0 
level sufficient to cover the cost of maintenance ; the Minist aid ts tuitio® 
fee for all recognised students. For resident students the Ministr pai у 
boarding fee less a student's contribution, while day students пена а dày 
maintenance grant less this contribution. Тһе student thus became liable only 
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for a contributi 
ntribution t d: i i 
Gran owards board assessed according to his parents' mea 
y necessary help towards the cost of books, travel, ЧОН апа йде! 


expendi 
penditure he could apply to his local education authority. 


40. Whi i ; 
While capital work in recent years has been strictly controlled owing to 
eral aim of the Depart- 


thorities the disposal of 


d 
еі education look to the 
ments uis dum expenditure, but for recognis 
colleges. * grant system has been broadly similar to 
41, : бы. 
is oe соп ће supply and training of teachers the Minister 
representative a 5 ational Advisory Council, set up in 1949, which includes 
tions of АН of the area training organisations as well as of national associa- 
“to keep u ae and local authorities. The Council’s function is defined as 
qualifications ms review national policy on the training and conditions of 
in ways best of teachers, and on the recruitment and distribution of teachers 
calculated to meet the needs of the schools and other educational 


establishments " 


nnuation of Teachers} 
on a basi 1950 as an assistant would be paid 
institutio; c scale common to teachers in primary and secondary schools and 
n 1900 (d of further education—a scale regulated b national agreements. 
there was ere were no scales ; salaries were à matter for local arrangement ап 
Schools Mie disparity between those paid in voluntary and those 1n Board 
than £100 ore than half the certificated men assistants Were being paid less 
the wome a year, and more than half the head masters less than 2150. Of 
the head n certificated assistants, more than half were paid less than £75 and of 
23 mistresses well over a half received less than £100. 
national as not until 1919 that teachers’ salaries began to be settled on a 
authoriti asis. In that year three committ g the local education 
in public. and the teachers were set UP salaries of teachers 
these dd elementary, secondary 
ommittees retain the name of thei 


ollowi 
y Ше ДЕ the redefinition of education by stages rather than 
44 Act, the elementary and secondary committees have become one, 
i i nham Technical Committee 


€ Burnh: : 

Temaining AL Committee, With 
а Ше basic scale in 19501 ranged from £300 to £555 for qualified men 
taining and £270 to £444 for women. There were additions for additional 
Tespo 8 ала Special qualifications, such as degrees, and allowances for special 
sae ee and additions for teac e London area. For senior 
Were hi ts and heads of departments in ins i 
Were gher scales. For head teachers in primary and secondary schools there 
асо опг ranging from £55 to £9 d £50 to £790 for women 
salari ing to the numbers and age-spread f the pupils in the school. The 

ев of principals of further education establishments were settled by 


42 Salaries and Supera! 
. A qualified teacher taking а post in 


nal year are to be revised. 


* 

Wi : 

th the abolition of four-year grants, grants for the professio! i 
ће Teachers (Superannuation) Acts are given 


Statisti 

tatina about the administration of t 

f tistical Tables Nos. 64-66. 
бес paragraph 53. 
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agreement between the Ministry and the authorities of the establishment. 
The salaries for lecturers and senior lecturers in training colleges, other than 
university departments of education, negotiated by a separate committee, 
were considerably higher than the basic scale. 


45. After the requisite service a teacher becomes eligible for superannuation 
benefits. Prior to 1899 these depended on Minutes of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on education : they were limited in number and comparatively 
trifling in amount. The Act of 1898 provided for deferred annuities, super- 
annuation allowances and disablement allowances, the teacher being required 
to contribute a sum each year to the Deferred Annuity Fund. The Act was 
practically limited in its application to certificated teachers in elementary 
schools. 


46. The School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, introduced a much 
more generous system of state pensions covering also uncertificated teachers 
and teachers in all schools aided by the Board of Education, including training 
colleges. This system was non-contributory, but a temporary charge of 5 per 
cent of his salary was imposed on the teacher in 1922 and this was made 
permanent by the Act of 1925, an equal contribution of 5 per cent being require 
from the employer. Acts of 1945 and 1948 widened the field covered by the 
provisions of the 1925 Act. 


Further Training of Teachers 


47. This chapter has been mainly concerned with the initial training which 
leads to the status of qualified teacher. There are, however, further forms 0 
training available to the serving teacher. The policy of providing courses 0 
further training had already been established in the early years of the present 
century, when ‘students who had finished their course at а training college 
were given facilities for spending a third year in training—in suitable cases 
in France and Germany. Summer courses in science and art subjects were 
provided at the Royal College of Science and the Royal College of Art. During 
the years up to the second world war there was a steady development of “ thir 
year courses in various subjects and of vacation courses provided by the 
Board of Education, the universities, and by local education authorities. Some 
curtailment was necessary during and immediately after the war, but there has 
since been an expansion of one-year supplementary courses in a variety 9 
subjects which call for Some degree of specialist training. These courses are 
taken either immediately after the two-year course or after а period of teaching: 


аш аера at Vnd other than training colleges. Іп additio 
i courses, with speci. ; j 0 
wish to pursue advanced studies R cial grants, for experienced teachers W 


articular fi i it them 
selves fer more fe eni en particular fields of education and fit th 


х There аге also vacati d ап 
Г on, week-en' 
evening courses available for the further education of teachers. 


Developments in 1950 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS? 


Students admitted to courses of training in University 


1938-39 6 1943-44 to 1950-5І 


MEN 


СО Post-Graduate 
CEE т.о. 


Students —— 


of 
~ 
o 
о 
о 


Митђег 


" 1948-49 [1949-50] 

91 Огодџаће 

Two-Year 1053 | 13 | 1,408] 1655 
1827 | 2,164 | 2,256 | 2466 


WOMEN 


LLL Post-Graduate 

Physical Education 
INN] Domestice subjects 
ШШШ two eer 


7,000 
B 
5 6000 z 
E 3 
5 с 
| 4 
5 
3 eh 


syuapnis 


Number 
© 
o 
o 
o 


440 479 
F 3,633 | 3,85! | 447 
gures in respect of Physica! Educ 
Emergency Training Scheme Ё stu 


ation gre not available prior 19 1950-5! 
dents admitted to Technical Training Colleges 


general colleges did in fact succeed in filling themselves though the housecraft 
colleges were left with about 70 vacant places. The total number of students 
admitted to training was 13,368, compared with 13,109 in 1949. There was an 
increase of 438 in the women admitted, with a decrease of 179 men. 


49. The supply of teachers, their overall numbers, and the numbers of 
graduates, specialists, etc., needed in the schools received particular attention 
at meetings of the National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers. The Council held three meetings, and each of its main committees 
met three times, while a number of sub-committees examined particular 
problems. Тһе first report* of the Council was nearing completion at the 
end of the year. 


50. The Standing Conference of Area Training Organisations held two 
meetings, apart from meetings of sub-committees, to discuss problems common 
to the organisations or affecting their relations with the Ministry. 


51. For the further training of teachers 74 approved supplementary courses 
were provided by the Ministry and seven special courses for experience 
teachers. Vacation courses provided by the Ministry numbered 119, with 
seven terminal courses for serving teachers. 


52. The interviewing boards for selecting candidates for admission [0 
emergency training colleges completed their work in 1950 and the remaining 
successful candidates were allotted to colleges. By the end of the year only 
six colleges and one group in a permanent college remained. These were due 
to: end their work in 1951. As in previous years, special courses in certain 


subjects were held for students who had completed an emergency course ап 
782 persons attended. 


53. The teachers’ panels of the Burnham Committees gave notice to the 
authorities’ panels to terminate the agreed scales of salaries with effect ОП 
31st March, 1951, and the committees met to negotiate new scales. 


* First Report of t i i та ini 
May, 1951. T M p tional Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of Teachers: 
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СНАРТЕК УШ 
BUILDINGS 


T = school building the education service, though perhaps captain of its 
ack Jd never been for any long period master of its fate. No account of the 
Es years can fail to note the repeated sequence of survey, resolution, 
renchment, which has marked the gradual growth and improvement of the 
а 2 Each successive wave of reforming 
feed owever, though it may have fallen short of the hopes of its originators, 
AE reached higher up the beach. Periodically, the emergency of the time has 
9 aes the need to provide adequately for the future, plans have been shelved, 
nd the desirable has been thought to exceed the possible. But after each 


Such interval, fresh hope, fresh determination and fresh ideas have produced 


а new impetus and some tangible results in new and improved buildings. 


1900-1914 
DS At first the infant Board carried on the tradition of the former Education 
[e pie Тһе “ Rules to be observed in the Planning and Fitting Up of 
ine lic Elementary Schools " of 1902 were substantially the same as those of 
8, and the compact type of plan based on a central hall continued in general 


ош Before long, however, new developments began. In 1905, the earlier 
ules were converted into statutory regulations, though without any material 
15 were made. 


Це and, іп 1906, building regulations for secondary schoo! e d 
Тіке owed much to the Board's first permanent architect, Mr. (later Sir Felix) 
ay, who had been appointed two years earlier. 


3. The 1905 building regulations required a minimum area of 9 square feet 
рег child for infants and 10 square feet for older children in classrooms, whic! 
ie itself was no advance on earlier standards ; 

oat to be seen in school planning. As more attention was give! 
of school children, the central hall, which wa 
Principal means of access to the classrooms and was о 
м came to be less closely connected 
tained better ventilation and lighting. 

4. „Тће Board also set about revising the recognised accommodation of 
existing schools, and the Inspectorate was charged with the task of measuring, 
either on the spot or from drawings, the classrooms in some 20,000 schools, 
and of reporting at the same time on the defects in the buildings. The Board 
informed the authorities concerned of the buildings which were considered so 


ad that unconditionally, and of those with defects 

ou Wi паз вона 22 pet ied. Ву withholding grant, ог threatening 
9 39 ressure to bear upon e au 

action, E Board DO of progres was made. In fact, in 1909, the Board 
felt entitled to make the following claim, part of which may ring somewhat 

ollow today : “ It is not too much to say that in the areas of the great majority 
Of the local education authorities five years' steady and consistent administraten 
will put the elementary, school buildings into à condition 1n which they WI 
Not, at all events appreciably, prejudice the health of the scho 


ER ill compare very favourably wit 
orts of the teachers, and Will СОШРа 4 of Europe or America > 


available for elementary education in any Ра | 
ued. Іп the framing of 


5. In 1914, теуі паша regulations were iss i 
be much Noa За mi A the development о the ргесейіші ent 
the st t were only slightly ower than b 
Е а СЕЙ ТЫ fact, have not been surpassed to this day, such as 
* 2 2 
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the 16 square feet per child required in classrooms, 6 square fee ild i 
5 t per child in 
шу halls, and 10 square feet іп dining rooms. These тен Нол were 
The owever, intended to be applied so rigorously as the title might suggest. 
o y were described in one of the Board's reports as “ partly a statement 
Тере of school planning upon which the Board proceed in criticising 
Г. АР a submitted to them, and partly а statement of what the Board believe 
bur е best current practice in the application of those principles. Taken as 
ole, the regulations are not a code of precise and definite rules with which 
compliance is required ". 


ub Vae between 1903 and 1913 the total number of public elementary 
b 156 5 increased only from 20,213 to 20,867, a comparatively high level of 
building activity was maintained throughout this period, the small increase 
in the total stock of buildings indicating the large number of unsatisfactory 
Schools which were being replaced. The cost per place of new schools during 


this period was £10-£15. 


1918-1939 

E 7. After the cessation of school building during the first world war, a fresh 

art was made, with the stimulus of a new Education Act, amidst the problems 
arising out of war-time arrears, а three-fold increase in the cost of building, 
and numerous new housing estates. Among the provisions of the 1918 
Education Act was the requirement that local education authorities should 
Submit comprehensive schemes for the development of every aspect of the 
education system in their areas. Ав part of this survey, a development plan 
for school building had to be prepared. Very little work was, however, 
he financial crisis of 1921 interrupted progress ; 


actually put in hand before t 
new building was then limited to “ extraordinary circumstances ” where * such 


à course is unavoidable ". 
8. This restriction remained in force until the spring of 1924, when the 
requirements of the 1914 building regulations were abated on the grounds 


that they set standards too high for the times. A. new urge, however, 
itself felt and, in the following year, two important things were done. The 
1 buildings resulted in the production 


earlier device of a survey of existing schoo the 
of a new “ black list ” of defective school premises. From this time, one of 
the chief concerns of the Board was to get as many schools as possible removed 
from this list by closure, replacement -or improvement. The lack of financial 
resources for voluntary schools was a great impediment, but in the 14 years 
between the drawing-up of the “ black list ” and the second world war, more 
than 2,000 out of the original total of 2,827 schools were removed from the list. 


9. The other notable event of 1925 represented a new development in the 

oard’s administration. For the first time, local education authorities were 
encouraged to think of their school building needs in terms of a. “ well-con- 
Sidered plan of orderly advance " rather than of individual projects. They 
Were asked to submit a building programme covering at least three E 
eginning on Ist April, 1927. In the meantime, the volume of school с ing 
more than doubled compared with the period up to 1924, and it pe em 
с 10% that preparations should be made Гог raising the school leaving age 
о 15, 


1931 and, іп 1929, а special 


10. The origi d for this reform was 

50 original date fixed tor horities to speed up the 
Per ce i to encourage authori! 4 

Над nt grant was introduced Doce сена. d The 


Ow re-organisation and provide f : 1 
te of building work increased fairly steadily until, 
only to be equalled again in 1938. The type 
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time is outlined in the following extract from the annual report for 1930: 
* Many interesting plans for senior schools have again been submitted, showing 
in general a tendency to make generous provision for the development of prac- 
tical instruction. In a few cases, the need for improved facilities for physical 
exercises has been met by the inclusion of gymnasia and swimming baths. . . . 
The plan of the school itself has continued to develop on open-air lines and 
further experiments, particularly in the use of electricity, have been made for 
heating and the supply of hot water. In new schools the placing of the sanitary 
blocks under cover and within easy reach of the children has become almost 
ап invariable practice.” 


11. In 1931 a new economic crisis led to reduction in educational expenditure 
and the discontinuance of the special 50 per cent grant in aid of capital expendi- 
ture on elementary schools. The volume of building work declined fairly 
steeply while great efforts were made to reduce costs. In a circular issued in 
1932 containing a series of detailed technical recommendations, the Board for 
the first time set a limit on cost per place ; £30 was given as the normal maximum 
cost of large elementary schools providing in three departments for the whole 
period of compulsory schooling. 


12. In spite of the unpropitious circumstances the Board issued a pamphlet 
of guidance on the planning of secondary (grammar) schools. This pamphlet 
indicated a change in policy, for in place of the * regulations ", which had 
been withdrawn in 1926, it contained “ suggestions ”. Its main features were 
the preference shown for single-storey building (with a passing favourable 
reference to the quadrangle), detailed schedules of accommodation for schools 
of varying size, and the attention paid to the lay-out of practical rooms. 


13. Activity began to increase in 1935, and, in the following year, in 
preparation for the raising of the school leaving age in 1939, the special rate 
of 50 per cent grant in aid of capital expenditure was re-introduced. At the 


14. In 1938, in order to concentrate attention on the building of senior 
Schools, a ban was placed upon the building of Secondary (grammar) schools, 
while a month or two before the beginning of. the war the Board urged authorities 


The Post-war Period 


15. After the second world war the new Education Act. move- 
ments of population and the higher birth i ЕЯ 

, Physical short. d the 
demands of other sectors of the nation's life nec d Ақ 
allocation of the available resources. 


16. Immediately after the war, when Shortages were most acute and while 
local education authorities were only beginning to restore their technical 
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local education authorities the building work required for 

training scheme for teachers; 55 {апр colleges were run) 9 
between January, 1945, and January, 1948, all in premises adapted for this 
purpose. To enable the school meals service to expand during the war the 
Ministry of Works had erected on behalf of local education authorities 
standardised canteen buildings. They continued to do so up to the end of 
1949; while a similar agency scheme, using the same standard hutting com- 
ponents, was adopted to provide the additional places needed for the raising 
of the school leaving age from 14 to 15. Тһе H.O.R.S.A. (Hut Operation 
for the Raising of the School Age) programme comprised 6,838 teaching 
rooms, almost all of which were completed by the end of 1949. The rooms 
were equipped with a special range of standardised utility furniture under 
the S.F.O.R.S.A. (School Furniture Operation for the Raising of the School 
Age) scheme ; manufacture and supply were organised by the Board of Trade. 
All these were temporary measures designed to meet an emergency. 


17. In the meantime, authorities were preparing to undertake their own 
permanent building work. The device of annual building programmes, which 
had been tried out in the later nineteen-thirties, was therefore re-introduced 
in 1946 and elaborated, both to conform with national economic policy and 
to ensure effective distribution of the available resources. One result of this 
was the acceptance by the Ministry of a more positive role than ever before 
in the building process. Previously, after approving plans, the Central Depart- 
ment had taken no part in getting schools built on the ground. The fulfilment 
of the annual programmes of 1947 and subsequent years was recognised as a 
joint responsibility of the Ministry and the local education authorities. 


18. In order to speed up the preparation and approval of building work 
and also to allow more scope for the discretion of authorities, the Ministry’s 
procedure was overhauled in 1948. No formal approval was henceforth 
required for most projects costing less than £5,000, while for larger projects 
only one formal submission to the Ministry was to be made at the final stage. 
Informal consultation took the place of formal submissions and approvals at 


earlier stages. 


tion was also adjusted to suit the Department's 
iti ercome difficulties 


Since 1920, were orga 


to each of the branches co 
eseen, even before the end of the 


20. Some of the difficulties had been for > | 
Central Department with the technical 
war, and the necessary concern of the Centr р: tse he oad aed 


ildi hich had come fitfully to th ( 
р pp буте of the Wood Committee іп 1943. Тћејг 
fabrication was 


of standardisation and рте ү del 

fo! tment of the Technical Working Раг! on Schoo 

owed ay e E e h a few local education re 
i i i i t that because 

made some important advances in technique, jt became apparen eca 

of authorities" F evitable pre-occupation with current work, only the Ministry 

Was in a position to undertake continuous and comprehensive research. А 
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small development group of inspectors, administrators, architects and quantity 
surveyors was therefore set up early in 1949 to study the interrelated problems 
of design, cost and technique. 


21. The first results of the group's work were two building bulletins, one 
on the design of primary schools*, issued in 1949, and the second on secondary 
modern school planningt, which was published in 1950. These advisory 
bulletins opened a series intended to meet the need, in the new relationship 
between central and local government, for clear guidance on points of genera. 
principle, and for dispensing, so far as possible, with detailed checks and 
controls at a late stage in the planning process. Further bulletins on various 
aspects of educational building, including the design of colleges of further 
education, reached an advanced stage of preparation during 1950. 


22. In general, the bulletins resemble the advisory pamphlets of the nineteen- 
thirties, but whereas the latter replaced the building regulations, withdrawn in 
1926, the former supplement the new statutory building regulations provided 
for in the 1944 Act. Unlike the earlier ones, the 1945 regulations were 
“а code of precise and definite rules ”, laying down minimum standards 
to be observed in detail. Experience of their application and the desire to 
give local education authorities more freedom in planning schools made 
revision necessary ; this task was well advanced by the end of 1950. 


23. The policy of laying down rules of general application, together with 
the need to make every reasonable economy as the momentum of the educationa 
building programme steadily increased, led to the use of yardsticks of cost 
per place. When sufficient data had been accumulated from post-war 
experience, limits of £170 per place for primary schools and £290 per place 
for secondary schools were set for 1950, with a further reduction to £140 and 
£240 in 1951. The former figures represented a reduction of 12} per cent 
compared with average costs in 1949, and the latter a reduction of 25 per cent. 


In fact, schemes approved in 1950 worked out on average well below the 
maximum limits. 


24. The cost limits and the building bulletins led to considerable changes in 
the general type of school plan. The memorandum which accompanie 
the 1945 building regulations carried forward the general ideas of the 1936 
pamphlet in which the ideal school was “ envisaged as a single-storey building 
open to the air and sunshine in every part". These principles, together with 
shortages of materials and the need to phase building operations, led in many 
cases to schools being designed as a series of loosely linked units, with relatively 
extravagant use of circulation and other non-teaching space. By 1950 more 
compact designs were being adopted to suit not only the economic require- 
ments but also modern methods of teaching. Thus, the assembly hall and 
other communal areas returned to the centre of the school, while less rigi 


arrangements of teaching rooms were made Possible by new developments 
in technique. 


25. Work completed during 1950 amounted to £27,531,000 compared with - 
£21,501,000 in the previous year: work under construction rose from 
£69,940,000 to £86,082,000 ; work started, owing mainly to the reductions іл 
cost per place, was £43,673,000 compared with £58,043,000 in the previous 
year. Between 1945 and the end of 1950, the value of all educational building 
Work approved amounted to £190,784,000. This included about 1,600 new 
primary and secondary schools, approximately double the number approve 


* Building Bulletin No. 1. New Primary Schools. 1949, H.M.S.O., 15. 
t Building Bulletin No. 2. New Secondary Schools. 1950, H.M.S.O., 2s. 
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od, and about £16,440,000 worth of buildi 

further education. It is worth noting that, whereas between the sone 
was concentrated on building senior elementary schools to provide for the 
Hadow re-organisation and the raising of the school leaving age, some three- 
quarters of the new schools brought into use since 1945 have been for infant 


and junior children. 

26. As the volume of the educational building programme increased, it 
became more and more important to reduce the time of construction for the 
individual project ; this involved both administrative problems in improving 
the standard of pre-planning and technical problems in reducing the demand 
for site labour. Much attention was given to these questions during the year, 
but results can only be expected to show themselves gradually. у 


27. The latter part of the year was marked by a return of many of the 
physical shortages which had diminished as the war receded. An effect of the 
international situation ánd the increased defence programme was to lengthen 
delivery periods for many essential materials and components and to delay 
building work owing to local and temporary shortages of every kind. Bad 
weather in the last few weeks of the year also helped to retard progress. 


in any previous five-year peri 


Envoi 


he vicissitudes of the half-century, in all the work both of 


t and of the local authorities, one constant theme can 
be discerned—the effort to build schools better adapted than those of the past 
d the children's needs. This purpose was in fact 
“ The plan of a building depends so much upon 


to the teacher’s methods an 
pursued long before 1900. ) І 
quaintance with the latter is of the first necessity 


the method of tuition, that an ac! 
to the school architect," wrote Mr. E. R. Robson, consultant architect to the 
Committee of Council for Education in 1874. In quantity, educational 
building may be largely determined by events beyond the control of the 
education service ; its quality depends more on close collaboration between 
educator and architect than on any other single factor. 


28. Throughout t 
the Central Departmen 
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СНАРТЕК ІХ 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
1900-1950 


The Ladder of Learning 


1. University education as we know it today is largely a growth of the 
last 50 years. For most of the nineteenth century there were only four шы 
versities in England and Wales, and of these, two were of recent foundation. n 
1900—the year in which the Board of Education came into being—Mason 
College, Birmingham, obtained a charter and thus led the way to the founda 
of the provincial universities. The main expansion in university educatio 
has, therefore, synchronised with the history of the Board of Education. 


2. Scholarships to carry pupils from school to the university had existed 
from the earliest times, and, since the Royal Commission of 1852, the sta 
had interested itself in the matter. But these scholarships did little to ne 
Huxley's dream of a ladder of opportunity from the primary school to th 
university. It was not until 1902 that the prospects of a rapid growth i, 
secondary education and the foundation of new universities brought into ге the 
the need for awards from public funds. Powers were accordingly given to d 
local education authorities for the purpose and were subsequently extende 
by Act of Parliament in 1907 and 1918. In 1913 the Consultative Committe! 
considered the whole question, and their Interim Report, issued in 1916, may 
be said to have laid the foundation of the present system of university awar 5; 
А Working Party set up Бу the Minister іп 1948 reviewed the position, ап 
since they described in the historical chapter of their report* the steps by 
which the system had been built up it is necessary only to summarise the main 
events in its development. 1 

3. In the early years of the present century awards were made by the loca 
education authorities to the promising pupils from their schools. These 
scholarships averaged about £43 in value, and by 1911, when the Board of 
Education entered the field, 1,400 scholars in all were maintained by (һе 
authorities at universities and university colleges. 


4. The Board of Education, in adding their contribution in 1911, were 
moved by concern that there should be enough teachers to staff the new 
secondary schools being developed. They announced that they would give 
grants for four-year courses of training for young men and women who 
intended to be teachers. The first three years would be the years of a norma 
degree course, and the fourth year would be a year of specialised training for 
the profession. Tuition 


fees were to be paid, and also small residence grants 
of £35 for a man and £25 for a woman. 


State Scholarships 


5. Until 1920 these grants remained the only direct assistance by the state 
to young men and women going to the university. The deficiency was remedie! 
in that year by the offer of 200 state scholarships as they are now known- 


The scholarships carried with them the payment of tuition fees, and also 2 
maintenance allowance up to £80. 


6. In the years from 1920 onwards there were successive increases in di 
number of state scholarships, and also successive improvements in the gran 


+ University Awards. H.M.S.O., 1948, 9d. 
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payable to their holders. From 200 the number was increased in 
in 1936 to 360, іп 1947 to 750, іп 1948 to 800, and in 1949 to а 0н я 
of maintenance allowance was raised in 1936 from £80 to #100. In 1946 the 
principle was adopted that, subject to need according to their parents' income. 
state scholars should be paid the full cost of their maintenance and expenses 
at the university, in accordance with standard figures recommended to the 
Ministry by scholarships committees of the universities. 

state scholarships was later widened, and 
ncreased to provide for the new candidates 


brought in. The original state scl 
leaving school at 18 or 19 after completing a norma 


In 1947, 100 technical state sc olarships wer! 
left school at 15 and continued their education in the technical colleges by day 
or evening study. Twenty so-calle i 
offered to students over 25 years 0 
number of technical state scholarships W 
number of the scholarships for mature S 
"University Supplemental Awards 

8. In 1946 the Ministry decided to make supplementary grants to the holders 
of university open scholarships and exhibitions, to bring their value up to the 
same figures as those used for state scholarships. Holders of such scholarships 
and exhibitions having a tit ess than £40 became eligible 


for this additional assistance, 
from their local education aut , 
used to be the custom and the necessity. 
E Drm 1946, too, the Ministry's maintenance grants to intending teachers were 
increased so that needy students could be paid by the Ministry the full cost of 


their board during term-time. 

Special Schemes after the Wars 
10. Two whirlpools in this steady stream of progress and development were 
provided by the special schemes of assistance with ‘university and other higher 
education introduced after the two world wars. The wars prevented many 

P ersities or other places of higher education 
from school as they might in the normal way have expected to do. This 
situation needed remedy for two reasons, first 50 that the students concerned 
should not lose permanently the opportunity of the higher education which 
they had had to defer, and second so that the country should not be without 


their trained services. 


11. The scheme after the firs 
who had served in the armed forces. 


an expenditure amounting to some £8,000, 
12. The scheme after the second world war, | 
and training scheme,* Was wider in its scope. ТЕ included women 25 well 
as men, and not only 
had been engaged in work о г 
men and 6, 

dX 42,411] men and 2,344 women went to 
ges, and 37,085 men an у 

education of approxt- 
der the scheme were 


t world war was restricted to men, and to men 
Grants were made to 26,500, involving 
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at their most numerous іп 1948, when some 47,000 were receiving assistance 
from the Ministry. Their numbers declined in 1949 to some 41,000, and in 
1950 to approximately 29,500. 


13. Concurrently with these developments in the activities of the state the 
awards made by the local education authorities continued to increase annually. 
The number of their awards current at universities and university colleges In 
1936 was about 5,000, and at establishments of further education about 1,400. 
The figures in 1949 were, respectively, 17,000 and 10,000, and in 1950 22,000 
and 12,000. The number of their new awards at universities and university 
colleges rose from about 1,500 in 1936, to over 7,000 in 1949, and to nearly 
9,000 in 1950. 


The Results Achieved 


14. The result of these developments was that in the autumn of 1950 there 
were in this country, engaged in university studies or studies of university 
standard and receiving direct assistance from the Ministry, 2,299 state scholars, 
261 technical state scholars, 58 mature state scholars, 2,822 students holding 
university supplemental awards, and 29,500 students receiving assistance under 
the further education and training scheme. There were also 34,621 students 
receiving assistance from their local education authorities. 


15. There was also one state scholar studying at McGill University in Canada 
and 480 students were holding awards in countries abroad under the further 
education and training scheme. Two hundred and ninety-eight of the latter were 
studying in Eire, 42 in Canada, 36 in Italy, 28 in South Africa and 22 in the 
United States of America. The rest were distributed between France (12) 
Holland (12), Portugal (12), Spain (10), Australia (2), India (2), and Austria; 
Belgium, New Zealand and Switzerland (1 each). 


EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN 1950 


Further Education and Training Scheme 


16. The further education and training scheme continued to run down because 
men and women beginning their national service after the 30th September, 1947, 
were not eligible to be assisted. Тһе highest number of new awards made in 
any one year was 24,500, for the academic year 1946-47. The figures for 


successive academic years were 21,200 for 1947-48, 1 - 9,300 
for 1949-50 and 1,830 for 1950-51. ее 


State Scholarships and University Supplemental Awards 

17. The arrangement followed in the years 1947 to 1949, whereb successful 
candidates for state scholarships were "illnd. among the untvarsities an 
university colleges by a committee representing the universities and the Ministry; 
was discontinued in 1950. Successful candidates were left to make their oW” 
arrangements for admission to the university or university college of their 
choice. There were 12,460 candidates (8,851 boys and 3,609 girls) for the 9 
scholarships offered on the results of the examination for the higher school 
certificate. Six hundred and fourteen were awarded to boys and 286 to girls 5 
453 candidates postponed taking up their scholarships. 


18. There were 625 candidates (603 men and 22 w echnical 
state scholarships offered. The oe age limit epi: E i 3 1st July, 
1950, but up to 40 scholarships were earmarked for candidates over the age 0 
20 years, and 373 of the candidates (361 men and 12 women) were over о 
Scholarships were offered to 120 candidates (111 men and 9 women) of who 
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38 men and 2 women were over 20. Fi i i 

and | . Fifty-nine candidates to k i 
үл» іп 1950 (31 at universities, 3 at university ни aoa ed 
echnical colleges). Тһе others postponed taking up their scholarships. 


19. One hundred and eighty-four candidates (125 men and 59 women) 


entered for the 30 state scholarships offered to students over 25, but 2 

were found not to be eligible under the published conditions. Of the Maus 
162 candidates, 65 were interviewed by a committee consisting of univer: ie 
representatives, assisted by officers of the Ministry. Scholarships were ой is 1 
to 22 men and 8 women. The ages of the successful candidates ranged fr: n 25 
to 42, the average being 30 years. Twenty-six candidates took Ms cn 


scholarships in 1950 ; the others postponed taking up their scholarships. 


20. University supplemental awards were offered to 1,394 students (1,209 
men and 185 women) who had won scholarships and exhibitions offered by 
universities, colleges of universities, and university colleges. One thousand and 
forty-three were taken up in 1950, 276 were postponed and 75 were declined. 


Royal Scholarships and Studentships in Science 


21. No new awards were made in 1950, the examination for these scholar- 
ships having been held for the last time in 1949. Seven royal scholarships and 


five studentships, tenable at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
awarded in 1949 or earlier but postponed, were, however, taken up in 1950. 


Whitworth Scholarships 


22. Two Whitworth senior scholarships tenable for two years, and five 
Whitworth scholarships tenable for three years were offered in 1950 to students 
of mechanical engineering. Seven candidates applied for the senior scholar- 
ships, and the two scholarships offered were awarded. One hundred and two 
candidates applied for the other five scholarships, and all five were awarded. 
Ten prizes of £20 each, to be spent in the furtherance of the candidates’ engin- 
eering education, were awarded to unsuccessful candidates for the latter 


scholarships whose work in the examination deserved recognition. 


Major Awards by Local Education Authorities 


23. Two aspects of the awards made by local education authorities occupied 
particular attention during the year. It is noted above that, subject to need, 
state scholars are paid by the Ministry the whole cost of their maintenance and 
expenses at the university. This principle is not yet genera’ 
local education authorities, however, in relation to 
Not uncommonly, the amount of assistance is decided according to the standard 
of performance of the student in the examination on which he is awarded the 
scholarship. Even when it is accepted that the whole cost of maintenance 
and expenses should be paid, it is not always accepted that the figure should be 
so high as that recommended to the Ministry by the university scholarships 
committees, and used as the basis of the assistance to state scholars. 

24. There is considerable va cal education authorities 
over the standard of achievement required to qualify for one of their awards. 
The awards are usually made on the results of ations for the higher 
school certificate. Some authorities, however, a simple pass in the 

rds. Others expect 
different subjects. 


examination as qualifying the student for one у 
ment, at varying levels and also in 


evidence of special attain 
y of opportunity and treatment for boys and girls 


‚ 25. The resulting inequalit r eatm 
living in the areas of different local education authorities 1S à frequent source of 
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complaint from parents, and endeavours were made during the year, and con- 
tinued from the previous year, to persuade authorities to remedy this situation. 
At the beginning of the year about one-third of the authorities were working ОП, 
or were known to be ready to accept with or without reservations, the principle 
that a boy or girl sent to the university should be paid the whole of the expenses 
of the course if need were shown, and that the amount of those expenses 
should be assumed to Бе the figure recommended to the Ministry by the 
university scholarships committees. By the end of the year the proportion of 
' one-third increased to nearly four-fifths. 


26. To promote greater uniformity in the standards for selection, local 
education authorities were recommended, in a Circular issued on 19th June, 
1950, to standardise their practice in 1951-52 to accord with suggestions set out 
in a memorandum prepared jointly by the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals of Universities and University Colleges, and the Associations O 
Local Authorities. 
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CHAPTER X 


WIDER FRONTIERS 


nder my own sail often enough, and by 
machinery in the midst of a packed and bullied herd much more than a 
hundred times. I crossed it first at the age of three weeks and I have had 
occasion to go back and forth at some few months’ interval ever since 
And certainly in the years when I could first judge things at all there cue 
less difference between the two shores than there is now. 

“ The spiritual gulf has grown deeper and wider, even for those who know 


the literature and history of the opposing восїеНе$................... 


* I have crossed the Channel u! 


nce has made my 
nder is that | 


“Too much experie 
one, and my permanent wo 
the other. 

o long ago, neighbouring provinces in a common 

w so individual that they are becoming incapable 
now what end can there be to that ? ” 

Hilaire Belloc* 


. 1. This Chapter gives а brief outline of the activities of the Department 
in the field of overseas relations. But it is not only in this field that frontiers 
have been advanced. For reasons partly of history and partly of convenience, 

functions of the Ministry have always 
been closely linked with its functions in the sphere of external relations. This 
chapter therefore covers the work of what are now two separate branches of 
nformation and General, and External Relations, and brings 
the story up to the end of the year 1950 so far as these branches are concerned. 


Office of Special Inquiries and Reports 
2. The historian, and perhaps even more the administrator, is always liable 
to fall into the error of belittling the past. The Department had begun to 
recognise its responsibility for meeting the demand for information about 


educational developments both at home and abroad, some years before the 
Board came into P Hes that the Education Department 
set up the Office of Special Inq € and defined its duty as that 
of “ keeping а systematic record of educational work and experiments, both 
in this country and abroa ; and also to obtain Or supply information, and 

t upon any special educational question which may 


to i ire i d repor 
nquire into and тер ommittee ". The range of 


be tor b 
ied ORE D described by its first Director, Michael E. Sadler, in 


Piso 2.2... 
terms dk ce ion, would serve to define the activities of 
the two branches of t today. It is interesting to find the Director 
commenting upon the jsitors from. overseas and observing that their 
reception and guidance was tant part of the work of the 
office ^. Hardly less important t 
of local huie and other English students о 
travel abroad to study educational methods аг 
which the Office devoted 10 its manifold tasks 15 
by the volume and га ts Publications. Year by yea 
SC ving the Е 

ELA E over half the world, while the schools and training 
colleges of England and Wales provided materia 


ж On Sailing the Sea. A collectio 


У. М. Roughead. ‘Methuen, 1939. 
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voluminous. The list of contributors to this stream of publications includes 
such famous names as those of Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. P. J. Hartog, Miss 
Burstall and President Nicholas Murray Butler ; but a remarkable proportion 
of the Reports were the work of the Director and his small staff. The scope 
and quality of these volumes, some of which are still found to be of interest 
by the educational historian and the research student, forbid any assumption 
that the Board of Education at its birth was isolated from other countries, ог 
that international educational conferences and contacts are essentially à 
development of modern times. 


3. The story of the relations between Morant and Sadler, ending in Sadler's 
resignation from the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports, need not concern 
us here. The occasion of the resignation of the first Director was the refusa 
of the Board to support his plea for the staff, equipment and accommodation 
which he thought necessary if the Office were to meet its developing respon- 
sibilities and to preserve its independence. Sadler's resignation in May, 1903, 
was accompanied by a lively controversy in Parliament and in the press. 
There is little to record about the more tranquil years which followed. Within 
its resources the Office continued to discharge the tasks laid down for it, and 
the flow of publications continued steadily until the war of 1914-18. 


The Imperial Education Conference 


4. To these early years belongs a development which might have achieved 
a more permanent significance—the Imperial Education Conference. There 
was much interest, stimulated by the publication at the beginning of the century 
of a series of Reports, in the developing educational systems and institutions 
of the Empire. Co-operation between the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports 
on the one hand, and the Colonial Office and the Dominion Governments on 
the other, was close and continuous. Yet the first steps to bring educational 
representatives from the countries of the Empire together at the conference 
table were taken, as so often in our educational history, by an unofficial body, 
the League of the Empire, in 1907. Тһе League had been founded in 1901 
with the general object of promoting, through the teachers and the schools; 
an interest in the Empire : it began by establishing correspondence between 
school children and by providing hospitality to overseas teachers. The Con- 
ference of 1907 decided that future meetings should be held periodically and 
should be given an official character. The first official Conference was hel 
in 1911, and further meetings were convened in 1923 and 1927. With the active 
encouragement and support of the governments concerned, the League presse 
forward with plans for the regular interchange of teachers between the Unite 
Kingdom and the Dominions : beginning in a small way in 1913, the scheme 
grew and prospered, and, recovering from the interruption caused by wats, 
achieved in 1950 a total of 99 exchanges (Canada 39, Australia 14, South 
Africa 31, New Zealand 10, Southern Rhodesia 5). Throughout the years this 
movement of teachers has continued to make its own distinctive contribution 
to the mutual understanding of the constituent peoples of the Commonwealth. 


5. A further meeting of the Imperial Education Conference was due to be 
held in 1931, but the project ran into difficulties arising out of the financia 
and economic stresses of the time. Attempts were made to revive the Con- 
ference, perhaps somewhat half-heartedly, in the years before the war. The 
international situation had then begun to cast its shadow upon the activities 
of governments and education departments. The Conference of 1927 proved 
to be the last of its kind : the spirit of the Conference survives in the continuous 
and friendly contacts between educators of the Commonwealth, and perhaps 
too in those informal gatherings of Commonwealth representatives whic 
have been arranged during UNESCO Conferences. 
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Exchanges of Modern Language Teachers 


6. Through the half century covered by this report, one of the m i 

4 Я 05 

functions of the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports and its [oem 
лез has been the conduct of the scheme for the exchange of modern 
eee teachers between this country and France. The scheme began with 
the dissatisfaction felt upon both sides with the current methods of instruction 
in foreign languages and with the desire to supplement traditional grammatical 
methods by extending the oral use of the language. The French Government 
took the initiative in 1904, when they addressed a proposal to the Board for the 
exchange of Assistants between the two countries. A formal convention was 
concluded in the following year. The basis of the scheme was the secondment 
to the schools of young part-time teachers who would conduct reading and 
conversation lessons while continuing their own studies. Subsequently the 
scheme was widened to include students who were not yet qualified teachers 
and many undergraduates who have completed two years at the university 
now take part. The success of the scheme has been shown by the steady increase 
in numbers and also by its extension to other countries. Junior Assistants 
now come from Switzerland, Austria and Germany as well as from France. 
The recent revival of this contact with Germany is particularly welcome m 
1950 there were 632 Junior Assistants in England and Wales and 295 Junior 


Assistants from England and Wales in foreign schools. The assessment of the 
teaching is a task for the specialist : 


value of the scheme in modern language 

its continuing results in promoting international understanding and goodwill 
cannot be negligible. Some progress has been made with arrangements, which 
started on a small scale between the wars, for the exchange of experienced 
modern language teachers, and more recently these interchanges have been 
extended to enable teachers whose native languages are not taught in English 
schools to be included. At present interchanges are being arranged with 
d the Netherlands. 


France, Austria, Norway, Sweden ап 


The British Council 


7. No record of the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports between the wars 
would be complete without а reference to the British Council. The Office 
was closely associated with the first and somewhat hesitating Steps to set up 


in this country an organisation which would at least be a gesture in the face 
of the efforts of the Nazi and Fascist governments of Germany and Italy in 
the direction of cultural propaganda, and which would match the sustained 
and more genuinely cultural activities of the French. An inter-departmental 
committee had reported that it was desirable in the national interest to attract 
more overseas students to this country. From this desire and from the govern- 
ment’s concern over the intensity of the prevailing war of ideologies, was born 
the British Council. 4 the opportunities апа 


| Its establishment at once enlarged 1 
increased the obligations of the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports. The 
two bodies were of necess 


ity working over much of the same territory and the 
closest co-operation between them was essential : happily it was secured. 
In the work of the Mixed Commissions, under 

ventions concluded between the United Kingdom an 


the various Cultural Con- 
d other European countries, 
the closest possible co-operation with the Council has been maintained. 


UNESCO 


8. For the second time in the half-century, War halted the activities of what 
Department of Intelligence and Public Relations. 
ed and the Board's 


had now become known as the 1 
The staff were transferred to other work, the Library was clos 
pamphlets, of which by that time more than 100 had appeared, ceased to be. 
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published. About the middle of the war, however, and owing to the initiative 
of the British Council, advantage was taken of the presence in London of the 
Ministers of Education of the exiled Allied Governments to arrange а series 
of meetings at the offices of the Board in Belgrave Square under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr. R. A. Butler. The Conference of Allied Ministers of Education, 
as it soon came to be called, devoted itself in the first instance to the prospective 
problems of the educational rehabilitation of occupied Europe. Inevitably 
the Conference moved on to a study of the possibilities of post-war collabora: 
tion. The Governments of the United States, of the Dominions and of Sovie 
Russia interested themselves in its proceedings and sent observers to its шее 
As the war drew towards its end, plans began to take shape for the establishmen 
of UNESCO: the formal inauguration of the new organisation and his 
adoption of its constitution took place in London in December, 1945. Att t 
stage, unhappily, the Soviet Government dissociated itself from the nascen 
organisation and withdrew into cultural isolation. 


9. The League of Nations had never given birth, in the field of education 
and culture, to any organisation except the Committee of Intellectual Со- 
operation, which lacked effectiveness or appeal to the ordinary public. " 
gap in the international framework was partly filled from 1925 onwards by t 
International Bureau of Education in Geneva. Although the Governmen 
of the United Kingdom never assumed the obligations of formal membership, 
the Department has always co-operated with the Bureau and has sent repre 
sentatives to its annual conference, of which one was elected Chairman in 1950. 


of 
“til 


: : | Fi restie 
with the task of planning activities in educatus Сопіегепсев have WE од 


ce from 22nd May to 17th June, 1950, ths 
gramme setting forth its long-term activi 


А y n at 
ganisation, published with the reports of other national commissions by t! 
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in accordance with which a succession of annual programmes i 
the activities proposed within each calendar year. жонатын бөлі REORUM 
of the Conference was the production of an agreed text of an international 
convention freeing wide classes of educational, scientific and cultural materials 
from customs and other taxation. This Convention is now open for signature 
and ratification, and His Majesty's Government have already accepted it. А 
report upon the work of the Florence Conference has been presented by the 
delegation which represented the United Kingdom.* 


12. UNESCO is progressively engaging in useful concrete activities. An 
* Men against the Desert ” in which Mr. Ritchie Calder 


undertook a pioneer journey Which has been widely studied by schools. 
Another is UNESCO's initiative in organising a joint expedition with the 


World Health Organisation, the Foo 


Further details may ir 
its Annual Report to the Uni 
United Kingdom by 


interest of these documents are а £00 : 
work. Successive United Kingdom Delegations to the General Conferences 


have promised their support for that work in the firm conviction that the success 
or failure of the whole United Nations enterprise depends upon the vigour 
with which each member state takes up those many common tasks which must 
be completed if hopes of achieving а world of mutual aid and understanding 
are not to be deceived. 


Exchange of Teachers with the United States 

13. Before we leave the record of the external relations of the Department 
mention must be made of the exchange of teachers with the United States of 
America. This was а slower growth than the scheme for interchange with 
the Dominions, but its post-war development has been as rapid as the circum- 
stances of the post-War world, and notably currency difficulties, have allowed. 
There can be no question that the scheme has proved outstandingly successful. 
In 1950, 102 exchanges (including those with Scotland and Northern Ireland) 
were arranged and this figure could certainly have been exceeded but for 
financial difficulties. The scheme is yet another example of partnership 
between the Ministry and а voluntary body—the English Speaking Union, 
which takes direct responsibility for these exchanges. 


Relations with Europe since 1945 

ы Jopments in Europe, notably the Treaty of Brussels and 
i Postwar fe Creation of the Council of Europe, have resulted in closer 
and more formal inks between the Ministry and the Ministries of Education 
of other European coun ies. Exchanges of pupils, students and teachers 
multiply. Through the impetus given by the Treaty of Brussels, international 
Codie dor teachers, exchanges of visits by Inspectors and gatherings of 
students and educators have been arranged. The five signatories of the 
Treaty of Brussels playe a leading part In Rp forward the proposal of 
UNESCO to conclude à convention to minimise the restrictions on free exchange 


-NLS.O., 1950, 15: ) 
* Ста. No. 8066. Ны 4 by Ritchie Calder, published by Allen and Unwin, 1951. 


+ “ Men against the Desert”, 
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of cultural material. In 1950, the first steps were also taken to extend where 
suitable the activities of the five countries to the wider field of the Council of 
Europe. In addition, steady progress continued under the Cultural Conventions 
concluded with Belgium, France, Norway and the Netherlands. Quite apart 
from these activities, which have been arranged within a political framework, а 
number of teachers' courses have been organised abroad by H.M. Inspectors, 
each in association with a contingent of teachers from the host country. О 

such a kind were the science courses held recently in France and Norway, the 
course in history and classics in Italy and the course in adult education in 
Denmark. Return visits have been paid by Norwegian science teachers to 
England and visits are contemplated to England in 1951 from teachers of physical 
education in Belgium and Luxembourg and from training college staffs in the 
West African Dependencies. In addition, a number of Norwegian, French an! 

other overseas teachers have been admitted to the short courses organised 
in England primarily for British teachers. Perhaps most important of all, 
the very successful courses in Paris for British teachers of French have been 
resumed and repeated each year since the war, and one similar course was hel 

in Germany for British teachers of German. It may not be too fanciful to 
see in this, growing educational traffic a contribution of first-rate importance 
to the design of a re-integrated Europe. 


The Library 


15. It is not perhaps generally known that the Library of the Ministry has 
now a continuous history of nearly a hundred years. In 1854 an exhibition 
of English and foreign educational apparatus was staged in London under 
the direction of the Society of Arts. In 1857, when the Museum at South 
Kensington was formed, this collection of books and educational appliances 
was transferred there, and in 1867 the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of the Council on Education opened an educational library and 
reading room. In 1896 the Library, which then contained about 7,000 books, 
was transferred to Whitehall and placed in the charge of the newly established 
Office of Special Inquiries and Reports. Few libraries of this size and impor- 
tance can subsequently have had such a peripatetic history or a more rapid 
growth. An account of the origins and early movements of the Library 15 
given in the Annual Report of the Board of Education for the year 1925-26, 
by which time the stock of books had been increased to 57,000. By the end of 
1950 the main Reference Library numbered more than 103,000 books and the 
rate of increase may be illustrated by the fact that nearly 3,000 were adde 
during 1950. In addition, the Inspectors? Circulating Library of specialist ап 
technical books, which was founded in 1898, contains more than 20, 


volumes and from both collections more than 16,000 were issued on loan during 
the year under review, mainly for use at teachers’ courses. 


Recent Developments 
Branch Re-organisation and Relations with the Press 
16. The remainder of this story can be told 


decided to follow the example of s 


3 с ined branch was called the Departmen 
of Intelligence and Public Relations. Th ne 16р lic 
Relations with the Ministry of Health, Board shared a Director of Pub 
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Act of 1944 was іп i i i i 
preparation. and it remains one of the chief activiti 
the present branch. In 1945 came another change of name to жаа 


and External Relations. The final change was та 
tion and General work of the Branch was separated from the work of External 


Relations. 


Information and General Branch 
17. The wider definition of the responsibilities of the Minister in the Act 
of 1944 called for expanded activities by the Information and General Branch 
To assist parents, teachers and members of à wider public, both at home and 
overseas, to understand the changes introduced by the new Act, the Ministry 
sponsored à number of explanatory films and also introduced a new series of 
pamphlets on various aspects of the educational system. Of these, No. 17. 
Challenge and Response » which was published in 1950 to give a full account 
of the emergency, scheme fo i 
typical. In addition, а good many 
public educational system have been 
relationship with the Ministry. Other bodies such as the Foundation for 
Educational Research and the Educational Foundation for Visual Aids have 
come into existence by the co-operative labours of the Ministry, the local 
education authorities ап . With these bodies the Information 
and General Branch is the Ministry's point of contact : it is also the point at 
which the Inspectorate and cel 1 administration meet in the field of 
educational information and publicity. 


The Imperial Institute 


18. Towards the end of the half-century under review responsibility for the 


Imperial Institute was transferred to the Minister of Education. Fifty years 
ago the Institute was іп а $ f transition between its earliest stages as 
a social institution and its later development, which began in 1902, as a semi- 
official body with responsibility veste in a Minister of the Crown, originally 
the President of the Board о rade. D! à 
activities of the Institute gained increasing importance and in 1949 the transfer 
i ok place, while at the same time the scientific 
its other. functions. In view of this 
change it was thought right to h the aims and constitution of the 
Institute and the extent to which they Were in line with present-day conditions 
in the Commonwealth, and to examine how far activities, premises and finance 
were satisfactory. Accordingly, 2n independent Committee of Inquiry was 
appointed by the Ministe the Chairmanship of Lord Tweedsmuir and 
had held two meetings before the close of the year. 


Education of Poles.in Great Па а 4 

wary Another ро £ AU was the responsibility under the Polish 
о m m e е маг. The original ра of office of the members 
Kingdom î eg appointed for 27 purpose серіге a "Committee had already 


three 'ears. s 
extended for а fut and 1950 saw a further decrease of its activities. 


passed its peak in iv all th aU 

d observed that nearly all the activities mentioned in 

1.20. № Pe d embrace in the original conception of the functions of the 

Office © Special Inquiries and Reports. Is it possible іп а sentence or two 
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to try to sum up their significance over the last 50 years in English education ? 
Clearly there has been a general broadening of the outlook of the schools : 
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CHAPTER XI 


WALES 


terms, the history of the Welsh Department of th 
, an its relations with the local educati ities 
qus the other organisations in Wales working in the same pce] 
bere pastern OF admini сон asin АРШ It was, however, the recog- 
| y of Wales, and of the s ecial qualiti 
E have helped to shape it, which led the Cabinet in 1907 tte Gace 
Š Pane Welsh Department should be set up inside the Board of Education. On 
Wo mber of occasions since then this has called for adjustments in the applica- 
Wal of broad national policy, and for the introduction of expedients peculiar to 
i es. The geographical features of the Principality ; the sparse population of 
= rapal areas ; its special vulnerability to the economic troubles of the past half- 
М пішу ; its poverty, illustrated by the fact that while, in 1949, its total popula- 
on was roughly 6 per cent of that for England and Wales as a whole, yet the 
produci of 1d. rate in the same year was only 3.75 per cent of that for the whole 
sa, ngland and Wales; its tradition of Noncomformity ; and its ancient 
i eritance of the Welsh language and a deep-rooted and native culture ; all 
f ese features have, rightly and naturally, made their mark upon, and have in 
un been reflected by, the Welsh Department. The purpose of this chapter is 
о show how, from a beginning which was not unclouded by suspicion and 
disappointment, the efforts of the Department have regularly, if unspectacularly, 


borne fruit, 


7 1. In the most general 
oard and Ministry, and of 


1900-1906 
2. When the Board of Education took over, in 1900, the tasks of the Education 
i d Art Department and the Charity Commission (for 
educational endowments) there did not appear to be any reason to expect any 

The indignation aroused by early tendencies 
evaluate elementary education in 
d, by 1890, the inclusion in the 
Schools of provisions allowing 
language in schools was no 
hange between 1853, 


of the Education Department to envisage and 
Wales entirely in terms 
Code of Regulations fo 
the teaching of Welsh, and th 
longer discouraged. еге ha 
when Matthew Arnold, as Inspector, could write :— 

* There can, I think, be no question that 


language should be more and more insisted upon . . . 
object for which your Lordships' aid is granted. . .. They 


as the one main 
are not the true friends of the Welsh people who, from а romantic interest in 
their manners and traditions, would impede an event which is socially and 
politically so desirable for them." 
and 1893, when A. G. Legard, Chief Inspector of the Welsh Division, wrote :— 
“Tt is desirable that the attention of teachers should be called to this question 
[the use of Welsh side by side with English] and that Her Majesty's Inspectors 
should encourage the practice of bilingual teaching by themselves making use 
of Welsh in testing children’s intelligence." 
Moreover, the inspection and examination of the new secondary schools estab- 
lished under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, were in the hands 
of the Central Welsh Board, a national body set up in 1896 by Scheme under 
the Act, and the Board of Education had the advantage of the services of 
Officers transferred from the Charity Commission, who had taken a large and 
Successful part in the administration of the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
throughout, and were on good terms withall concerned. On the financial side 
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Wales had secured the special Treasury Grant payable under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act. A few people in Wales were indeed already thinking 
of a possible National Council which might undertake the central administration 
of all forms of education in Wales, but the idea had not been explored in detail. 
Such dissatisfaction as then existed was part of a wider discontent with arrange- 
ments under which Wales was administered from Whitehall, often throu 
officials with an “ alien social and educational background, with which was 
associated a resentment of the advantages enjoyed by the Church of England, 
with its numerous schools, in a country which was predominantly Non- 
conformist. 


Conflict over Voluntary Schools 


3. Unfortunately, the first major development after the establishment of the 
Board of Education, the passing of the Education Act, 1902, brought the Воаг 
into conflict with Wales over elementary education. Objections by Non- 
conformists to the maintenance. of denominational schools at the expense of 
the rates were not unknown in England. In Wales, however, opposition 100 
the form of a serious national campaign in which some Welsh local education 
authorities refused to carry out their statutory duties in respect of denominational 
elementary schools. This resulted in the Local Education Authorities (Default 
Act, 1904, under which the costs of maintenance—other than those falling on 
the managers—were met by the Board and recovered from the authorities 
concerned by deductions from the grants payable to them. This conflict, 
which lasted until the Education Bill of 1906 was introduced, has tended (9 
obscure much of the good work of the Board of Education and local education 
authorities in Wales in those years, though Wales did, of course, share the 
undoubted benefits conferred by the 1902 Act, as well as its solution of the 
voluntary school problem. 


Early Difficulties of Local Education Authorities 


4. In these early years the local education authorities in Wales had bee? 
confronted with certain new and special responsibilities. One of these was 10 
devise an effective policy for the control of Welsh language instruction in the" 
elementary schools, which had previously depended upon the enterprise © 
individual School Boards, managers, or even teachers. As we have seen, 
attitude of the Central Department to this matter had changed from опе of 
active hostility to one of mild encouragement. 


5. A second large problem confronting the Welsh local education authorities 
after the 1902 Education Act was the development of secondary education 
Hitherto Фе provision of secondary schools had been comparatively meagre 
and the administrative pattern confused. The schools consisted of the “ 101" 
mediate ” schools, set up under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, 
of the Foundation schools, such as Christ’s College, Brecon, St. David’s Colles’ 
School, Lampeter, Llandovery College, and the schools of the Jone 
Foundation, Monmouthshire, and of a few private schools. The adminis 
trative pattern involved a curious network of responsibilities in which th 
Intermediate schools were themselves, in varying degree, the servants 0 e 
masters, namely, “ County Governing Bodies ”, the Central Welsh Board, а0 
the Board of Education, while the last were directly concerned with the secondary 
schools of Wales both as the central authority and in the capacity of Charity 
Commissioners, in each case with separate and distinct responsibilities. Де 
Act of 1902 began to tidy up the position by abolishing the separate “ CO Hy 
Governing Bodies ” and transferring their powers and duties to the local educ? 


tion authorities, who thus acquired a real interest in and direct responsibility 0 
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the secondary school system of Wales, and in due course they themselves 
established new secondary schools under the 1902. Act, besides creating others 
by the conversion of the old higher elementary schools. 


Federation of Education Committees (Wales and Monmouthshire) 

se of administrative responsibility and activity which this 
d upon the local education authorities, the conduct of the 
luntary schools, and the clear advantage implicit in a 
homogeneous policy and administration, led naturally to the formation of a 
Welsh Association of local education authorities. This was set up in 1904 as 
the Federation of Education Committees (Wales and Monmouthshire), which 
was regarded by the Board and later by the Ministry as one of the major 
associations of local authorities, and fulfilled a consistently useful function 
until its supersession in 1949 on the establishment of the Welsh Joint Education 
Committee. From its earliest days the Federation was valued as an instrument 
for making representations to the Board of Education on Welsh affairs. 


6. The great іпсгеа 
new legislation impose 
campaign about the vo 


The Education Bill of 1906 

7. Although the system worked in practice better than might have been 
expected from this brief description, the time was clearly ripe for changes in the 
relationship between the Board and those responsible for education in Wales, 
and when the Education Bill of 1906 was introduced, it 15 not surprising that 
Welsh Members of Parliament, who had considerable influence with the 
Liberal Government of the time, Were able to secure the inclusion in the Bill of 
provisions for a Welsh National Council of Education which would undertake 
the central administration of education in Wales on behalf of the Board of 
Education under powers delegated by the President. In the course of 


parliamentar, consideration, however, so many exceptions to powers and 
У ; e introduced that it 15 doubtful whether 


duties which might be delegated were i at i 
the Council would in practice have satisfied the aspirations of the proposers. 
In any case, the whole Bill was thrown out by the House of Lords. 


1907-1919 


8. ent then decided to deal with the situation 1n Wales by 
МИП eem and the Welsh Department of the Board of Education 
was organised in 1907 under directions from the Cabinet. There were to bea 
Permanent Secretary and a Chief Inspector for Wales, both having special 
knowledge of the needs of Wales. The Permanent Secretary Was to have 
direct access to the President and to be responsible to him for the adminis- 
tration of elementary, secondary and technical education in Wales and 
Monmouthshire, а5 well as for advising him generally on Welsh educational 
affairs. Relations with local education ‘authorities and other bodies in Wales 
would. as far as possible, be conducted through the Welsh Department, and 
there would be à separately organised Welsh Inspectorate. The sounanes 
of this conception is shown by its survival, unchanged in structure and justifie 
in practice, over а period of 43 years. 
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could not always be done; while antagonism to denominational schools 
continued to give rise to disputes between their managers and local education 
authorities. The decisions of the Welsh Department, given in accordance WI d 
existing law and current policy, were not always accepted with equally 200 

grace by both sides. 


10. In secondary education, apart from the gradual provision of schools 
under the powers granted by the 1902 Act to local education authorities, v 
main process was one of the adjustment of administrative and exec 
responsibility between the newly established Welsh Department and the cerni 
Welsh Board, since the two bodies exercised differing degrees of responsibi i 
and control over the activities of the Intermediate schools. This was eventua i 
softened by a compromise, while the disputed question of inspection Wê 
settled on the agreed basis that it should be carried out formally by the cenn h 
Welsh Board, and informally by the Chief Inspector on behalf of the Wel x 
Department. But probably the most fruitful activity of the new organisation 
was the publication each year by the Department of a short Annual Repo!” 
under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, which, in addition to pro 
viding up-to-date statistics relating to the Intermediate schools, commente 
upon currently live educational matters. In this way public discussion wi 
initiated on such matters as examinations, syllabuses, Welsh language ana 
literature, physical education, arts and crafts, music, domestic science, МЕ 4 
social activities in secondary schools, and а new growing point was prov! 
for native Welsh interest in and enthusiasm for education. 


11. By these means, not only the local education authorities and the schools, 
but also the public became more vividly aware of the sympathetic attitude ot 
the Board of Education towards the language, history, background and ideals 0 
Welsh education. The Welsh Department gave definite encouragement ly 
the use of the home language as a medium of instruction, and insisted not on 
on the better teaching of Welsh, but also on the importance of relating Е 
education of Welsh children, at the elementary stage, especially in rural ате 
to their own environment and traditions and way of life, rather than 10 T 
English and urban background. This change of policy was embodied | 
1907 in new Regulations for both elementary and secondary schools. ts 
was further emphasised not only in inspectors’ reports, but also in pamphle’ 
some of which were published to mark St. David’s Day in 1914, 1915 and 1917; 
апа others to deal with special topics. Such were “ А Nation and its Bo? 1 
in 1916, and “ A National Scheme for the Collection of Rural Lore " in 1919 | 

12. But the main im 
survey of the administrat 
authority, nowhere then 
Welsh Department entirely refu: 


ЕО ое Ае it srona perform its annual function pools 
, abus and timetabl jate SC 
but throughout the years 1907 to 19 Reduktion en 


m 
rants, kin ctions fro е 
them. Merely to imagine public pow Ec tb 


on t i а that 
Ministry should exercise a tithe of these powers T alise Ооу deeply H 
ugh by modern stand ne 
ong, good may һауе ч jc” 
administrative activity 7 1252 


ty but the necessity for 
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Welsh Department and those of the local 
It is possible that these more SECTOR 
Ше way to the sense of 
ily succeeded the earlier 


contacts between officers of the 
education authorities and others. 
and less formal “ meetings of minds » gradually led 
partnership in a common enterprise which has happ 


and more disciplinary relationship. 

13. The other feature of those years which must strike with 
P lass those who saw at first hand how the strains of the Mr Ea 
distorted the whole fabric of educational as of national life, is how small was 
f e impact of the first world war upon the educational system. Indeed, apart 
rom difficulties in recruiting enough men teachers of high quality, the schools 
and the educational system as à whole were scarcely affected. 


1920-1939 


_ 14. Hitherto this chapter has generally followed the sequence of events in 
time. At this point, however, we must mention the factor which dominated 
Welsh life, in the north scarcely less than in the south, for much of the period 
between the wars—the years of depression, à catastrophe whose effects have 
left an ineffaceable scar on i Il as outwardly. The rest of 
therefore, be read against this 
poverty and of unemployment, and in і 
exerted a profound in licy of the Welsh Department. One 
of the most momentous 0 es was the tremendous drop in the 
school population of Wales, owing to migration from the country in search of 
2 i o 475,000 in 1932-33, and to 415,000 in 


000 in 1928 t 
f 14 per cent in Wales as a whole. In 


especially hardly hit areas, such as 
years 1928-29 and 1936-37 the fall was no less than from 34,000 to 25,000 
1 case а fall of over 25 рег cent 


а 6,000 to 12,000 respectively, in each 
in eight years ; lementary school population of England, 


by contrast the е 

despite the areas of intense depression, fell by a bare 5 per cent between 1928 
and 1936. There Were other ducational consequences as well; so 
heavy a fall in school pop nt that, even with reductions in the 
average size of classes, and after taking account of the special demands caused 


Љу the necessity for teaching two la с 
і of teachers through marriage or retirement 


language basis, e natural wastage each 
the steadily dwindling dem: 


scarcely kept pace with 

example, virtually no new teaching арр n 
depression years. The Welsh Department recognise 
ship, the pace of the reduction of teaching establishments must be specially 
slackened for Wales, but even 50, there were many authoriti 
not reduce their establishments to the figures required even 


scale then applied to them. 
15. A further consequence was that comparatively little new school building 
was undertaken in Wales between the wars. nly 153 new schools were built 
8, an average of but 8.5 а year > and the year 1938 
i buildings was too 


e Welsh to make heavy sacrifices 


Ц 
heavy, despite the chi 
for the sake of education, ап | 
grants to be related to local financial resources, а pro 
favour Wales by comparison with the richer areas of Engl 
fell so rapidly that, with rare exceptions, there was space an 
those who remained be ind. s | 

г of schools past repair ог impr 


to be seen in the numbe 
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complete replacement is the only answer. Hadow re-organisation, which had 
made a fairly encouraging start in the late nineteen-twenties, was drastically 
checked during the economy campaign of 1931 and after ; even where schemes 
were allowed to go forward, the standards were gravely reduced, and by the 


time the process was resumed after 1936 the pace was far slower than it had. 


been before. 


16. АП these represented factors largely beyond the Board's control, to 
which policy had to be adjusted as sympathetically as possible; but the 
Department did what it could, particularly in the industrial areas of South 
Wales, to provide educational facilities for unemployed men. A number of 
educational settlements were established in the industrial valleys of South 
Wales, and in addition, sometimes in close association with the settlements; 
large numbers of clubs were established in which unemployed men could 
pursue some form of practical and cultural activities. Тһе welfare of school 
children was also advanced by the establishment of school camps for children 
from the depressed areas. In these tasks the Department co-operated fully 
with the medical officers of the areas concerned, and with the National Council 
of Social Service, which played a leading part in this work. 


The Central Welsh Board 


17. Meanwhile, immediately after the end of the first world war, the problem 
of the Welsh Intermediate school system urgently demanded an answer, and 2 
Departmental Committee, under the Chairmanship of the Hon. W. N. Bruce, 
was appointed to make recommendations on the future of secondary education 
in Wales. The Committee's report, which was published in 1920, was generally 
recognised as good ; but it suffered the fate of many other good reports ІП 
that it led to no immediate action, since, for sound enough reasons, it le t 
unanswered the practical questions implicit in its most important recommenda- 
tion, that the Central Welsh Board should be replaced by a National Council 
of Education, and that the Intermediate schools should be transferred to ап 
maintained by the local education authorities. Negotiations on this latter point 
continued over the next ten years between individual local education authorities 
and governing bodies, and the formal transfer of responsibility continued at 
varying speeds until 1939, and was not complete in 1950. 


second examination ; and in consequence a se 


tion was held for several years by the University of Wales. This arrangemen 
pleased neither the schools nor the Board, and in consequence the higher school 
certificate of the Central Welsh i 


on condition that it was conducted in close consultation with the University 9 
Wales. Welsh practice thus came into line with that of England. 
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20. Тһе brief reference to this subject will have shown the co 1 
framework within which Welsh secondary education was pev nna. 
tive years. The existence of the Central Welsh Board and of the Intermedi t 
schools, ante-dating the powers of the local education authorites to make similar 
provision, introduced into the field a third party whose functions and res meo 
bilities became increasingly difficult to reconcile with those of the Board of 
_Some opposition of interests 
patience and goodwill of all who 


was inevitable, an 
ћ should һауе been achieved with so little 


worked in this field that so muc 
friction. 


Grammar School Education 


21. This is the place to mention a 
nse in defiance of the declared educational opinions 
namely, the markedly high percentage of Welsh 


ry school age by compariso 


receive grammar school education. The steep ri 


nineteen-twenties. 


as a whole, but by 1936-3 
roughly 33 per cent. Various factors ac 
many parts of rura С 

for à considerable proportion о ) | 
tended to get filled up to and even beyond their true capacity ; a scarcely 
articulate anticipation, especially in the industrial areas, of the later national 


policy of free secondary edu | 
ion; and, particularly coupled wi 


depression, à determination to, acquire a gram 
t in Wales for the grammar school as the avenue 


reflected the dominating respect 
to employment outside Wales itself. 


Technical Education 
22. Nothing has so far been said in this chapter on the Board's activities 
in connection with technical education because pathetically little had hitherto 
been done in this field. The schools established under the Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889, had, it is true, included the word “ technical" in their 
title: but the allusion had remained nominal, and by 1925 there were in the 
( hree technical colleges and two schools of mines—these 
he colliery owners, who handed them over to the local 


23. The onset of the depression, therefore, | 
equipped to provide the technical education which r | 
great value in averting f its population on à few basic heavy 
hough the erection of three more technica у 
tes between that year and 1936 with the Е of the 
Miners’ e Commit represented a serious, 
though M D successful effort to make good lost ground. The Board of 
Education Committee on Education in the South Wales Coalfield in 1931 
pointed to inter-au i operation as the only solution, and as a result 
of its recommendations, the Advisory Council for Technical Education in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire was established. Its work met with con- 
siderable success in meeting t d for varied technical education 
i nd for which followed 


and in providing for day releas 
the introduction of à wide range 0 
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i irti : in 1936 
from the late nineteen-thirties. Nor was North Wales forgotten : іп 19: 
the Welsh Department published an important memorandum on the facie 
for technical education in North Wales, an area which began before the 
to grow extremely rapidly in industrial importance. 


Adult Education 


24. Few movements have had greater effect on the educational and nationi 
life of Wales in the past half-century than that broadly comprised in the ү НЕ 
“adult education”. Taken in its widest sense, this has included not on Nes 
whole range of formal and informal activities under the auspices of the Wor ke 
Educational Association (first branch established at Barry in ПО E 
University of Wales (first recognised courses held at Wrexham and B ‘bist 
Ffestiniog in 1908), and the other approved associations, besides the a: it 
ment of the residential college of adult education at Harlech in 1927 ; | n 
has also drawn its strength and inspiration from the deep roots of the tradit f 
Welsh associations, churches, chapels, Sunday schools, societies and eis 


е 
fodau, local and national, which made Wales so fruitful a field for th 
extension of this work. 


25. Тп all this movement, the motive force came, as it always should, Ds 
Wales itself ; and the part of the Board of Education and of the Welsh DER 
ment has been, again as it always should be, largely through H.M. IED 
to try to give constructive criticism, advice and encouragement, accomp ney. 
by the minimum of supervision necessary to ensure wise use of public то ad 
By way of direct encouragement, the Welsh Department issued two MESH 
of major importance: “А Report on Adult Education in Wales 1 192. loves 
* Adult Education in Wales ”, 1936 ; and an idea of the strength of the m 
ment can be gained from the following figures :— 

1914 Courses—28. Students—592. 
1949-50 Courses—920. Students—16,796. 


d 
The importance of this aspect of Welsh education can in no way be measure 
by the brevity of this record of steady and vigorous growth. 


Publications 


igate 
f lished two years before to investigat 
the position of Welsh and English subjects in the educational system of iof 
= Welsh in Education and Life >. This was indeed a document of mn 
importance; but many others, too, made their mark, covering between ha d 
à wide range of and social topics, while a special S] j 
which Testarted in 1928 a practice followed for а Short time during the 191 the 
war, was published on St. David's Day each year, with the co-operation 0 t al 
Press Board of the University of Wales ; it comprised booklets drawing SP 
attention to the thought and achievement of eminent Welshmen. 


27. The impact of war brought 
which had succeeded the compa; 
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and successive waves of tens of thou i 
ы у sands of children and teachers fi 
d КЕШЕН Merseyside and elsewhere, brought with them ORIG ot 
i 00 _accommodation, requisitioning, staffing, language, denominational 
КЕДЕ x dt i Im problems of war were enhanced by the heavy 
Я in on Cardiff and Swansea, which, espe jally i 
E damage to sC і а. 
cation going successfully ; the evacuees drifted homewards, and thi 
eue war found Wales and the Welsh Depar AE 
new era promised by the 1944 Education Act and also to begin to make 


2004 the ground lost during the war. 


The Youth Service 
28. Any account, however short, of the years of war, must include some 
rone to the youth service. The main history of its growth will be found 
dn in this Report, but in Wales, as in England, the lead given by the 
oard in Circular 1486 focussed and gave coherence to the work of the many 
voluntary organisations which had devoted themselves to young people, ° 
Саца one of specifically Welsh origin, founded in 1922, Urdd Gobaith 
ymru. With the active encouragement of the Welsh Department local 
fully staffed youth service in partnership with 
the voluntary organisations, ап representative Youth Committee was 
:esued a report on post-war youth service 
in Wales. A Standing Conference of National (Welsh) Youth Organisations 
was established, and the service has now taken its place as one of the main 
elements in the educational pattern of the Principality. 


Nursery Education 
29. Nursery educatio mpetus from war conditions. Special 


nursery provision had not been made in Wales until the late *twenties, but a 
large number of children had attended nursery classes in infants’ schools that 
frequently, on accoun i falling birth rate, possessed the 
i i Of the seven nursery schools that were in existence 
in 1940, all were in urban areas in South Wales, and two had been established 
by the Save the Children Fund. Since the war there has been modest progress. 
By 1950 there were 37 nurse schools and 22 nursery classes, of which 40 had 
been approved by the National Nursery. Examination Board for training pur- 
poses. The training work of ational Nursery Examination Board is 
concentrated at Crumlin "rdiff. Between them they provide 
accommodation for ab 


n also received an i 


Administrative Developments 
ucation Act of 1944 demanded an overhaul 


30. The ге implicit in the Ed ‹ 
of the И тар ministration of Wales. The Central Advisory Council 
for Education (Wales) was constituted under Section 4 of the Act, and in 
addition to dealing with certain specific references from the Minister, it has 
рева two reports. Iur Future of Secondary Educateur Wales ”* 
and “ County Colleges in Wales "T. Of greater administrative importance, 
however, was the fact at, in 1948, the Minister accepted the recommendation 
ofa Working Party whic had been apP ed in 1946 to consider the problems 
of Welsh educational administration, and the Welsh Joint Education Com- 

d by an am gamation of the Central Welsh Board, the 


mittee was forme 


* Н.М.5.О» 1949, 3s. 
t н.м.5.0., 1951, 35. 64. 
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i i d the 
tion of Education Committees (Wales and Monmouthshire) an 
eon Councils for Technical Education in North and зо Walesi E. 
advantages which have already flowed from the existence of this sing in the 
widely representative body, and will, without doubt, increasingly do so Aic 
future, are very great. The Welsh Department quickly established hor 
and close working relations with the Committee, which promptly set up м 
committees and panels covering all branches of education. The T 
of the Joint Education Committee meant the final disappearance ofthe delible 
Welsh Board after a life of nearly 60 years, during which it left an in f the 
mark on secondary education in Wales. The Supersession in practice Eri 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, has led most local ер ТЕ 
authorities and school governors to apply for the formal {гаш ic 
Intermediate schools to the authorities as county schools, a process о hire, 
the legal formalities continued during 1950, when schemes for Flints 
Caernarvonshire and Newport were finally sealed. 


resent-day schools by contrast Wy 
агве a programme ҮШ ures 
l building programmes and uniform HE 
education authorities, r 
Ап experiment initiated by the Welsh Departmr c 
in 1949, when officers of the Department and the Ministry's architects met ТЕЗІ 
education officers and their colleagues for a three-day conference in Cen 


h is 
Summer course in Welsh МЫ iS: 
е easier, not only by the айт. 


t 
tury, but more importantly ould 


now held annually >. 


trative reforms of the first decade of the century, 
acceptance of the educational principle that the education of a child 5 
begin in the language of his home. 


34. In pursuit of this object, part of the 
always been the preparation of area rep 
the whole of the country. 


as 
regular work of the Inspectorate h 


ing 
^ orts on language teaching paper 
In particular, detailed Surveys were made in 
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аг 
eas between 1936 and 1939 of the facilities for elementary education and 
] emphasis on the need for relating the work "Of 


the schools to the linguisti i 

r j guistic, cultural and economic backgroun shi 

ли improvement іп the internal organisation of ‘the а ae 

хаж ppointment of more suitable teachers. A particularly important sign of 

success was the opening of Welsh language primary schools and deban neis 
ng against its use. This process 


in towns in which strong factors were operati: 
e was that the principles governing 


d through to the stage of secondary 


education. 
ec This process of increasing interest in the Welsh language and achie 
ent, however, which has also been touched on in paragraphs 10 and їг 
from the Report of the Departmental 


` received its greatest stimulus in 1927 
n and Life. This recommended, inter alia. 
» 


шогы оп Welsh іп Educatio 
ІМ. Inspectors’ reports should pay particular attention to the effecti 
ness of the teaching of the language and literature of Wales, and to Peau 
жүрі to Welsh in the general activities of the schools and training cone e 5 
E the Welsh Department ‘should issue publications that would help teacher 
n their efforts to put the teaching of the language and literature on a pro x 
asis; and that H.M. Inspectors should co-operate with local Ре ЕЗ 
teaching in infants’ and junior 


authorities in the task of organising language 
schools in such a way аз roper place of Welsh as a first language 


8 to ensure the prop’ 
in some areas and as à second in others, with a system of parallel classification 


in * linguistically mixed" areas. These recommendations were generally 


accepted during the following years. From 1929 a series of pamphlets was 
issued on such subjects as ^ The Teaching of Welsh in Primary Schools ” and 
Entrance Tests for Admiss Secondary Schools » while summer schools 


on the teaching of Welsh an e organised, together wi 
courses on Welsh studies. LR IP abs 


36. АП the pioneer wor 
Ministry's language policy 


ion to 
d Welsh literature wer 


st 50 years bore fruit in 1950, and the 


k of the pa 
t universal acceptance. 


has won almos 


1950 

37. It is against this historical background that 1950 must be seen. It was 
a year of steady rather than spectacular progress, during which the Central 
Advisory Council continued their researches into the problem of bilingualism 
The Welsh Joint Education Committee conducted for the last time the БЕСТІ 
апа higher school certificate examinations, and continued their arrangements 
for the introduction | certificate of education. They AES но 
Minister's request, considered а number of problems with wider than local 
implications, arising in the main on the individual schemes of further education 
Submitted by local educa thorities, besides making a start оп the extremel 
difficult question о els books, for which, y 
difficult to guarantee à market stable and large enough to make their publica- 
tion economic. Besides these specific tasks, there was frequent and regular 
consultation between the Ministry and the Committee on many Occasions 
^s Manual of Guidance, Schools 


notabl 
ably before the pu The Committee 


No. 1% on choice of schoo: 
responsibilities ОП if of the Welsh local à 
deaf children at Llandrindod Wells, and the 


special school for deaf and partially de 
maintenance of the National Youth Orchestra of Wales. The former was 
taken over from the Royal Cambrian Society and the second, which owed its 


* H.M.S.O. 1950, 3d. 
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ә th- 
origin and growth to H.M. Inspector Mr. Irwyn Walters, from the Моптоц 1 

shire Local Education Authority, which for four years had administered its 
affairs. The Welsh Department, in co-operation with the National Museum 


the National Museum and maintained by contributions on an agreed scale 
from the participating local education authorities. In 1950 it made a promising 
start after much preparatory work. 


Statistics 


38. In primary and secondary education progress was made during 1950 
with the 


and secondary schools was 17,445 in October, 1950, compared with 17,313 
a year earlier. Of the ten schools closed during the year, three were county 950 
seven voluntary schools. Seven of the ten were in rural areas. The 19 4 
building programme included 36 Projects for new or enlarged schools, to provide 
Some 9,000 new places at an estimated cost of slightly over £2,000,000. 


39. The Special School for the Deaf at Llandrindod Wells was opened и 
October for 60 deaf and partially deaf children. For educationally sub-norm?, 
children, the first wholly Welsh-speaking boarding school was opened а 
Treborth Hall, Bangor, and other schools in Montgomeryshire and Newport. 
The first school in Wales for maladjusted children was opened at ChepstoW- 
All these represented co-operative efforts by Welsh authorities. 


Further Education 


40. The Ministry’s Annual Report for 1949 (Chapter IX, paragraph 40), 
showed that the preparatory work undertaken Sinne т) war Was beginning 


pleted and published during 1950, This Should provide valuable guidance 10 
authorities in planning Provision for the immediate future. Work іп adu 
education and adult and youth welfare continued steadily and made as muc 
progress as could be expected under the handicap of ihe current economy 


measures, and particularly the complete ban оп building work for welfare 
projects. 


Training of Teachers 


41. Fifty years ago there were three teacher training colleges in Wales, viz’: 
St. Mary’s College, Bangor (Women), the Normal College, Бал (Men and 
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Women) and Trinity College, Carmarthen (Men). Provision for the train- 
ing of teachers was increased by the establishment of new training colleges 
at Swansea, 1913 (Women), Barry (Women) and Caerleon (Men) in 1914. 
These, with the Normal College, Bangor, were local education authority colleges. 
At the same time, education departments were opened at the three university 
colleges of Wales; the establishment of the University College, Swansea. 
resulted in due course in an. education department there; and in 1947 the 
South Wales College of Domestic Arts, Cardiff, was taken over as a joint local 
education authority college. These independent institutions were brought 
within the formal framework of the University of Wales and its constituent 
colleges as a result of the recommendations of the McNair Report on the 
Supply and Training of Teachers (1944). 

42. During the war, three emergency training colleges were opened in Wales 
at Wrexham, Llandrindod Wells and Cardiff. The Cardiff College has been 
retained as a college for advanced courses in physical education and arts and 
crafts, while that at Wrexham continues as a women’s college on a temporary 


basis. 

43. In 1950 the University School of Education, 
teacher training in Wales, put forward for the first time the names 
recommended for the status of qualified teacher. 


the area organisation for 
of students 


UNESCO 

44. The principal events during the year were the publication in Ju 
pamphlet containing the English and Welsh texts of the Preamble 
Constitution of UNESCO and the Declaration of Human Rights, 


exhibition on the latter subject held in Cardiff at the end of the year. The 
the year, continued its work on 


main Committee, which met four times during i ts W 
Teports on educational visits and exchanges, and the teaching of indigenous 


languages. 


ne of a 


to the 


Conclusion 

45. This chapter should end, as it began, with a reminder that the events and 
tendencies recorded in it, themselves only a small though significant fraction 
of the activities of the Welsh Department, will be seen in a false perspective 
unless they are viewed against the wider background of the history of the Board 
and Ministry as a whole, the vast bulk of whose po. 
been applicable without modification to the affairs of Wales. 
indeed, of educational administration, 


schools, teacher training, pensions and salarie: 
t, whose advice has, 


Sought by the Branches concerned on any general points W. 
or be affected by the special conditions of the country. 


8 inistry's general policy that it 1 
НВО the tests обеда ion in the Principality. 
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CHAPTER XII p 
THE MUSEUMS 


The Victoria and Albert Museum 
Early History 


1. The origins of the Victoria and Albert, as of the Science Museum, go вар . 
to 1857, when they both formed part of the South Kensington Museum opene 
by Queen Victoria in that year. The modern history of the Art Museum, 
however, started in 1899, when the Queen laid the foundation stone of the ne 
buildings designed by Sir Aston Webb and directed that its title should ђе 
changed to the Victoria and Albert Museum. The new extensions were com- 
pleted and opened by King Edward VII on 26th June, 1909. 


2. When the Board of Education took over responsibility in 1900, Мг. 
C. Purdon Clarke was Director of the Art Museum and Mr. A. B. Skinner 
Assistant Director. Five years afterwards Mr. Purdon Clarke, by then Ви 
Caspar Ригдоп Clarke, resigned and was succeeded by Mr. Skinner. · Hi 
appointment continued until 1909, when the new buildings of the Museum 
were opened to the public and Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith was appointed a 
Director. 


3. It is not easy to picture what material conditions were at the Victora 
and Albert Museum 50 years ago. Sir Aston Webb’s new buildings had bee 
begun. In the meantime most of the exhibits were crammed into courts an 
corridors so closely that Dr. von Bode, one of the greatest of all Museum 


using it that he called in a relatively experienced junior to get the connection 
for him. There were no shorthand typists ; every letter—even the most form, . 
acknowledgment—had to be written out in full by an assistant and then types 
by a clerk after it had been read by an official of the Board who was installe 
at South Kensington for that Purpose. In order to justify his existence P$ 
invariably altered the draft, even if it was only to change “I am instructe 
into “I am directed ” or vice versa ; and it was he who signed the letter? 
1 À to do. No object could be purchases. 
even for a few shillings, without the sanction of a small advisory body, most? 
artists, who met at intervals, and to whom 8 


to be submitted by the department concerned ; this had to include a statem? 


by telling the doorkeeper 
am persona non grata here” ! On the other fac the Massie was open Ш 
ten o'clock three nights a week, and dinner could be obtained in a grill-roo 


small dining room decorated by William Morris and Burne Jones, but this VIE 
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4. When the new buildin, 1 

len ) buildings opened, the arrangement of the alleries and 
Ше administrative divisions of the Museum was based in the ксы 
on the material of the object exhibited, except in the last two of the following 
departments: Architecture and Sculpture ; Ceramics; Engraving, Illustra- 


tion and Design ; Library ; Metalwork ; Paintings ; Textiles ; Woodwork ; 
ich can still be gauged 


poe Section and Circulation. The arrangement, whic 

y photographs and the memory of older officials, could be described as a 
урса and tidy display of objects in black framed cases—logical, complete and. 
rom the modern point of view, somewhat uninspiring. It was designed for the 
scholar, the collector and the student, while the ordinary visitor was welcomed 


but not catered for. It should be remembered, however, that the modern and 
ellent books, exhibitions 


and the radio, did not appear until the 


5. The story of visitors" attendance shows 
the years. In 1909 there were 719,000 visitors ; 
Exhibition, 1,318,100 ; and in 1950, 958,000. 
6. It is interesting to note that Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith persuaded the 
Board of Education to purchase the island site opposite the Museum on which 
it was intended to build a new i o enable the Museum Library to 
be opened in the evenings without the rest of the Museum being affected. 
Subsequently, however, the scheme was dropped and the site was sold. 


an interesting rise and fall over 
in 1924, the year of the Wembley 


Between the Wars 
eded in 1924 by Sir Eric Maclagan, 


whose retirement, owing to the incidence of the second world war, did not take 
place till rather more than 20 years later. During the first 15 years of his 
directorship the Museum evolved mainly on the lines laid down by his scholarly 
predecessor. Many important acquisitions were made (including additions to 
the collection of sculpture which had been the Director’s special field) ; 
perhaps the most notable of all was the purchase for the nation, in conjunction 


with the British Museum, of the Eumorfopoulos Collection for £100,000. 
ncluding those of works 


iti were continuous! developed, i 
Heng 5 h Mediaeval Art (1930) 


8. Special exhi d, 
anies (1926), of Britis 
tions were those of the 


of art belonging to the City comp j 
and of the Art of William Morris (1934). Two innova 5е ( 
publication of a number of cheap picture books, and the separate exhibition at 
the main entrance of à masterpiece of the week ; both examples were widely 
followed on the Continent аз well as in this country. 

he work of at least three 


9. The Director himself took an active part in t : 
internat ohal associations (he had established valuable contacts 1n the United 
States during his tenure of the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship at Harvard 
in 1927-28) and severa such as Mr. H. P. Mitchell and Mr. 
Bernard Rackham, achieved widespread and deserved reputations. Women 
were for the first time admi igher posts, and two of these, Miss 
Margaret Longhurst and Miss Muriel Clayton, rose to be heads of their 


departments: 
у the responsible and difficult 


the Museum's treasures ; 
ilding during the bombardments, 


= Erie Маарап a p: rt i t rruption necessita 
afte a short inte: 
т the war Берат, 2 f the Museum remained open throughout the war 


the Library and some part © 
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ibiti k of art of 
and small temporary exhibitions were successfully held. No work iate 
any importance was damaged. Sir Eric retired early in 1945 after all immedia' 
danger was over. 


Post-war Re-organisation 


- А rial 
ment (as has been already noted) was, with certain exceptions, by the mee б 
ог type of object. Sir Leigh Ashton decided to present the great periods . 
art history, from Early Christian times to the 


Е tO 0 ; hich 
whole conception devoted to Presenting the general public with a display W 
would do justice to the superb quality of the exhibits, 


by 
„ 12. Work on these Primary Collections had to proceed at the pace Series 
the Ministry of Works’ decorators, but most of the specially decorated Barton 
opened at the end of 1950. The opening of such rooms as the Raphael 


: n 
Court and the Gothic Tapestry Court were themselves events of great importa 
in the art world. 1 


Поп permitted, and these collections 


alternative appeals of cultural history grove 
or of the class of art Object. There is little doubt that the public appre nall 
this new dual appeal, and their approval is constantly expressed both person’) о 
and through the press. The pub 


. n е 
arrangement. Тһе prime moves іп this state of affairs have undoubtedly В ‚С. 
the excellent and varied lectures 


14. To keep abreast of these 


sion Services, to look after the 


Services, publications, lectures and other 


Circulation Department 


E 
15. The work of the Circulation De artment ї f special mentio 
inni € century its Work У Of'spe namely 


loans to art schools F 
ools (i : the loa? of 
lantern-slides (only recently started) (paugurated іп a i 


1 and the allocation of grants-in-ai 
local purchases (inaugurated in the eighteen-sixties), Y. | 


n f the 

Е ation of the Sci artments C nce 

old South Kensington Museum, the loan of scientific apparatus то, a 

of the Departments V. jg 

Dsiderable impetus by the chant og, 

1 est of the Museum initiated іп ol of 
Until then the Department's loans had been made from the general po 
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па! ћеја Ђу the main М а adminis- 
mate; useum departments. This had caused ad 
trative difficulties, and it was therefore decided to set aside separate circulation 


collections. 


17. In 1920 it ex 1 
panded considerably as а result of the decisi insti 
Ж 7 | 4 е decisio: 
СТАРА БӘНИ galne yee Сап 10 secondary schools and Sa ROS. DE 
'ges. e secondary schools and 50 trainin 1 і і 
m 0 5 g colleges immed 
SLE for loans, and this number gradually increased between the two M 
18. The second world war led to а i 
MUN 1 complete cessation of the D 3 
hes, but also provided the first opportunity in 100 years for СВЕ 
eas stocktaking, and overhaul of the Department’s collections ШЕР 
рші, of this survey a great deal of unsuitable material was weeded out Br 
5 placed by better, obtained either by purchase or by transfer from the othe 
дерацшепь of the Museum. Ав а result of this re-organisation the рае 
as been able, since the war, to branch out with a number of new activities 


New Developments 
i9. The policy of encouraging and pr 
only been continued but has, under the 
character. One of the finest of the Ми 
and set aside permanently for temporar 
these were : 
1946. Effigies from Westminster Abbey. 
1947. Works by Hilliard and Oliver ; and the French Tapestries. 
1948. Danish Art Treasures. У 
1950. William and Mary and Their Time. 
20. Among many important acquisitions special mention must b 
the purchase of Lord Yarborough's celebrated group of Neptune andi cud 


by Bernini. 


21. Another inno 
quadrangle and in the Rap 
ments will be a permanent an 


omoting temporary exhibitions ha 

g X "ез аѕ по 

new Director s policy, taken on a ew 
seum's galleries has been redecorated 
y exhibitions. The most important of 


vation was the holding of concerts both in the Museum 


hael Cartoon gallery. It is hoped that these experi- 


d popular feature of the Museum’s life. 


22. The acquisition of tw stations marks a new conception 

Ham House with its celebrated contents of the 
nth centuries, and Osterley with its equall 
English decorative art as no museum can. The 


magnificent gift t 5 5 
Duke of Wellington will make an equally important showing of early nineteenth- 
century art. If to these t could be added a Tudor house and a mid- 
eighteenth-century house, à 
whole history of English interior decoration. 


23. The Victoria and Albert Museum, as now arranged and conducted, is 
undoubtedly one of the great cultural forces in Europe. Its appeal to student, 
Scholar and layman alike ; its services to the public through loans, exhibitions, 
Publications and lectures; and its eminence 10 scholarship, all combine to 

1 founders in the middle of the nineteenth century. 


fulfil the hopes of the origina 


Тһе Science Museum 


seum is mentioned at the beginning of this 


24. The origin of the Science Museum 15 1 
e origi? ved a separate identity in 1898 and was administratively 


chapter, It achieve 
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1 1 1 to take on 

ated from the Victoria and Albert Museum іп 1909. Tt began 1 et 

its present form in 1912, when the report of a departmental commute. e 

the chairmanship of Sir Hugh Bell was published. Тһе МЕЛ ee А 
recommendations, though they have still been only partly imple 


he 
- form to this day the general basis of the development and conduct oft у 


Museum. 


The Museum Buildings 


4 sidings 

25. The Bell Committee envisaged a Museum ultimately housed in lp 
stretching in three blocks, East, Centre and West, from Exhibition RE feet. 
through to Queen's Gate, with a total floor area of about 500,000 square. 
They recommended that the erection of the Eastern Block be put "Bui the 
immediately, to be followed on its completion by the Centre Block. hat the 
first world war and its aftermath interfered, and it was not until 1928 t 
Eastern Block was opened—by H.M. King George V. | 


- а 
26. It was not until 1949 that a start was made on the construction a at 
modified form of the Centre Block. This work was later speeded up house a 
the basement and ground floor (covered with a temporary roof) could ishe 
science section of the Festival of Britain. The intention is that when talin of 
by the Festival authorities the building will be completed by the addi “at 
the upper floors. The lower half of the Block was nearing completion ors 10 
end of 1950. The building operations included small extensions on all оп 
the galleries forming the western епа of (һе East Block, which had ee? 


out 
temporarily finished off in 1928 ; these galleries were therefore closed throug 
the year. 


and 
ldings on the site of the new Centre Block: 4 


u 
the western extension of the East Block the 


27. The loss of the old bui 
the closure of the galleries in 


The Advisory Council 


isory 

28. One of the recommendations of the Bell Committee was that an Ad the 
Council should be formed to advise on, and assist in the developmen of 
Museum. A Council of | 1 


learned societies. Тһе Council was in 


Staff 
29. The Museum suffered a ver 
Shaw, in May, 1950. Dr. Sha 
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concluded a period of 30 years' continuous service in the Museum. Не was 
succeeded by Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor, formerly Curator of the Museum 


of the History of Science at Oxford. 


30. Within a month of Dr. Shaw's death the Museum suffered a further 
serious loss in the death of Mr. M. H. B. Davy, Keeper of the Department of 
Air and Water Transport. Mr. Davy had also a record of long and distinguished 
Service in the Museum, and was a recognised authority on the history of 


Aeronautics. 


Development of the Collections 
31. The Aeronautics Collections, which had to move from their traditional 
home in fhe ground floor galleries in the western extension ОҒ the East Block 
during building operations, Were transferred to the so-called Western Galleries 
in Imperial Institute Road, and were re-opened to the public on 24th June, 
afer a private view attended by many of those prominent in the aeronautical 
eld. 


32. Much progress was made during the year in carrying out ambitious 
schemes for the display of the Mining, Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
and Gas Manufacture and Distribution sections. In all three instances much 
help was received from manufacturers and other outside bodies, who supplied 
exhibits in the form of full-scale equipment and models, and large sums of 


money for the purchase of exhibits. 


Special Exhibitions а 
33. The Bell Committee in 1912 visualised as a feature of the Museum the 
presentation of special temporary exhibitions illustrating particular subjects, 
and a gallery on the ground floor of the East Block has in fact been reserved 
resent form of special exhibition, 
in which the respons e exhibition rests on outside 
sponsors, the actual orga 
Officer, was inaugurated in 
useum. 


nisation wi 1 
1933, and has since 


s ibitions of 1950 were typical apart from the first, “ French 

К шж с which presented some unusual features. This exhibition 
was arranged in conjunction with the Scientific Bureau of the French Embassy 
in London and representatives of French scientific instrument manufacturers. 
Т was followed by ^ The Science of Weather", held to mark the centenary 
of the Royal Meteorological Society and was opened at the end of March by 
the Lord President of the Council, Mr. Herbert Morrison. In July an exhibition 
called “ Metals in the Service of Mankind ” was held, in conjunction with the 

. Institute of Metallurgists. ЈЕ had the distinction of being opened by Н.К.Н. 
Princess Margaret. Partly overlapping it was the Submarine Cable Centenary 
Exhibition ЕН was opened by the Postmaster- Genera! on August 28th, 
the centenary of the laying of the first telegraph gos шоч loros 


annel. 
e blind, similar to that held in 1949, but on 


35. A special exhibition for th that held in. 

for a month towards the end of the year. The 
З DUUM elaborate ва as could be safely handled by blind visitors, and 
Were CM AUT by descriptive labels in Braille. These exhibitions appear 
to be much appreciated and will probably become an annual event. 
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Attendance 


36. At the time the Bell Report was published, in 1912, about 400,000 
people were visiting the Museum annually. After the first world war attendance 
increased gradually until 1926, but thereafter there was a marked increase 
every year (with one exception) until 1935, when a peak figure of over 1,300,000 
was reached. Attendance showed a tendency to decline in the years following 
the war, but 1950 showed a sharp increase to 1,040,000, nearly 140,000 more 
than in 1949. | 


37. The Guide Lecture service, which has been a feature of the Museum 
since 1925, was used by 20,555 visitors in 1950 : 13,187 attended 617 public 
lectures, and 7,378 attended 284 special lectures. These figures show а sligh 
decline in the average attendance per lecture, compared with 1949, but gin 
appreciable increase in the number of special lectures given. 


Publications 


38. Conditions in the Museum became sufficiently stable in 1949 to justify 
the re-introduction of the Outline Guide, and in 1950 the first post-war edition 
of this popular publication appeared. Eleven thousand copies were sold т 
the six months it was available. Several new handbooks relating to the pers 


manent collections and to special exhibitions were also produced during the 
year. 


The Science Library 


39. The origins of the Science Library can be traced back to 1843, but ү 


was not until 1883, following the amalgamation in South Kensington + 
several collections, that the Science Library came into existence under the 
name. Gradually a comprehensive collection of English and foreign PU ae 
tions од Ее апа nology was built up ; extensive collections of. scien 

periodicals began to be accumulated ; and with this i Пу тама, 
the Science Library grew between thi а болот steadily until it 


с е wars іп scope and importance UP. 
constituted the nearest approach to the often ut but still P'nrealised, К т 
of a National Science Library. At the beginning of the century it prov! s 


reading room facilities, which were mainly used students > 
the institutions in South Kensington, bus its CA EAE widen’ 
until in the years preceding the war there were about 27,000 readers рег be 
In 1925 the hitherto very limited loan facilities were extended to approve 
research institutions, universities and other organisations and by 1939 210 
loans were being made yearly. During the war, demands on this service great 7 
increased, reaching а peak figure of 45,000 per year, and now the provisio? 
of a loan service is regarded as the main function of the Library. 
40. During 1950 the efficient working of the loan service was greatly hampered 
. by the shortage of staff, and delays in issue were serious. The evacuatio?, һе 
Croydon of the books in the basement of the Museum to make room for Е g 
development of the Mining section, increased the difficulties of maintain f 
the service efficiently. On the other hand, the publication of a new Handlist Ж 
Short Titles of Current Periodicals eased matters а little for a time, but E 
closure of the reading room on Saturday afternoons has continued ® 
necessary to enable staff to concentrate on loan issues 


41. There was an increase in the number of телді 0151009 "n 
25,000 in 1950 from 18,500 in 1949. Тһе total d ‘of requisitions о 5 
kinds handled (including those for photocopies, which continued to іпсгей 
showed an increase of 15,000 or nearly 15 per cent during the year. 
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APPENDIX 1 
PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE EDUCATION ACTS, Etc. 


(Пе following dabii hoys the numbe! 
on Acts. 
the year 1950. 0 | i 


r and description of the Orders made under 


ther with certain other enactments, during 


the year 1950. O O O SS ---- 
Description England Wales 
Orders under the Education Acts, 1944 to 1948— 
lassification of Voluntary Schools (Section 15): 
Controlled Scho Primary .. do 267 
hoolst Secondary НА BG d 13 ЕА 
Aid рату 58 8 300 
led Schoolst Secondary С M OR Wu 
Speci Primary .. at 1 Ж; 
т pecial Agreement Schools {з condana 2: 8 = 
anagement and Government o! Schools (Section 17): 
Instruments of Management (963 Primary Schools) 226 10 
Instruments of Government (28 Secondary Schools) 28 m 
Articles of Government (24 Secondary Schools) .. 24 ru 
Transfer of Site (Section 16 (D) en oka lor 15 1 
Schools established in substitution. (Section 16 (2) .. 3 iu 
Endowments: Application of the Endowed Schools 
Acts (Section OD EO E са Act 1841) 8 e 
Prevention of Reverter (School Sites Act, 1841) 
(Section 86 (2)) ен HR ON vod Cie? 4 ши 
Acquisition, etc., of land (Section 90): 
Compulsory Purchase Orders со: ed* .. ut 118 1 
Authorisation in writing (Section 2: Acquisition of 
Land (Authorisation Procedure) Act, 1946) 
granted .- - .. .. 3 Ue 
Leases Ed T9 ый i и? 43 4 ЕТ 
Non-transfer of property held by former Local 
Education Authorities (Section 96) ү И; ы 
Schemes of Divisional Administration (First Schedule, 
Part III) approved : 
Further Education T 18 Em 
Original Schemes Varied УЕ: 5 y^, 
. Transfer of School (Second Schedule) $ - 4 e 
Special Agreements approved ird Schedule) 46 2 i 
Division of Schools (Section 2, Education Act, 1946) 45 4 
Orders made under other Acts— 
Public Libraries Acts : 
Byelaws confirmed -+ . ES 10 "gy 
The Recreation Grounds Act, 1859 : 
Byelaws co о жарат авсаар 2 Y 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 : 
Licences for Children in Entertainments -- — 63 ms 
Various 4; m 8 d "t de 13 = 
Total 1,215 51 


than one school. 


e to more 


+ These Orders often relat 0 1 
held in connection with Co 


é * 25 Public Inquiries were 1 
onnection with an Authorisation 11 writing. 


mpulsory Purchase Orders and 1 in 
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APPENDIX II 


LIST OF REGULATIONS, ORDERS AND RULES, ЕТС., MADE BY 
THE MINISTER DURING THE YEAR 1950. 


Education (Local Education Authorities) Amending Regulations Мо. 4, 1950 
(S.I. 1950, No. 788). 


Education (Local Education Authorities) Amending Grant Regulations No. 5, 1950 
(S.I. 1950, No. 1252). 


Elementary School Teachers Superannuation (Amending) Rules, 1950 (S.I. 1950, 
No. 60). 


Further Education Grant Amending Regulations, No. 3, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 142). 
Local Education Authorities (Recoupment) Amending Regulations, 1950 (S.I. 1950, 
No. 651). 


Primary and Secondary Schools (Grant Conditions) Amending Regulations, No. 9, 
1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 423). 


Science Awards Regulations, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 627). 
Solicitors' Preliminary Examination (Exemptions) Regulations, 1950 (S.I. 1950, 
No. 1417). 


State Scholarships (Mature Students) Amending Regulations No. 3, 1950 (S.I. 1950, 
No. 625). 


Superannuation (Civil Servants and Teachers) Rules, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 216). 
Superannuation (Teaching and Health Education) Rules, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 479). 
Superannuation (Teaching and Local Government) Rules, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 1108). 
Teachers Superannuation (Army Education) Scheme, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 406). 


Teachers Superannuation (Foreign Office) (German Section) Amending Scheme, 
1950 (5.1. 1950, No. 824). 


Teachers Superannuation (North Borneo) Scheme, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 2113). 
Teachers Superannuation (Royal Air Force) (Locally Engaged Teachers Scheme, 19 
(SI. 1950, No. 21). ee ) 3 


a (Training Within Industry) Scheme, 1950 (81. 1950, 
о. 1 


Technical State Scholarships Amendin, 


£ Regulations No. 2, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 626). 
Training of Teachers Grant Regulations, 1950 (S.I. 1950, No. 1203). 

The undermentioned Order in Council was initiated during the year :— 
Minister of Educatio 


n (Transfer of Functi 0 
(iris кечо. ctions) (Removal of Doubt) Order, 195 
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APPENDIX Ш 
PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE CHARITABLE TRUSTS АСТ5, ETC. 


The following table shows the number and description of the Schemes and Ord 
under the Charitable Trusts Acts, or otherwise relating to charitable trusts, ade 


during the year 1950. 


(=== пи и 
Description England Wales 
Orders establishing Schemes 60 6 
Orders for the appointment or removal of Trustees or 
Governors КЕ 22 35 ей + 59 99 5 
Authority to sell, br chicge or otherwise dispose of land 261* 13 
А 
Commutation of Rentcharges ог like payments to Founda- 
tions 25 2 => 22 e 5% 2% 4 — 
Authority to grant building, mining or other special leases 
or to execute agreements for leases or directions thereon 
or to surrender or accept the surrender of leases 40 5 
Orders approving the purchase of land or the erection or 
improvement of buildings, or otherwise relating to loans 
or capital expenditure for the benefit of Foundations 120 7 
Authority for pensions or gratuities 17 1 
Other Orders for various purposes 39 — 
Total 640 37 


* This fi includes eight cases where the Order gives consent to the sale under the School 
ACE, 1855, а hority to sell under the Charitable Trusts Acts. 


Grants Act, 1855, as well as aut 
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APPENDIX ТУ 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS. 
(Reported pursuant to Section 16 of the Endowed Schools Act, 1873) 


During the year 1950 the number of Schemes dealt with under the Endowed Schools 
Acts was as follows :—* = 
Issued for publication in draft .. z ag doa Ж 
Finally settled by the Minister and issued for final publication 4 
Approved by His Majesty in Council .. e Je "T 


applied to any Church of England school 
in the same area, the areas being :— 


(a) the Diocese of Exeter (covering the County of Devon and the County Boroughs 
of Exeter and Plymouth) 8 


County of Hertford. 


concerned with a few 
undsbury and Ipswich 


Schools only in the 
respectively. 

The effect of the sixth Scheme is to amalgamate Henshaw's, or the Blue Coat, School 
at Oldham with several other Church of England foundations in the district to enable 
the benefits to be shared between the s 


chools concerned and to provide for new schools 
and a hostel. The payment of boarding fees at the hostel and the provision of 
exhibitions are other benefits covered by the Scheme. 


The remaining five Schemes are as follows :— қ 
1. Hertfordshire, Certain Educational Foundations (to be kno hire 
Educational сегізін Ей ( nown as (һе Hertfords| 


In this Schem 
laneous Provisions 


This Scheme amalgama 
prizes and leaving exhibj 


of the pr. i е 
the Year (e.g, Schemes finally settled by the tise Which had 
the year are included under ^ 
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3. Sheffield, Lancasterian Scholarships (to be known as the Lancasterian Fund) 


The Lancasterian Scholarships at Sheffield were founded in 1881 by the Lancasterian 
Schools Society out of monies provided by the sale of the old Lancasterian Schools 
in Bowling Green Lane. The Trust Deed provided that the income should be applied 
for scholarships generally tenable at the Central Schools of the Sheffield School 
Board. Fees are not now payable at these schools (or those which replaced them) 
and this Scheme has been made to enable the benefits of the foundation to be devoted 
to exhibitions or other payments to students in the County Borough pursuing all 


types of extended education. 


4. Kingston-upon-Hull, Alderman Cogan's School 

The Scheme provides for the closure of the present school of the foundation and 
for the provision by the Trustees (either on their own account or acting jointly with 
the York Diocesan Council of Education) of a new Church of England Secondary 


School. 


5. Moulton Grammar School (to be known as the Moulton Harrox Educational 
Foundation) 

The Scheme deals with the endowments of this closed Secondary School and any 
monies received from the sale or lease of the old premises. The income of the founda- 
tion (which is now to be known as “ The Moulton Harrox Educational Foundation ”) 
is to be applied to (а) an annual payment to Spalding Grammar School, (b) payments 
to enable the Managers or Governors of Church of England schools in the beneficial 
area to meet their obligations under the Education Acts, 1944 to 1948, and (c) exhibi- 


tions for further education. 
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OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
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Further Education 
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Training of Teachers ... 
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Health Service, 
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Scholarships and Other Awards 
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Finance ... 
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s TEE M Joc Education Authorities in England and Wales consist of ЄЗ 
= E Е 


8 
9 


10 In these tables Nursery 


12 Part-time teachers are 
13 Section D of the Tables 


With a total civilian Pople 
f England and Wales consist of the 


istricts of a County, The population 
Registrar-General and relate to 15 
January, 1950. 


Except where otherwise Stated, the figures in the tables refer to England 
and Wales as a whole. 


For educational Purposes the County of Monmouthshire and Newport 
County Borough are included with Wales. 


The numbers entered in brackets at the head о 


f the tables are those of the. 
corresponding tables in the Report for 1949, 


Under the general title ‘ 
Local Education Authoriti 
schools, 

A department is a Portion of a school which normally has a Separate head 
teacher. In the columns giving numbers of “Schools or Departments, 
each Department is counted as a unit in those Schools which have more 
than one Department. 

The 
Pup 
In determining the “Sex” of a Schoo 
numbers of an opposite sex аге ignored. 
In determining the age range of classes, re 
are younger or older than th 


* Primary and Secon 


dary Schools maintained by 
es " are Included 


transitionally assisted grammar 


type of Primary department is determined by the age range of the 
ils. 


1 or Department relatively small 


latively small &roups of pupils who 
© majority in the class аге not taken into account. 
Class staff with Child Care Кезегу 
qualifications who аге in charge of a class һауе been incl 
Pparently large classes in Secondary Schools represent pupils 
grouped for registration Purposes only, 


counted once for each School in which they teach. 
(Teachers in Service Tables 51-53) gives the number 
of full-time teachers in the regular employ of Local Education Authorities 
and Direct Grant School оп 3156 March, 1950, 
rs but excluding occasional teachers who 
may have been employed on that date. figures in Table 35 relating to 
urther Education а 
Source, but figures of teachers п other Sections of the Tables relate to 
January, 1950, and usually give r of teaching posts, ignoring 
temporary vacancies, 


A.—GENERAL TABLES 


England and Wales—1949-50 


Number of Grant-aided Schools or and other Schools 
Recognised as Efficient, January, 1950, by Type, and the number of Pupils 


and teachers. 


Table | [2] 


—————M — à 
Schools or 
Depart- Pupils Teachers 
ments 
Grant-aided Schools maintained by Local 
Education Authorities 
Nursery " С An ste 55 416 21,079 905 
Infants T3 ES, am ee 8 án 5,223 992,292. 30,022 
Junior with Infants ... м. зс cm 8,086 1,084,535 36,385 
Junior without Infants Е 3,467 932,743 28,760 
АП Аре иң NER ws КАБ 25 6,357 945,902. 34,391 
Modern У о а, the 3,227 1,095,247 47,112. 
Сгаттаг 55 ка МАР ec s 1,192 503,008 26,451 
(гес Китс 2572 о 301 72,449 3,851 
Bilateral Modern—Grammar 19 7,554 396 
Modern—Technical 4 2,345 105 
Grammar—technica 8 3,568 188 
Multilateral .. 2. 4 3,524 174 
Comprehensive, etc. К СЕ 10 7,988 383 
Special (excluding Hospital Schools) E 393 32,956 2,127 
Special Hospital Schools us 2. 95 5,278 416 
Total 28,802 5,710,468 211,666 
Direct Grant Schools 
Nursery 0 EAR e Б 21 858 41 
Grammar Жей 2; Ad dc ir 164 82,614 4,244 
Special (excluding Hospital Schools) ЈЕ 98 7,587 632 
Special Hospital Schools Tw fos 15 1,298 91 
Institution (Regulation 59) Ес i 12 1,622 76 
Technical (Regulation 60) RAMI i 5 655 43 
Total 315 94,634 5,127 
Other Schools Recognised as Efficient > 248 26 
РУ р За ақа ұй? 558 56,725 4,543 
Setandary + "d ж; ass 250 QE SEES 
Primary and Secondary — -- et "x 297 8308 Е 
204,091 15,016 
Total i 12 
г Schools Кес, 30,229 6,009,193 231,209 


nised as Efficient 


| 
| Total Grant-aided and othe 
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General Tables, 1949-50 


Pupils on the Registers in each Age-group in Grant-aided and 


Table 2 [3] 
ннен xam = == 
2 3 4 Total 5 6 7 8 ? 
2-4 > 
Ro EE 
Authorities 
Nursery ... 33600 8,595 | 8,64 | 20589 | 324| 144 2| - er 
Infants 43 | 15,302 | 82,317 | 97,662 [380,098 |346,774 | 156,314 | 1188 | 238 
Junior with Infants 40| 5219 | 33,813 | 39,072 | 192,651 | 179,073 | 171,002 | 152,997 | 150,898 
Junior without Infants ... = = = t> 3 1,764 | 144,589 | 226,897 | 235,235 
All Age 7 976 | 10,697 11,690 | 63,053 | 61,355 | 99,772 | 107,664 | 113,150 
Modern - = - - - - 2 104 2 
Grammar - - 4 4 77 80 92 123 204 
Technical ... = — - - = = = - = 
Bilateral . -- - - - E а — - cd 
Multilateral pas .. — — — == T = = = = 
Comprehensive ... — -- — == E m = > 
Special (other than Hospital) ..| 29| 96| 155 320 | 750| 1,440) 2224| 2,613 | 32% 
Special Hospital ... сл з) “жа! 40| 48| му да, 90 
SAI 3,772 | 30,592 | 136,031 | 170,395 637,441 |591,115 |564,504 | 501,999 | 503,790 
Direct Grant Schools 
Nursery ... 127 359 348 834 23 1 — -- Es 
Созина ТӘТТІСІ 200 200 | 1,384 | 1,493 | 1.874 | 234 | 3,369 
Special (other than Hospital) ... 34 65 95 194) 274 | 6| 534] g3| 87 
Special Hospital ... 86 91 87 264 89 94 87 92 95 
Institution (Regulation 59) 29 10 19 29 а © “A ЕЯ 78 
Technical (Regulation 60) 2 = es А. 2 E < = E 
ра сый Ж БЕСІ аи pel ЕТТІ 2,568 | 3,198 | 4369 
Ealing ® Recognised as 
Nursery ... 46 101 94 241 al - = - 
0 3 x L а 1757 | 4,284 | 4844 | 5723 | 6,931 ie 
Primary and Secondary ... 4 al to Ж | 390) 507) sm 5559 
red = oS 4 3,274 | 3,484 3,941 | 4,255 E 8 
, 2710 | 7,366 | az | 10,171 | 11,764 | 1438 
Total. Grant-aided and other 
Schools recognised as efficient | 4,106 | 31,597 138,923 | 174,626 | 647 23g 601,943 |577,243 |516,961 |522,54! 
Total number of children in the 
Wales on Sis Become 
Bela erae Е МЕ 837,000 | 769,000 | 632,000 | > 
à | à "7381000 | 698,000 | 638,000 | 609,000 | 541,000 | 548,000 
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—England and Wales 


other Schools, Recognised as Efficient in January, 1950 


. ___- лт ттт аде ае 


BIRTHDAY 


10 
n 12 13 14 Total 15 16 7 18“ Toul Grand 
1 3| — 3 1 E islas а Т io 
150,159 | 48,071 496 65 48| 1 M 2 || — 8 Г Eu 
045, - 3| 1,084,535 
242.527 | 81,042} 65| 9| 12|] 932,740 2 E = all «ense 
118,759 | 109,633 | 98,654 | 89,564 | 81,447 933,051 1,127 33 1 1,161 945,902. 
3,471 |210,710 |з01,032 |289,177 |273,565 | 1,078,357 | 15,018 1,614 212 46 16,890 | 1,095,247 
2797 | 63,845 | 92,010 | 95291 | 93,981 | 348,600 | 81,254 42,119 | 22,466 | 8,565 | 154,404 | 503,008 
55 | 3,382 | 5,135 | 16,775 | 25,077 50,424 | 17,636 | 3,953 | 367 69 22,025 72,449 
| 24| 1,795 | 2814| 3,194 | 3,319 11,146 | 1,383 | 597] 232] 19 2321 13,467 
! 558 | 705 | 769| 84! 2,874 | 421 172 48 9 650 3,524 
з | 1,355 | 2,104 | 2,092 | 1,99! 7,545 | 365 65 и 2 443 7,988 
3,910 | 3,958 | 4,097 | 4,031 | 3737 30,050 | 2,493 78 п 2,586 32,956 
410 351 352 325 264 3,954 203 49 и 3 266 5,278 
| 522127 [524,703 | 08,044 | 501,315 |484,283 | 5,339,321 119,904 | 48,682 | 23,359 | 8407) 200752 5,710,468 
E = - - - 24 858 
4,252 | 9,750 | 11,863 | 12,313 | 11,651 60,290 | 10,279 | 6,666 | 3,821 1,358 22,124 82,614 
77 | 782| 78 765 | 751 6,560 | 643 91 57 42 833 7,587 
19 E 93| 108 93 өз| 70 10 2| = 82 1,298 
us| 25| 273| 20| 254 1,487 95 = 106 1,622 
= -- - 66 238 304 289 45 7] — 351 655 
—5.194 | 10,838 | 13,010 | 13512 12,987 9,617 | 11,376 | 6,823 | 3.897 | 1,400 23,496 94,634 
= = £ = = EA == = = = - 248 
8,678 | 7,282 | 5,813 | 2787 452. 54,625 239 89 14 1 343 56,725 


1,509 25,224 61,357 
1,072 19,603 85,761 
45,170 204,091 


1923 | 4,378 | 6,062 | 947! | 11,364 36,066 | 10,600 | 9,031 | 5,084 


6 
Ta 8,803 | 9,430 | 9,856 | 10,049 
17463 | 20,463 | 21,305 | 22,114 | 21,865 156211 


65,513 | 9,042 6,144 | 3,345 
19,881 | 14,264 8,443 | 2,582 


4 269,418 | 6,009,193 
اا‎ 556,004 | 542,359 | 536,941 519,135 5,565,149 | 151,161 69,769 | 35,699 12,789 y й 
; 5,861,000 553,000 534,000 | 563,000 585,000 2,235,000 | 10,334,000 


А 70 
3 O06 | 577,000 | 570,000 | 559,000 | 551,000 
| 7 Including a small number aged 19 and over. = 
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mary and Secondary Schools maintained by Local 


Pri 


Table 3 


6808 | ка | 4119 rz 55111594 | өөс 958'968'7 | 817807. TONIEL ILL 96877 A 52 “7 теор 
РЕФЕ | ред 000'€ 5-00 195491 TELLS 5Е 06 %0С/ 508% 109% 655 MS 72 $19430 
878 tlp bly СОЕ 459%6Е | 979561 609861 490%1 5666 [4243 #68 2 77 HOYI џешом 
ev 18 ScE'I єє 688'ЕР6 | 10955 5787586: | 689% S99'vc #78 6Е8'8 “У pue|du3 jo узапу5 
SIFT | 601 27230 | TLT 2%0591%| SCE'EO'Z НАТО | АЗ 6£9'£6 61765 499'91 Ed ds 7' Апол 
Алериозәс 
pue Катина 1230, 
VCE'9 | 1159 [4742 91% 2895691 | 292'678 00998 | 099'9; 697'SE 22034 59/% 25; ve 12301 
5785 | ср (934 0:61 591411 196+ %02%2/ 4519 970% 180% МЕ => i КӨШЕСІ) 
61% 214] H3 6c 291116 45192 586% [444 9711 8504 981 77 зцоуцзеђ ившоу 
806 or 898 [4144 981:59 9Е0'6С 0%1'9Е 1#6'@ 2121 6244 142 Риз8и јо чату 
CSET | 966 9571 21% 0617981 | 621162 190412 12629 508'0Е 9ts'9g 766'Е e ake 77 Auno5 
Ааериозәс 
8891 Scr 5921 5:10 (065% | 502196 4698$ І6ЕФЕ 99602 Scr'£l 4569 з 12301. 
0Р9 91 Lt 210 68071 169 8659 bbb 992 821 56 MEL 
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Primary and Secondary Schools maintained by Loca 


Pupils on the Registers in January, 1950, by 


Table 4 [5] = 
AGE LAST 
f 
Type of School or Department | Sex о 
ШЕН RS 3 4 5 6 7 8 2 
по 
PRIMARY— reat 
e = 24 7,804 | 42,532 | 195,789 | 178,716 | 80,445 | 5, 128 
поре f e». 19 7.498 | 39,785 |184,309 | 168,058 | 75,869 5,387 238 
Total | 43 | 15,302 | 82,317 |380,098 | 346.774 [156314 | 11, 


0 
9 | 7538 
... Boys 18 2,724 | 17,496 99,668 | 92,390 | 87,107 | 76,51 
Junlors with Infants Eh S 25: 

40 


75,518 
16,317 | 92,983 | 86,683 | 83,895 | 76,478 '898 
Total 5,219 | 33,813 | 192,651 |179,073 | 171,002 | 152,997 | 150 
122,239 
B = = - - 912 | 75,247 | 118,027 96 
Juniors without Infants Boys | — = - - 812 | 75.247 | 118.027 Tag 
Total | — = = - 1,764 | 144,589 |226,897 ' 
57,947 
I Boys 8 472| 5,527 | 32,366 | 31,800 | 46,261 | 55013 :203 
ка Girls È 504 | 5,170 | 30,687 | 29,555 | 43,511 | 22651 | 55 
otal 


, j ,150 
976 | 10,697 | 63,053 | 61,355 | 89772 | [07.664 | 113 

255,676 

PRIMARY ... Boys | 50 | 11,000 | 65,555 | 37,823 303,818 | 289,060 | 255,360 |255,672 

Готар Giris | 50 10,497 | 61,272 | 307,979 | 285.148 |272.617 | 243'386 24952! 

Total | 100 | 21,497 | 126/827 (635802 588,966 |561,677 |498,746 
SECONDARY— 
Modern and Modern streams | Boys 


Multilateral ККЕ = = = = i 29 % 
Bilaterals and Multilat Gi - - - - - 6 
іп Bilaterals and Multilaterals Girls = = = = = Ц T 29 
93 
Grammar and — Grammar Boys - = І 30 17 23 42. 211 
streams in Bilaterals and | Girls — - 3 47 63 69 8! 04 
Multilaterals Total — — 7 80 92 123 
Technical and — Technical | Boys | — = = = = == = = 
streams in Bilaterals and | Girls - - === = = = = KS 
Multilaterals Total | — - - = = = - "s 
Comprehensive, etc., Schools Boys - = = = = = - Vds 
Girls - - = = = = - 2% 
Total | — = = = = а = = 
TOTAL SECONDARY Boys | — A i 30 7 oi zi | ЦӘ 
Girls -- — 3 47 63 70 156 600 
Тош | = = 3 77 80 94 27 
TOTAL PRIMARY AND 2 
SECONDARY ye 50 | 11000 | 65,556 


10,497 | 61/275 


252 
308, 28! 7 2 |2. 21 
126831 | 635.879 | 589,046 (272-697 |245 ЕЛІ 
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Education Authorities, 1949—50—England and Wales 


Age and Sex, and by type of Department 


England and Wales 


BIRTHDAY 
| T 1 Y Tota 
| 19 and 
10 u 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 | over 
ا‎ 
3 М = 2 | — - - - - 511,228 
| е 2 || = = = - — - 281,064 
n S = 3 i| — — - = 992/292 
74.830 | 23845 240 26 7 | = = = = 550,261 
533 | 24226 256 39 31 1 ТІГЕ = zi 534274 
0,159 48,071 496 65 48 2 1 = =e = 1,084,535 
125754 | 41713 356 14 7 = = = 484.270 
116773 | 39.329 289 15 5 | || — - 448,473 
| 42,527 | 81,042 645 29 12 2 1 - - - 932,743 
60,811 | 56,019 | 50,952 | 45,606 | 41,259 638 ig| — = کے‎ 484,697 
57,948 | 53,614 | 47,702 | 43,958 | 40,188 489 15 | — 461,205 
| 118,759 109,633 | 98,654 | 89564) 81447 1,127 33 (| = = 945,902. 
261,398 | 121,578 | 51,548 | 45,648 | 41,284 640 8 | = = — | 2,030,456 
250,058 | 117.171 | 48247 | 44,013 | 40,224 491 17 V == = 1925016 
511,456 | 238749| 99,795 | 89,661 | 81,508 | 1,131 35 i| = — | 3955472 
1,751 | 108,008 | 153,482 | 146,632 | 138,251 7,637 816 102 22 4 556,835 
1,723 | 103,682. 153,108 | 144180 | 137,073 | 7718 898 134 24 1| 544813 
3,474 | 211,690 | 302,590 | 290,812 | 275,324 | 15,355 | 1714 236 46 5| 1,101,648 
1,254 | 326 726 | 49,110 | 47,564 | 41475 | 21799 | 11.971 | 5053 634 | 257402 
1,565 347 оз 48957 | 48202| 40,936 | 20,929 | 10745 | 2,93 198 | 254,261 
21819 | deder | 93731 | 97,067 | 95.66 | 82411 | 42728 | 22,716 7,846 832 | 511,663 
\ 
30 1,603 | 17,119 | 1,436 | 2397 175 26 15 48,293 
| 25 1380 329 mA 8574| 6,510 | 1,616 198 21 7 26,091 
55 | 3.533 | 51375 | 17,327 | 25,693 | 17,946 4,013 373 47 22 74,384 
| а 1,025 944 142. 33 7 1 1 3,870 
3 E 1049 1,067 | 107 223 32 4| — => 4118 
3] 1355| 2104| 2092) 19 365 65 m [ ; 
IEEE | ЕЛЕНЕ nas М8) | som 
| eai | 198212) 199199 407298 398/74 1898 | 7940 | 880 | 1,695,683 
26 0 2,255 | 5,102 654 
| 4,433 в | 245,162 | 61,330 | 25,063 | 12, ч 
253333 | 265011 | 256,150 25394 | 235120 | 55878 | 23492) 11957 288 2% 
517,807 | 5201394 | 50 248,941 | 180/282 | 117,208 | 48,555 | 23337 ‘9 
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TET І 
Primary and Secondary Schools maintained by Loca 


Pupils on the Registers in January, 1950, by 
Table 4 [5]—continued 


Sex of АВЕ АТ 
Туре of School or Department | Pupil 9 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
PRIMARY— 194 8 
اا‎ Foss | во П 1,765 | 6,132 | 13,639 | 12,326 | 3,548 1% 8 
Girl 3 1,752 | 5,845 | 13,081 | 11,571 | 3,387 M 
Total 4 3,517 | 11,977 | 26,720 | 23,897 6,935 362 
3,206 
ith Infants .. ..| Boys 4 386 | 1,648 | 3,666 | 3,624 | 3,692 | 3,325 "185 
шр Infants сиз | 8 389 | 1483 | 3.413 | 3471 | 354 3280 3551 
Тога! | 12 775 | 3131| 7,079 | 7095| 7; 6,60. 
39 
Juniors without Infants Boys | — - - - 472 | 6,027 | 7,492 75% 
Girls | — - = = 491 | 5,766 | 7,072 14722. 
Total | — - - - 963 | 11,793 | 14,564 | 14 
436 
All Age s рон | = 195 | 902 | 240| 2754| 5555 | 6111 6270 
бігіз - 152 856 | 2,307 | 2,600 | 5,294 |. 5,986 12.706 
Total ||| = 257 | 1,758 | 4717 | 5,354 | 10849 |- 12,097 | 12; 
84 
TOTAL PRIMARY ... Boys 5 256 | 8,682 | 19,715 | 19,176 | 18,822 | 17,122 17,146 
Girls | п 2,293 | 8,184 | 18, 18,133 | 18,008 | 16,506 | 16620 
Total | 16 4549 | 16,866 | 38,516 | 37,309 | 36'830 | 33,628 
SECONDARY— 4 
Modern and Modern streams | Boys | — zu — = = = = 3 
іп Bilaterals Girls | — = = = =, 2e um 13 
Total | — = = = = к um 
Grammar апа Grammar Boys - - - = =< = 3 25 YT 
streams in Bilaterals Girls - = TT zT ag PS E A 
Total | — = = ES = = E =? 
Technical and Technical | “Boys | — = 22) $ 2. 4 = = 
streams in Bilaterals Girls | — - - СЕ = = - E 
Total | -— = kn = E = 29 = 
Comprehensive, etc., Schools Boys — = = ре? де - EX 
Girls — = ic EY Ex Ld gu x 
Total — - = ect р: = = far 
TOTAL SECONDARY “| Boys | — a v 1 
Girls | — = = =: = - 3 
Total | — z5 EX = = = Ес; ! 
TOTAL PRIMARY AND Boys 5 
SECONDARY Ss | n | 2255| sen ДІР | 19 |7 ё 
Total | 16 4,549 6 16 | р d 33.628 | 33; 
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Education Authorities, 1949-50—England апа Wales 


Age and Sex, and by type of Department 
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Wales 
BIRTHDAY 
EOTHDAY 
10 IU TTE Total 
ant 
І 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 over 
ТІРІГЕ ЖИЕ = = = - - 37,609 
Џ П => П тез = = 2 == = 35,817 
= = T e = 73,426 
3049 | 1,46 
Е 141 13 9| — = = ЕЕ фе 
gols | 13% 143 8 0| — = = = = TUA 
ы 2,821 284 21 9| = - - - - 47,550 
7,598 3,206 
' ; 235 6 3 | — = m m 
195 | 304 | 1% 7 A peto css = eese] = ae 
s $240 40 13 5 i] = - - - 63,404 
6,486 | 5,523 | 4 
| 38 | 3,751 | 3598 21 = = 24 48 
18050) 5107) 4081) 3630| 222 78 al = = 43:50 
536 | 10,630 | 8692 | 7,381 | 6850 167 5| — - = 93,999 
17133 | 10, 
„194 | 504| 3771 | 3,610 90 2 = = = °; 
8161 | 9408 | 4372) 36% 3264 78 НІНЕ ES = 142726 
р 19/692 | 9,386 | 7,416] 6,874 168 si" — = == 278,379 
21| зак | eee 729) 709 476 49 16 А | = 25,705 
Be 3,823 | 6472| 6,887 | 6,819 577 52. 13 4| — 24,687 
2| 7787 | i3340| 14147 | 13,862 | 1,053 101 2 ELE 50,392 
| заве sos| 508) 51 3,939 | 2,531 | 1,496 628 во | 27440 
16 | 3305] 5284 | $292 | 6 4150 | 2,487 | 1,385 357 2 | 262 
52| 6691 | 10/309 | 10,330 | 10,305 | 8) 5018 | 2881 985 112 | 55072 
= 48 130 833 | 1060 695 180 26 2,978 
5 14 4 115 105 95 32 3| — = 214 
5 62 175 948 | 1,165 790 212 29 3,392 
197 | 73 зі | 13224| 50| 2760] 1538 636 m | 56123 
20| 7 1! БЕЛ 2108 | 4 2571 | 1%! 361 32 | 52733 
14} 23, 12994 | 25332 | 9932 | 5331) 259 997 14 | 108,856 
17,330 834 | 5200| 2762| 1,538 636 82 | 198,99 
16373 (АЕМ 16834] 4900 | 2574) 1400] 36 32 | 188336 
3,703 33,210 15306 | 10,100] 5336] 2939 14 А 
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Primary and Secondary Schools maintained by Local Education 
9/16 Authorities, 949-50—England and Wales 


COUR ADHERE. 


(у) Total Secondary and All-age Schools 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


| 
Table 5 [6]—continued 


WALES 
Age at date of leaving 
19 à 4 
14 15 16 7 18 and | Total | Tota 4 
over | 
LIS 
BOYS LEAVING FOR : 
Further full-time education at : 
Universities ... - - 36| 968 | 3,75 | nus 5,297 762 
Training Colleges A es - 34 15 | 34 107 597 44 
Establishments for Further 
dues congue. na es || erg | UT Das 765] 354] 253 70| 3,005 204 
Other Institutions "| 118 818| 32 145 88 M| 257 307 
ЕУ ЗІ ЕТТІ 1457 | 1,582 | 3,857 | 1309 | иже 1,317 


Paid Employment and other 
(кыЛ ceris н BE 


34,937 | 161,106 28,068 5,958 3,674 933 | 234,676 15,212 


All reasons . ++ | 36,545 | 163,009 29,225 7,540 7,531 2242 246,092 16,529 
GIRLS LEAVING FOR : 
Further full-time education at : Я 
Universities — ... zal - 1 479 | 1425 429 2,346 366 
Training Colleges e ram - 45 96 I р 
Establishmencs for "Further 6) 3498! 20| 470) 204 
Ше опфа i ЫЛ и 6751 1741 | 1,696 | 66 3 74 
Other Institutions — 7; f 1,864 | 2113| 1192 628 30 ti e p 
Қа) ош MES EES 3854| 2,946 | 2,689 | 5582 697 | 18307| 1,927 
Paid Employment and other 
reasons .., ө ... 


33,180 | 150,559 23,454 | 5,479 


АП reasons 35,719 154,413 26,400 8,168 


1,355 162 | 214,189 | 12,968 
6,937 859 | 232,496 | 14,895 


for all reasons 


o > | 72265 | 317,422 | 55,625 | 15708 14468 | 3,101 | 478,588 | 31,424 
NOTE. Pupils transfe 
Pie n келгей to тег primary OF secondary scho, 


ols are not incl, ded. 
3 from direct grant grammar schools will (55 found: in Table 17. 


Total Boys and Girls leaving 


moe 
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— —— n n — 
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Nursery Schools, 1949—50—England and Wales 


NURSERY SCHOOLS (INCLUDING DIRECT GRANT SCHOOLS) 
Table 12 [14] Pupils on the Registers in January, 1950 


Аве last Birthday 
Number of Schools * 
Under2| 2 3 4 5 6 n To 
England and Wales Ғ- 
{Maintained (416): я "m 
ан m 22 | 1,687 | 4,507 | 4,614 | 190 78 0 
GA E 13 | 1,638 | 4088 | 4020 | 134 66 | 10 9,96 
79 
Шаа ы ate | vee || || 3325 |885 |864 | n4 144 | 22 21,0 
B 2 
Ра) E 2 67 | 184 | 194 15 —| = 252 
бігіз 1 57 | 175 | 154 8 1| = 
8 
put. 3 124 | 359 | зав 23 1 - 85 
All Grant-aided (437): "es 
mom c | 24 | 1,754 | жө | 4808 | 205 78 | 12 . 
ӨЛЕ (ға S cM 0m EOM. | res | 4263 | 414 | 205 67 | 10 10,365 
t Мы ЕМ | зв | зию | Bose, | вова 347 | ws | m | 209. 
Wales 
ров је Е | qo 253 | 761 | 659 n 55) || — 1,810 


Table 13 [15] Teachers in January, 1950 


Superintendent Assistant Teachers әз 
Teachers в | 58 | и | 55 
38 | 58 | 55 | 92 
a e| avs 5 Jarl» eg | 53 | 55 ЕЕ 
= 5 = = == = © a ә 
| ЕД, ЕЕ c gcc 
КАМЕ $ |21228 
tMaintained | 43 | з | 1 | 47 ае 1| a те 498 | 905 | 756 | 959 | 200 
есе wee = = = 
rect Grant Schools 1 21 | 16 4| 20| 4' 25 ШЕ: 
Total England and Wales | 44 | 3 | 1 | 48| a4 19| 3 | 22 | 518 946 | 781 |1018 | 206 
Total Wales — ... “| 26 


Table 14 [16] Schools in January, 


1950, analysed by Size 


Number of Schools where the number of Pupils on the Registers is Total 
schools 

Upto | 260 | si {о | 76 | 101 to 151 to | 201 to | 251 or 

25 50 75 100 150 200° | “956° over 
Maintained Schools | 12 276 73 33 16 5 Џ als 
Direct Grant Schools ... 6 9 4 2 == 2! 
Total England and Wales ... | |g 285 77 35 16 5 Џ zu 
Total Wales* Fe ase 2 21: 6 1 2 2 == af 

t Maintained b 


у Local Education Authorities, 


* АП schools in Wales аге maintained by Local Education Authorities. 
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School Leavers durin 


Table 17 [19] 


g the Educational Year ended 3156 July, 1950 


=ош л ыы ЕН 0 d 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


reasons 


WALES 
о 0: EMEN 
Age at date of leaving 
19 
14 | 15 | 16 | | 18 | and | Total | Total 
over 

BOYS LEAVING РОК : 

Further full-time education ас: 9 
Universities ... „| — — 14 | 180 | 564] 152 910 Ex 
Training Colleges |.” | — - 15 34 46 13 108 
Establishments (ог Further 4 

ducation 1200020 3 27| 7 66 44 53 3 230 
Other Institutions |” 72| 4| 49| 47 35 8| 254 Ex 
Total 99 80 | 144| 305 698 176 | 1,502 M 
Paid Employment and other 58 
... و‎ сй 44 | 566 1,682 | 849 514 119 | 3,774 нге дер 
All reasons 


тү б 646 |1,826 11,154 [1,212 | 295 | 5276 7 
GIRLS LEAVING FOR : 
Further full 


- те education at : 
Universities ... 


Training Colleges |. УЙ 
Establishments" for Further 
Education ... me چ‎ 

Other Institutions... 


Total 


Paid Employment and other 
reasons ed EA ве 


All reasons 


Total Boys and Girls leaving 
for all reasons ai 


143 
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- 3 89 | 310 
- 10 | 135| 458 

27 | 141 | 142 76 
120 | 365 272 | 16 
147 | 519 | 638 960 
641 |1,709 | 632 179 
788 |2,228 || 3270 | 1,139 


Direct Grant Grammar Schools, 1949-50—England and Wales 


Pupils on the Registers in January, 1950, analysed by Tuition Fees paid 


Table 18 [20] 
саи oe теке елесі 20,2 T 


Lower School Upper School Total 
Pupils Pupils 
Full Fees ae отаи, 14941 14,861 29,802 
Ші ее” ари LP 153 10,324 10,477 
No Fees "MET wi 151 42,184 42,335 
тее Fo ON 15,245 67,369 82,614 


a E ен e ан ee А РА У ОРЕ: 


Pupils admitted to the Upper School at the beginning of the 
Educational Year, 1950-51 


Table 19 [21] 
ашы ق‎ uico 


Admissions analysed by Body or Person taking 
Schools previously attended financial responsibility 
Type of Place Other Total 
Grant Schools The Local Others 
aided Lower or no Governing | Education | (including 
Primary | School | previous Body of | Authorities} Parents or 
Schools School School Guardians) 
Free 
(Reg. 44 (b))t ... | 3,820 350 178 4,3485 364 3,978 6 
Reserveg 
(Reg. 44 (Qt ... | 1,304 469 299 2,072 4 2,061 7 
Residuary 
(Reg, 44 (d)t ... | 2,456 2,513 1,406 6,375 49 186 6,140 
Total ... | 7,580 3,332 1,883 12,795 417 6,225 6,153 


lations, 1945. 


tor the Primary and Secondary Schools (Grant Conditions) Кери 
ће Upper School at the 


e awarded to pupils already in t 


§ In additi wert 
acining DUE ЕУ For 36 the governors, and (ог 322 the local educational 
Orities took financial responsibility. 
School during previous educational 


обе, Total number of admissions to the Upper 
Year 1949-50, was Boys 6,485, girls 6,981, total 13,466. 
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Table 20 [22] Teachers in January, 1950 
Boys Schools Girls Schools Mixed Schools Total all Schools 
ien cal Men Women Men |Women Men Women Men Women 
Full-time 
Heads: 
‘Graduates 70 - — 87 2 — n 5 
Non-Graduates 3 — — 2 — — 
Assistants: 
Graduates $. 1412| 26 3 | ови | 23 18 | 1,438 Lae 
Non-Graduates 287 89 - 925 5 I1 292 | |, 
Total: 
ў Graduates 1,482 | 26 3 | 1,368 | 25 18 | 1,510 ТАР 
Non-Graduates 290| 89 — 927 5 П 295 | 1,0 
Тога! 1,772 | 115 3 | 2,295 | 30 29 | 1,805 | 2,439 
Part-time б 
Graduates 40 7 14 103 І = 55] И | 
Non-Graduates 54| 16 2 273 | 2 67 | 29 
otal Я 94| 23 26 376 2 2 122 | 40! 


Table 21 [23] Schools in January, 1950, analysed by Size 
Number of schools where the number of Pupils on the Register is: 
200 201 301 401 501 601 701 801 901 
and to to to to to to to to Over Total 
under 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1,000 | |, 
4 12 28 50 | 34 | 16 | 0 5 3 4 


Table 22 [—] Pupils per Teacher ratios in January, 1950 
Numba Number of Schools in which the ratio is: 
lef pupils} ji 
Eu Mr e Tabl 
full-time! 15 and |17:5 а 4) 20 and |22- ы m 
Feier Pg шш det [esana] 25 and 275 and Under |325 and Number 
175 | 20 | 225 4s || 30 Еа МЕСЕ 
With lower 
Sos pues ue |. ана Aip | | 128 
Without lower 
School pupils | 18-5 3 7 14 9 3 — — — == 26 
Teu. ~. | пе 12 | a | s | ГТ ЕТ ГТ ТЕСЕ 
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a Tables 23 and 24 
у 
i 


EDUCATION 1900-1950 


The Report of the Ministry of Educ: 


ation, and the Statistics of Public 


Wales for the year 1950 


Cmd. 8244 


Education for England and 


ERRATA 


| 


168, Table 22: 
АП the figures іп the first column 


teacher " should read 19.5 


| Page 


“ Number of pupils per full- 
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Т-ы!- за глаза 


“Таз-Һағс in Тетиев ТОЕЛ 


F 
1 
1 
F 
ТаЫе 21 |231 Schools in January, 1950, analysed by Size 
Number of schools where the number of Pupils on the Register is: 

200 201 301 401 501 601 701 801 901 

and to to to to to to to to Over | Total 

under 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1,000 | 1, 

4 12 28 50 34 16 10 5 3 2 164 


Table 22 [—] Pupils per Teacher ratios in January, 1950 
Rumban Number of Schools in which the ratio is: 
lof pupils 
School Ni Total 
full-time! 15 and |175 and 20 and |22- “ т 
vene Ме | undae Mander] уби [as 75,308 BS an 30 anê loys н 
За | 720: 235.) a5 | oye | “аи 325 | °°" | Schools 
ET РЕ 
With lower 
school pupils | 183) 9 | 42 | 37 | 26 | | > |Р е || 123 
Without lower 
school pupils | 18-5 3 7 l4 9 ЗЧ ИЕ | _- 36 
Total ... d RE | ПЕН ЕТ CLUSTER NT 
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Regulation 60 Schools, 1949-50—England and Wales 


DIRECT GRANT SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Schools in January, 1950, and the Number of Pupils (Boys) on the 
registers by Age 


Table 25 [27] 
Age last birthday 
Number Total 
of Schools Pupils 
Under 13 14 15 16 17 апа 
ІЗ оуег 
5 - 66 238 | 289 45 17 655 


Teachers in January, 1950 
Table 26 [28] 


——————————— —. 


Full-time Part-time 
Teachers Teachers 
Men Men Women 
Qualified 37 4 я 
Тетрогагу CE и » 
Others ok da 6 = 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS RECOGNISED AS EFFICIENT UNDER 
RULES 16 


Schools, Pupils and Boarders in January, 1950 


Table 27 [29] 

Boarders included 

Schools Pupils іп Шеш 
columns 


Type of school 


Boys Girls | Mixed | Total Boys Girls Boys Girls 


са ا‎ е = 


England and Wales 
7 134 114 44 49 


Қ ИА Шы ша at 

сгітагу [Rr | 95° 77 122. 558 | 39273 | 17,452 | 21,016 | 3,340 
condary |... | 106 131 13 250 | 37,965 | 23,392 | 27,788 | 16,461 
Гітагу and Secondary | 64 | 213 20 297 | 32065 | 53,696 | 12,566 | 16,343 
al үтте Ter | 1112 |109,437 | 94,654 | 61,414 | 36,193 


| 


"E ӨМТ РРА Ыы че 
Wales 


Prima 90 
гу... d 3 ! 
Secondar: К Ш 6 14 1,693 1,333 1,183 1,202 
Pi у 9 


рату aad secondary. Ес 1912 33| 61 


ЕЈ 
1 
1 10 325 
бау 15 ЖҮРУ 5 39| 2,906 | 3,643 | 1,805 | 1,933 
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Table 28 
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Table 29 


M a a‏ — —— س 

91051 | 68 | 19/9 109% | 9561 8016 | 69%| ПС 08 GTE (24 oL 
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100 £u 19] 2654 Ш 6cc 61 00Е'1 1 Е = 09 skog 
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Table 30 
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First Examination. 


Table 31 [33] 


Number of Entries and Passes with Credit in 
Individual Subjects 


О 


Number of Entries* 


Number of Passes 
with Credit* 


Subject 
1938 | 1949 | 1950 | 1938 | 1949 | 1950 
English Language — .- 116,43 |103,165 66,185 | 57,548 
English Literature } 77,358 [112328 | 97,104 | 44526 | 58036 | 50,765 
Ancient History 56 85 29 29 47 12 
History 62,690 | 92,441 | 79,697 | 31,125 | 43,555 | 37,031 
Geography —.. 53335 | 85542 | 76224 | 26,378 | 40,632 | 35,131 
Religious Knowledges: 13218 | 34334 | 30,872 | 6,559 | 15,506 | 13,946 
Economics m 367 796 883 162 400 452 
Latin 28,735 36,916 29,276 13,183 16,687 14,058 
Greek 2,049 2,411 1,201 1,174 1,251 603 
Greek Literature іп translation -- - 35 - = 13 
General Classics * 106 80 — 49 30 
French . - 85,930 39,584 48,264 41,989 
German | 10,957 5,239 6,070. 5,208 
Spanish 2,121 711 1,287 1,079 
Welsh ... 2,434 1,871 2,051 1,625 
Italian 8! 181 49 50 
Russian 27 4 M 14 
Hebrew І І 3 = 
Irish  ... 14 I1 6 10 
Arabic ... 2 = = І 
Модегп Greek... = — | = 
orwegian 2 = р 2 
Polish 123 — 8! 122 
Mathematics ... 86,727 38,925 51,717 43,582 
Additional Mathematics 3,723 6,260 4,391 1,926 3,298 2,281 
Вогапу 6,828 1,595 1,280 3,275 765 608 
Chemistry 25,387 28,998 22,949 12,963 13377 10,922 
Chemistry— І - 25 -- == - 
Physics 4 with + osy 19,942 28,842 2520 101235 13259 d 
Physics— " 6,913 9,837 ‚66. y d s 
сое „иһ Chemist Й T 8,784 | 28,955 25,889 3,886 13,668 12,177 
Additional General Science ... — 5,428 4,435 — 2,361 1,869 
Mechanics 4 1,659 2,183 2,024 895 989 1,061 
pests Light and Sound - 225 = vs RU LY = 
Бата ја Ма йел 12335 | 34,093 | 31,070 | 7646 | 16241 | 14901 
Mus 1,728 4,948 4,402 1,177 2,660 2,419 
Art 29,459 49,984 45,159 15,260 22,541 21,373 
HS и 9452 | 10408 | 10043 | 1,860 | 5232 | 5,065 
E IEEE I E 
ommercial Subjects , D , 
Technical aem 612 2902 | 292 270 1,460 | 1457 
ЕШ ысы e Е 53 51 
Agricultural Science. ... 95 182 va EZ % 33 
orticultural Science >> 243 37 157 130 
cology 10 25 23 2 12 17 
Heat and its Applications | 0 260 186 64 72 73 
Mechanical Science 23 80 76 2 55 66 
Elementary Su Ру К 8 12 а 8 Т 


Navigation EN 59% 


һе Mid-year Examination. 


*Whether or not candid 


NOTE.— These figures relate only to t 
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Second Examination. Number of Entries and Passes in 


Table 32 [34] 


the Principal Subjects 


coo A" 


Number of Entries* 


Number obtaining Pass* 


Subject 

6 1938 1949 1950 1938 1949 1950 
Latin 2,589 4,159 4,399 2,023 3,075 3,144 
Greek is 881 915 989 674 652 725 
Ancient History 832 758 796 645 519 561 
Frenc а 4,752 | 8,976 9,362 3,836 6,697 6,970 
Сегтап 899 1,670 1,799 728 1,293 1,348 
Italian 2 9 31 2 9 30 
Spanish 138 347 423 125 275 333 
Welsh 103 164 164 72 125 14 
Hebrew d 5 2 4 
Russian 10 10 
Polish 


Arabic 
Norwegian 

ortuguese 
English 
Histor; Te “ 
History—with English 
Economics im on 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 2 
Physics—with Chemistry 
Applied Physics ES 
Applied Mechanics 

otany 
Zoolog v 5 
Engineering Drawing 

iology m 
Geography 

eology 


Music 4% = 
Religious Knowledge | 
Commercial Subjects ... 
Handicraft 6 
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C.—FURTHER EDUCATION 
SUMMARY TABLES 


АП Establishments 
Table 33a [35c] 


No. of Students who attended 
No. of at any time during the 


Type of Student Establish- Educational Year Teacher | Student 
ments || m| Hours Hours 
Male | Female | Total 
ENGLAND & ALES) 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS w ) 
Maler Establishments (other than 
X ж? 256 25,125 13,979 39,104 2,647,978 32,208,575 
rt КЫРТ. 176 8,000 6,942. 14,942. ue 11,779,019 
Total 432 33,125 20,921 54,046 sv 43,987,594 
PART-TIME DAY STUDENTS 
Males Establishments (other than 
т). М 92 490 | 10785 | 65.732 | 256,517 | 2,976,310 | 39,310,489 
Ar Establishments 198 13,204 14,248 27,452 Ж 2,480,442 
Total 688 | 203,989 | 79,980 | 283,969 41,790,931 
EVENING. STUDENTS кал 
or Establish! t: ti that 
dor вене (ӨШ ЕК 420 | 416936 | 242,540 | 659,476 | 3432293 | 42,198,454 
Art Establishments 206 51,879 49,820 101,699 4% 5,747,368 
Evening Institutes 10206 | 445400 | 815,221 | 1,262,621 | 3,613,914 | 47584034 
Total 11,435 916,215 | 1,107,581 2,023,796 95,529,856 
ALL STUDENTS: =S 
jor blish 
Шар кызынды eee б, 531 | 534420 | 312.088 | 846,508 | 9.056581 | 113717518 
Art Establishments 331 | 52810 | 62703 | 120713 | 1837434 | 7900662 
vening Institutes 10,809 447,400 815,221 | 1,262,621 3,613,914 47,584,034 
тога! 71,546 | 1,039,830 | 1,190,012 | 2,229,842 | 14507929 | 181,308,361 
WALES 
Fuu TIME STUDENTS 5 
ог 
by, авы (Senec ч 1з 1,108 655 1,763 | 120,543 1,324,902 
Art Establishments 6 202 188 390 5% 332,981 
Total 19 1,310 843 2,153 m 1,657,883 
| “шш DAY STUDENTS || 
py Бене арта GE 35 10,625 1,607 | 12232 | 134611 1,809,436 
Are ‘Establishments a 6 459 301 760 А 81,508 
| Тога! 41 11,084 1,908 12,992 1,890,944 
В EVENING STUDENTS 
| Tt) ен. (otken (лай 3l 16,921 9,804 2625 125,922 140,40 
Art Establishments 8 1472 | 1385 | 2-897 | 247,538 | 3560094 
Evening Institutes 1490 | 30288 | 70628] 100916 | 
Total 159 | 48,681 | 81817) 130498 5,119,824 
A STUDENTS Tw ue 
Ұлт ӘН agf за um un A side 
rt E в О Ü 0 Ü 
та Establishments 1,490 30288 | 70,628 | 100,916 | 247,538 3,560,054 
675,745 8,668,651 


1,536 57,050 


Total 


ening in the same establishment are counted once only. 


$ Students attending during the day and during the ev 
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Establishments Maintained and Assisted by Local 


Education Authorities 
Table 33b [35a] 


No. of Suidants. ко aetended 
No. of at any time during the dex 
Type of Student Establish- Educational Year Teacher |i Stadon 
mons же es 
Маје Female | Тога! 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS od 1 
ELS mucus Sgen р, 24368 | 13,540 | 37,908 | 2,567,571 3021950 
Art Establishments м. 1 7 173 7,739 6,832] 14571 йн MA 
3 
AC o REN ME 420 32,107 | 20,72| 52475 2 42,360,753 | 
PART-TIME DAY STUDENTS 1 а 
Шур нер нен ае 109815 | 63285 | 253400 | 2,945,860 38,958,146 
Art Establishments 100005 n. 196 13,149 14,156 27,305 m 2,469, | 
6 | 
Total v e пакете EET ЕСТІ Xx 41,328,05 | 
EVENING STUDENTS "T 
i tl 
An) Ба EAD perverse 412 415,755 | 242,093 | 657,848 3,423,482 | 42,107,361 _ 
Art Establishments 202 1409 | 49,447 | 1001856 38 ЕИ 
vening Institutes 10,807 446,872 | 814,474 | 1.261346 3,611,270 | 47,550, 
Total 11,421 914,036 | 1,106,014 2,020,050 ри 95,339,566 
ALL STUDENTS. 
Major Establis ments (other than 5,099 
ЖО da. T here irse А 516 531,853 | 308,806 | 840,659 8,936,913 DER. 
Art Establishments 202 57.256 | 62183) 119439 1,802,590 | 19,56 042 
Evening Institutes 10,807 446,872 | 814474 | 1,261'346 3,611,270 | 47,550, 


eal У “| 11,525 1,035,981 | 1,185,463 2,221,444 | 14,350,773 | 179,028,375 


Direct Grant Establishments 
Table 33c [35b] 


ENGLAND} | 

FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

Pen Establishments (other than 
т) > ЫК: 


ar en 9 75; 8,983 
Art Establishments 3 E 1% E 50407 12805 
Total SU LAT We 12 1,018 549 1,567 m 1,626,841 
PART-TIME DAY STUDENTS 
Major, Establishments (other than 78 
"en 247 22% 
Art Establishments .. 5 de ER 3417 SUSE 5332 
on e А ЫЗ P 12 1,025 2,539 3,564 > 462,875 
EVENING STUDENTS 
Major Establishments (other than 
тары Manne) YS: 3 
Art Establishments H Uni SU 1,628 Ball 21205 
Evening Institutes 2 528 ANON E 29 
Total — А 14 2,179 1,567 3,746 190,290 
, 
ALL STUDENTS, 
707 Establishments (other than 
т S ПЕРИ РАНА 15 2,567 3. 802,419 
Art Establishments ,282. 5,849 119,668 | 1,802,415 
Evening Institutes 2 254 520 1,274 34,844 485% 


Сы 1,275 2,644 t 
a ы рат САЛ BET ЛТ 157,156 | 2,280,006 
Students attending durin, the d. d di i А 

$ There are na ei. uring Establishments E Way che same Hritllishment are counted once only 
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Table 36 [38] 


Further Education, 1949-50 Major Establishments 


COURSES AND CLASSES IN MAJOR Е5ТАВ 
(i) Major Establishments (other than Art) 


——————————————————— 


SEN 
ADVANCED 
1288 
University 
бес University Non-University Em. 
Student 
No. Student | No. Student | Мо 5 
ТІКЕ КАР Hours | of | M. | Е | Houn 
С'гзез. C'rses. С'гзез а 
England and Wales 
Subjects Relating to 
Specific Occupa- 
tions = 
Agriculture — ж = = = == = жч: = = ee = 
Mining ЕТ І ја] — 960] 5| 187 | — | 182.208 | — | — | — 
Manufacturing 
Industries : 

Book, Paper and ^ al al m = 
Printing | — - — = и = == — 4 
Chemical — :: 17] 517| 26| 491,684] 9| 100] 1| 98549| 6| 223| 29 2233 
Clothing and Textiles | — | — | — = 21 | 305 | &| 318.402 | — | — | — 645,320 
Engineering ... 55 | 1,785 | _ 9 | 1,483,000] 99 |2144 | 3|1802445| 26| 758| 2 Аз; 

Food and Drink | — | — | — = e a ла! чыра реа |Б || = 
Furniture and Cabinet — 
making m ess ese" | жә = TILES ES Ware E | > = 
Miscellaneous... -| — | — | — = 1| 106] — sere | = | == || = 8,882 
Building and Contracting | 2| 13| — 10,431 | 37 |1,202 | 52 | 1.145718 | 1 8| 3 j 
Commercial and 49,429 
Frofessional с. «| 21| 261 | 131 | 275797 | 48| 437 | 285 489,641 | 27| 223] цә | 249, 
Personal Services and 
Miscellaneous : 

Бош ней nd == | = | — = |ы жы = | — | = 
Pharmaceutical. and 802 
Medical 15) 199 | 124| 296458 | 22| 263| 232 | 476.607 | 34 471 | 163| 549 
Hairdressing = | = | = = сезі Бей = = 2-0 ЛЕМГЕ = 
autica! = |. | = - И а — | ae | =. | | = 
Other ... 3l 4 à 6,516 | 17 | 100 | 396 | чему — | — | = E 

3 

Total 114 |2,780 | 291 | 2,564,546 | 294 |5,270 [1115 5,576,586 | 94 | 1,683 | 315 Шаш 
Subjects of General 
Educational 
Arts Degree C 70,45! 
rts Degree 5 = 8 
E E EEE =| ере а 
lodern Languages = = me = = = - 
Preliminary Course ! ВД 14,064 | — | — | — 

(including. j A 
jatriculation = = 3 ъ= = = 22, 
Higher Schools = = 1| 30) 17 а 
Certificate P ES ا‎ 4 1886 
Science Genera 1,629,276 7| 150) 15| 11,28] 64 1,687 | 306 | 1,539, $ 

5 
Total [у | а | tse] 261 пар! = 1,810 | 377 | 1,651, 
Total all Students 176 4650 | 493 | 420753 | 302 [5,428 1,141 | 5,711,898 
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(other than Art)—England and Wales 


|LISHMENTS FOR FURTHER EDUCATION 


Full. 
ull-time students analysed by Subject of Course attended 


| oR 
n 
------ JUNIOR TOTAL 
m И Non-University 
No. 
of Student No. Student No. те 
(9 м. Е Я ‘otal | Student 
Ses, Hours | ої м. F. Hours | о. м. в |M.&F.| Hours 
4 
2 
8 2 2279 | — - — — 2 8 
3 Ј 21 29 
%| = СЕ | = | ғ = $| 28| — | 2% 22159 
10] 245 ssj 283,125 2| 269| 58| 327 
7 М == | => = = 307, 
38 2 178,108 | — - - - 493} 1,080 58 | 1,138 2087 
по |150) 227 576'831 4 166 158,927 63. '762| 480 | 1,242 | 1,054,160 
53 | 2,554 2,304,772 13| 250) — 192,106 | 302 | 7,491 17 | 75081 6,427,643 
6 зві | 1,089,991 2 5 26 32,538 4| 7 420 | 1,1 1,173,447 
2 
20 | = 
5 18,171 Ц 15 - 19,658 4 49 -- 49 ы 
49 ve 1 101,715 5 90 4 74,639 Ш 313 318 220358 
9 419 47 1,332,906 6 90 — 55,199 95 | 2732 101 | 2,833 2,553,136 
| 1,509 | 4,991 | 5,164,087 75 | 358 | 2,125 | 1,890,893 405 | 2,788 | 7,651 |10,439 | 8,069,847 
732 613,632 B| — | 76 193,218 в 32 | 1,051 | 1,083 849,668 
483 574,183 | = 367 307,792 | 119 | 1129 | 1362 2,498 | 2204542 
91 120,360 1 == 100 86,103 3 ~: 191 218 206,463 
= 661,272 &|'# zn = 4862| 78| 1196| —— 1,196 | 1,132,776 
793 6794 — | — |_— - 38 | "172 | 1190 | 1,362 | 1,055,178 
7,827 | 13,682,117 | 139 | 886 3064| 3,059,735 | 1,299 | 19,000 12,612 |31,612 | 26,559,757 
= = = - - ui 106] 81| 187 97,382 
= 2447 | — - — 6 э =, 31 24,497 
108 2849 | — | — | — - 6| 202| 19| 32 142,563 
500 | 1,428,318 13| 308 97 33322 | 71 | 1776 | 64 2,390 | 1,783,861 
کے ا کے دا س‎ - 8 6 16 | 18 51,140 
EE | Ж - 146 | 3,948 | 537 | 4485 3,549,375 
i| 38| 97 333,222 | 248 | 6.125 | 1,367 7,492 | 5,648818 
152 | 1,194 | 3,161 3,392,957 | 1,547 32,208,575 
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Further Education, 1949-50—Major Establishments 


5 ts 
Full-time Studen 
Table 36 [38]—continued 
Т р е ж чи = $ЕМ 
ADVANCED 
|| 
Subject University Non-University University 
ident 
No. Student | No. Student | No. SEULS 
of | M. F. Hours of | M. Е. Hours of | M. F. 
C'rses. C'rses. |C'rses. 
rl 
Wales 
Subjects Relating to 
Specific Occupa- 
tions — 
МН а К [ | — 960 | 2]| јој — 7926) — | — | — 
Manufacturing 
industries : = 
hemicals °.. !| 2| 2 8,163 | — | — | _ - || 1,002. 
Engineering 2 6| 17| — 00,324 | me| = | |ә П '|— Bn 
Food and Drink 7| _ | 17| — — 3 Бола ем Ег 8,882 
Building and Contracting ШЕГІР еле 10,149 1| 82476 1 8 
'ommercial and 5,910 
Frofessional ..  ..| 2) 28| 4 15,694 | 2| 0 1 4,808 1 5 
Personal Services and 
Miscellaneou: > 
Domestic pen — = = = - = = | 
tical an 
Medical a A 4| 8| ajf 734953 1 5 5 4,936 1] 43 2| 128 
ачса! zs |е | Бес = 4| 4| — 59105 | — | _ | _ = 
Other ... — - - А = ue E See = 
тава se IS ao 727 188483 | 22| 362| |2 311,991 4| 27| пој 2705 
Subjects оба Сепега! Т 
Educational ) 
ature 
Банан ER IP ed А = са ETE LES "n E МЫЗ ا‎ - 
reliminary Course 
(including | 
Matriculation) «| e = = = = ka; vr 21 em os 2” — 96 
Science General ES 2| 74 5| 5336 1| ıo 2 6321 2] 56 6| 21,496, 
ESSERE MCI Я 
Тога! Рају ТА ЕТЕ узуу: "л 10 | EGET | теза ЕТЕР ern peer ата 
= |, 
Dr TE ue m | 1 
Tena челни | 44|| 241.850 | 23| 372| |, 318312 53 | 16| 4857! 
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(other than Art)—England and Wales 


| 


analysed by Subject of Course attended 


-N ыт не 


IOR 
ч JUNIOR TOTAL 
Non-Unlversity 
"B Student | No. Student | No. Total | Student 
GE м. | Е Hours of | M | Е Hours of | M. | = |M.&F.| Hours 
der C'rses. C'rses. 
2 ies | =| | = = s| mn — 13 10,338 
= ou = ce wi PRS ж = || 20 2| 8,163 
$ еј — 55745 | | — | = - 2| 33| — | 33| 264997 
| | 37 4824 — | — | — - 6| 4| 4| 89 73,078 
88 -- 80,127 — — = - 5 196 3 199 181,634 
13) s зл 328,263 2 3| so 39,1541 20| 12| 432| 56 393,829 
ay) = 5 юл = =а - - 2| = si| s 40,417 
10 “ә = | = = ю| 10| 107] 217 154,129 
2 7 MP 61217 = = - = 6 65| — 65 1,122 
UR S 585 — | = | = ! НЕ 0 535 
35| 292| 538| 641589 2 3| 50 39154 | 78| 954| 637| 1,591 | 1,208,292 
'| n| — ore — | — | = = || 2| — 12 10,761 
l = ||| == - 1 8 2 10 6,683 
8 2 6,683 | — А 
БЕЗ (7 24 3 175: ж ЫЫ = = 8| 134| 16| 150 991166 
|725 5 35426 | — | — | — - (| 154| 18| 172| 116,610 
<2 Е 
40 336 543 677,015 ЕЈ 50 39,154 88 | 1,108 655 | 1,763 1,324,902. 
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Table 37a [39а] 


Subject 


А ishmé 
Further Education, 1949-50, Major Establish 


Part-time Day Students analy 


ADVANCED 


University 


Non-university 


No. of 
Courses 


Ж 


Е: 


No. of 
Courses| М. F. 


No. of 
Courses 


M. 


England and Wales... 


Subjects relating 
Occupations 

Agriculture ... ... 
ining O e 

Manufacturing Industries :— 
Book, Paper and Printing ... 
Chemical. En ove 
Clothing and Textiles 
Engineering ... 
Food and Drink « 
Furniture Manuface 
Miscellaneous .. 

Building and Contracting ш. 

Commercial and Professional E 

Personal Services and Miscellaneous... 
Domestic... E 
Pharmaceutical and Medi 
Hairdressing 
Nautical |. 
Other 


to Specific 


Total 


ЗЕН 


Vot 


5 


14,385 


Subjects of a General Educational 

Nature 

Urso m M 
Arts Degree Course ; 
Handicrafts 
Mathematics 
Modern Languages 
Physical Training 
Preliminary Courses 
Higher School Certificate 
Science General 
Miscellaneous ... 


(incl. Matric.) 


Total ES 


Totals, All Students 


Wales 


Subject Relating 
Occupations 
ining ... p E 

Manufacturing Industries : 
Chemicals °... 

ngineering 
Food and Drink m 

urniture Manufacture 
Miscellaneous m 

Building and Contracting >.. 
оттегсіа and Professional 

Personal Services and Масе апеои: 
Domestic ... 


Pharmaceutical and Medi 
Other m s 


to 


Total p 


| 


ч 


LUE Task 


Џ 


~ 


Subjects of a General Edu, 
lature 
Arts Degree Course 
Handicraft .. , 
Modern Languages 
Preliminary Courses 
Science General 


cational 


Total 
Total, All Students ... 


ІІІ 


||| 


№ 


ІІІ 


ЕЗ 


КЕ 


* Details of 
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5 
к] 


F 


| — 


МУ ОРЕ А ЛЕ им ғұ 


- 


7 RI 


ТӘТТІ eles TE AER NX 


E 


Subject of Course attended* 


a J 


Suro 5 


г than Art)—England and Wales 


JUNIOR TOTALE 
No. of No. of 
M Е [сешзез| M к Courses) М Е xeal | Неш 
674 56 A 42 2 44 716 5 
9 775 
4238 - 179 | 9548 - 353 | 15,016 — | 15216 
3,488 157 7 832. 2 80 
у 4,320 180 4,500 
2001 420 4 99 - 260| 7156 76| 79% 
ee 1,790 2 617 817 166 3,455 2,620 6,075 
7 335 192 | 9,010 66 | 1707| 88203 435 | 88,638 
Be 1,690 10 77 55 151 2,166 1,790 3,956 
125 51 2 50 - 19 439 51 490 
2790 19 66| 4159 по 108 5,670 122. 5,812. 
di 50 139 | 3590 43 | 1,076 | 32,608 114| 32722 | 5,527,363 
б 9,624 140 | 1,670 3888 11103| 14,050 | 25,153 | 2,295,245 
221 18,492. 29 22 1,740 758 244 | 20369| 20,613 
am 7,515 48 14 1,633 259 455 | 9513| 9.968 1,8631138 
25 432. 2 - 30 22 70 462 532 343 
3 4 — 2 260 — 6 474 — 474 75,144 
eai 670 6 91 105 57 1,070 846 1,916 94,973 
125233 | 41,301 860 | 30,081 8,512 | 5,843 | 173,165 | 51407) 224572 32,590,296 
53 433 5 7 124 29 70 557 627 
== = = - - 49 22 71 
405 1,785 3 104 m 101 512 1,929 2,441 
um 206 8 243 127 1,140 365 1,505 
Mn 1,545 9 188 490 96 1461 2,120 3,581 
7 211 424 3 — 104 16 211 528 739 
302 7,355 319 | 10,399 11,337 600 17,701 18,692 | 36393 
2 66 26 - — — 70 30 100 
,657 537 5 151 171 345 8,666 1,745 10,411 
27 14 - — = 27 14 4l 
12274 | 12,325 352 | 102 | 12497 | 1247 | 29907 26,002 | 55,909 
!37,507 | 53,626 212 | 41,183 | 24009 | 7090 203,072 | 77,409 | 280,481 
733 - Т 1,529 - 4 2,472 - 2,472 347,721 
365 7 = = = 19 569 62 631 93,495 
3,327 E 13 652 96 4312 8 4,320 733,295 
24 n - - ЕЈ 24 16 40 6,605 
12 ds = = 1 12 - 12 1,202. 
9 = 4 79 5 88 - 88 9 
1,386 = 4 117 71 1,657 — 1,657 2 6 
264 205 E: - - 21 343 205 548 58,592 
1 - 98 23 1 633 634 24,409 
= 522 1 == 14 n 1 8l 82 21371 
106 168 Ез = - 1 106 168 274 3,796 
6227 1037 37| 237 120 291 9,585 1173| 10758 | 1,572,941 
E = = = E А и 70 8з 5,415 
15 == 2 — 70 3 у 
36 38 1 == 70 4 36 108 14 i 53250 
455 363 8 33! 150 20 786 513 "A E 5] 
154 58 i 25 = 24 379 25 if 
660 aii i2 356 290 52 1,217 716 1,933 236,495 
10,802 1,889 | 12,691 | 1,809,436 


Table 37b [39a] 


Further Education, 1949-50, Major Establishments 


Part-time Day Students released by their employers 


SEN 
ADVANCED 
Subject. University Non-University University - 
F | Total | м. Е | тоа | м. EOS 
England and Wales 
Subjects Relating to Specific M 
Occupations ү, 29 VEN EN — 
riculture ron т PII => тар 
Mn = 5 | 125 | — | 125 3 
Manufacturing Indi e : 54 E. 38 
Book Paper and Printing Sas ш з зи КО 154 
v. zi 16 B 3% F 
рЫ А 2 | 70 | 863 22 | 8659 297 E = 
Food and Drink ... = = 21 5 26 == zm - 
farmere Manufacture <= = E € Ps 52 Ex — 
Miscellaneous ... = = — EK = 
Build d Contracting... - - 1,252. 12 | 1264 - 279 
CORE апе АЛАР апела 5 2 57 1,013 68 1,081 102 177 
Personal Services and Miscel- 
laneous : = - 
Domestic... 2202. - - 1 16 17 - ЕЈ 
Pharmaceutical and Medical 5 12 33 3 36 2 ы! 
Hairdressing aH E = = — за Ei E: 
OM К: - - 2 14 16 - os x 
E 
Total 12 | 1,945 | 13225 187 | 13,412 | 1,210 337 |! 
Subjects of а General Educa- 
tional Nature — 
Art ... ГС. a — — = — — = E! 54 
Arts Degree Course 1 3 - - - 40 Еа 
Handicraft ... „.. = = І = || > Tis 294 
Mathematics 6 100 10 - 10 279 == 
Modern Languages — - 30 ! 31 - = = 
Physical Training dor (2 - = - = 
Preliminary Courses (incl. Matricu- - 
„lation, па ја Елу; ү — - - - = - "RUE 12 
ci tl i 
Sclence Generar а 261 | 2378 | 344 12 356 | 2,903 | 515 | 34 
Miscellaneous - - = - = = - A 
Total И 268 | 2,481 385 13 398 | 3,224 | 546 | 377 
7 
Total all Students. ... 280 | 4426 | 13,610 | 200 | 13,810 4,434 вз | 537. 
Wales 
Subjects Relating to Specific 
iC ccuPations к. 
E - - 20 || = = == 
Manufacturing Industries 200 2 
epe ч Еш ete er Ғғ | 
gineeri = — 
Food and Drink `) = бе БУ Із SED em = = 
Furniture Manufacture SS 22 = а хт, = 
И Руни T SENS - 
uilding an. ntracting ... — = E? EF 3 T 
'ommercial and Professional = = i = 145 = ТҮ = 
Personal Services and Misc D 79 = 
aneous : 
Domestic ... p ЈЕ = 25 e Ax = 
Pharmaceutical and Medical E 22 => D = xi 1 2 
ا3‎ 
Total 3 14 924 10 934 58 3 
Subjects of a General Educa- 
tional Nature 
Handicraft .. „. t, 21, Ағ A — 
Modern Languages... — ... as e Қы. ME ES ES = e 
Preliminary Courses (incl. Matricu. T E - - = 
lation)  ... и ... tee = => -У "1 E 165 
Science General 1 6 77 2 = e BR 
0 
тезі шқ тақы 3 ! 6 77 2 79 96 9 D 
3 
Total All Students 220 2, 4 | 20 | io (EE ез: ISTE a ] 
*Particulars of t| students are included in Table 37а. 
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(other than Art)—England and Wales 


analysed by Subject of Course attended* 


IOR 
JUNIOR ТОТА 
Non-University Lt 
M. F. Total M. F. Total м. F. Total 
53 697 40 2 42 684 55 739 
= 4,238 9,548 — 9,548 15,016 = 15,016 
по 3412 832 23 855 4134 133 4267 
368 4,168 = 99 6700 563 7263 
649 2, 617 815 1,432. 3,084 1,473 4557 
310 69,156 8,964 66 9,030 87,444 405 К 
1,009 2, 25 102 ; 1,039 2817 
4 389 50 - 50 435 4 439 
15 1,472 4,154 110 4,264 5,614 125 5739 
39 27,229 3,586 43 3,629 32,028 54 32.122 
8,285 14,785 1,592 3,801 5,393 9,262 12,333 21'595 
146 1,566 1,712 22 1,308 1,330 169 2,890 3,059 
322 6,952 7274 14 1,615 1,629 378 8,576 8954 
_ 70 429 499 ST 30 30 70 459 529 
612 159 Um 91 86 17 705 259 964 
121,447 28,408 
1010447 | 19,948 141,395 29,687 7,924 37,611 167,502 195,910 
19 . 57 74 36 129 165 
~ on c9) mu К E 36 % E 
6 28 104 74 178 461 
373 та $57 243 127 370 999 332 1331 
481 531 1012 161 419 580 672. 951 1623 
165 282 447 - 104 104 165 386 551 
6,805 7,052 13,857 10272 11,132 21,404 mom 18,184 35,261 
91 - - 
2,355 453 2,808 151 ا7‎ 22 7,870 1,412. 9,282. 
19 22 - - - 19 
10,638 8,775 19,413 10,948 12,084 23,032 27,408 21,686 49,094 
20,008 60,643 194,910 50,094 | 245004 


ІІІ 


МІБ beds NS MIRA 
5 481 776 5 1,287 
445 806 331 150 22 376 
151 Su 25 - 25 35% 

638 371 


6.740 768 


161 
150 506 1,172 533 1,705 


2,903 10,612 968 11,580 


356 
2,73! 172 


total 
T in certain cases part-time students 07401 more than one courte nsequently the total: 


which shows Individual students- 
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y 
| 359 45 404 = 2 = 554 60 614 
3,316 = 3316 650 8 E 429 в 4307 
24 в 40 = - 24 E 40 
| 12 = 88 
| 
| 
| 


Further Education, 1949-50, Evening Classes (other than in Art | 
Establishments)—England and Wales 
Table 38 [40]. Number of Classes and Class Entries in Evening Classes in Major 
Establishments and Evening Institutes, analysed by subject taken. 


Major Establishments Evening Institutes 
Subject Class Class | 
Classes Entries Classes Entries 
GENERAL SUBJECTS ты 
Group |. English и May 3,601 83,974 6,817 | 147, 
Eee SOLUM 3223 | 76932 | 4450 | 106062 
Braille ... E x 1 2 
Lip Reading 78 1,058 117 1,97 
Drama de “odes ices SS 291 5,823 2,216 | 38,965 
ШУ е 5 СНЕ a на 9 161 30 636 
Group ||. Languages other than English SE 2,849 58,073 1,883 35,476 
ЊОМ ас. Бесон E 2 24 ES — 
Бала 2 05 т = ІЗ 250 3 58 
SH DL а | се а 39 689 14 238 
Esperanto we TM ae ac 32 553 43 671 
French ... 1,401 | 33258 1,130 | 23,354 
Gaelic ... 4 === = 
German AE AE. 671 | 11,385 390 6,066 
Gcr e or MM RE П 147 8 88 
Hebrew 145 A 7 cen 8 31 641 43 814 
[E un^ o M >- 135 | 3003 44 918 
UR AEN LN ур деу de 93 1,394 16 307 
Norwegian |. a € i 78 8 164 2 24 
Polish ... as е А “ m 12 139 — = 
Portuguese 45 sss $5 s 9 96 — = 
Russian les 5 к? ats E 86 979 25 298 
Ruso, Se a ү аъ з 264 4,569 98 1,545 
Swedish қылы Кыа, де 12 246 62 1,007 
Welsh ... e n. э A si 22 384 — => 
Other Languages UT DE an 25; 4 68 5 88 
Group Ill. Social Sciences. a RI 2,285 47,623 1,096 25,890 
Economics (incl. Business Economics) т 729 15,935 132 2,630 
Geography e а үз сеп с) v 484 10,532 331 7,999 
History (incl. Economic History) ... 5 505 10,300 403 10,122 
Public Administration Vu ef m 226 3,822 59 1,036 
Sociology (incl. Political Science) .. | 182 3,955 148 3,779 
Statistics ПС RNC MS 149 2,808 20 7287 
ther Social Sciences... |” E цы 10 271 3 37 
Group ІҮ. Мета! and Moral Sci, : 
Philosophy An E Ae PR ЈЕ = di 6 
'sycholo; Er +» aie ada 
Child Psychology WM E ua а [2 8 35 МЕ" 
Other Mental and Moral Sciences |. EM 27 667 9 179 
Group V. Mathematics and Natural Sciences п | 
Mathematics (incl. Pract, елиш ›890 | 241,049 6,641 | 138,373 
Bier ШЕ гта! ета) 6958 | 150067 | 4935 104,013 | 
Botany по С. ан 251 | 3,972. 38 775 
Chemistry .. x AN P 5 164 2,829 10 10; | 
Geology XM NUS IL 1,668 30,198 82 laa | 
Metallurgy (non-ferrous) |” LA 68 1,043 3 > 
Metallurgy (General) жө әт 9 170 — Т 
Nature Study ... ^... лен ү ME EE i 1 
Physics (incl. Applied Mathema EE 3 
nis (и ncl- Applied M m tes) T 1,765 | 34,146 128 2,30% 
SS 178 Жо о 16 | “2601 34 222 
General Science T 4% xt = 22 1,603 ! 72 
Other Natural Sciences — 77 MCN M 465 9,460 1,386 28,315 
.. э» 2 27 3 5 
малына pe ЗЕ 


Further Education, 1949-50, Evening Classes (other than in Art 
Establishments)—England and Wales 


Table 38 [40]—continued 


Major Establishments Evening Institutes 
Subject 
Class Class 
Classes Entries Classes Entries 
Group МІ. Art ... ES e E n. 415 8,347 2,866 61,309 
рент Е i fe s 2%» 25 120 E: "792. 
Drawi d m 552 ‚өө E 6,417 
General Art Painting sis э» m 2027 ge 17981 
History and А recationofAr ax ve 411 
Industrial Art ЕЕЕ Restorer “= За 15 225 30 597 
Modelling... « PE 16 271 7 1,590 
Woodcarving ... тъл АБА өзе 6 54 3 32 
Other Artistic Craft Work mr. dee 139 2,666 1,471 31,382 
i Art Teachers' Subjects x 5 2 = = 
| Draughtsmanship --- EN as и l 5 97 
Sculpture "s ved m 4% hi | 20 1 30 
Айыл с, ees E ma 7% 6 267 = = 
Group УИ. Handicrafts .. a | 1,388 | 24,850: | 13,123 | 268,117 
Бакен Cane and Raffia Work s с 8 "m 720 Ізде 
пина ж: ES ue в 227 | 3,604 | 2796 | 51,634 
Metalwork dee р «ө». ^ 84 1,448 542 11,914 
Woodwork  ... s ... a > 486 9,328 4,941 107,704 
General Handwork ... Т; TER 361 6,536 3,622 73,192 
Ot N.T. andicraft 
ЖШ ы Аса л | 2,879 160 | 3210 
Gardening and “Allotments ... RD "M 13 224 89 1,339 
Group Vill. Music and Elocution .. | ЫП 21,104 5,284 122,764 
Appreciation of Music RS " ET 71 2j 72 TES 20529 
Elocution and Voice Production Sus ЗА 428 1006: МЕ: Е 
Instrumental Music ... у 7% x 267 s ] STET 
Singing .. 225% Tes Je 265 8,211 2,253 eh 
Theory of Music. ME M e x: 65 de al PEEN 
Music (undefined) о um NE ЕД | 
Group ІХ. Physical Culture ... EA зе 1,456 те ИЦ Prnt 
Dancing and Eurhythmics .. o 77 492 19,264 5818 | 2029 
Physical Exercises  .-. we m ase 738 19, B 101045 
Swimming ә 8 52 1,494 | 205 DES 
ter Physical Culture. subjects Ben ES 140 ЗИ уу T 
eneral.. ose ae 5,586 
Physical Education БЕ eus E == 23 495 284 
766 16,081 
S X First Aid and Hygiene n^ ай а Leet 166 нк! 
AA Wen A WESS ш 23 384 94 | 2,0% 
Group XI. Grouped General Courses — = 162 | 4,004 ГАБ 
Arts Degree Course ... б $m 7$ 0 t ad 
Matriculation Courses го de у ; 70 = сы 
Preparatory Courses e. 7 42 = = 
Other Preliminary Examination Courses s T xd Т ЕВ 


General Education Te & 
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Further Education, 1949-50, Evening Classes (other than in Art 
Establishments)—England and Wales 
Table 38 [40]—continued 


Major Establishments| Evening Institutes 
Subject Class ES 
Classes Entries Classes Entries 
SUBJECTS RELATED TO COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Group |. Agriculture and Fishery ... .. 264 5,516 504 11,258 
(a) Agriculture M cU AR T 261 5,313 499 | 11,120 
Agriculture di an 2 "T 18 408 59 1108 
Forestry E Жуз Ста. 19 20 І 
Horticulture 020000000007 113 254 131 2,866 
Poultry and Small Stock Rearing oe 9 191 88 2,828 
Rural Science and Rural Economy ... 23 420 22 406 
Оне Agricultural and Animal Hus- 90 
andry оф Es з 222 79 3,8 
(b) Fishery Subjects И 3 E s 138 
Group Il. Nautical Occupations xn ан 28 812 77 1,882 
Nautical Cookery ace c d 3 112 1 ЈА 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy ... l6 481 54 1,228 
Cen Nautical Subjects, including Sea- 40 
КЕНИГ ас и T.S > 6 
Group Ill. Mining and Quarrying 547 a 157 3,014 
(a) Coal Mining =... 546 8,876 167 3,014 
Mining Chemistry 3 "53 = 
Safety Principles ... 19 314 “10 170 
Mine Surveying .. ош ош OY 104 | 1095 4 42 
General Coal Mining Subjects » 420 | 744 153 | 279 
(b) Metalliferous Mining and Quarrying ... 1 "M A 
Group IV. Building and Allied Occupations .. | 8,431 | 13671. 509 | 8,227 
(а) Building 220205” 8 ! 99! 
BU RN И.К 5:617 | 88,080 331 4,32 
Building Construction and Drawing ... өз x 12 1,878 
i E | 1,115 | 19492 120 ' 
Building Mathematics ... — ... 731 | 13362 31 623 
Building Science... j O 498 8,537 454 
Gas Fitters’ Work — Lo Lom 351 | 4174 13 170 
asonry ... 2. T. ... on : "E 
Heating and Ventilating Engineering ... (ot 1 500 ¥ 54 
Painting and Decorating pn 292 4652 1 720 
asterin МАН eter ; 
Plumbing and Sanitation сер B 1 592 2424 $ p 
Glazing and Allied Trades 2 ie "2 440 50 
Slating and Tiling Sc NAE 3 3 A X. 
Other Building Trades ... у. — 5 I3 i E 
General Building NI 87 78 Г sa 
(b) Woodworking Trades other than Furniture 1468 Ta Ұқ 
Manufacture ... i if 1,980 887 
Carpentry and Joinery ... on 58 1,642 In 59 d 09 
Woodwork Machining 2 — 7. — 77 T 28,903 150 2,6 
Other Woodworking Trades |... — ^. |$ 4232 ме 7278 
(c) Quantity and Other Surveying |... it 143 2,801 2 2 
БЫШ тЫ) Some and Estimates... 26 т 2 «35 
uilders" Quantities ifications У 
Quantity Surveying Равот 243 3,985 5 2: 
(d) Architecture о У по T ne 20 327 == E 
"Architecture Ж PIOS: Durs 138 3,282 8 - 243 
Interior Decoration 77 131 2,993 8 243 
(е) ша Engineering ur "Y ји 3 289 5 Tis 
eel заћи roni ыш ол 
Structural Engineering 77 68 1,235 2 18 
Group V. Manufacturing Industries 7 272 4,571 = 522 
(8) Treatment of Moremetalifemur Mr | 19430 | 283793 | үл | 37,025 
Products (other than Coal) 13 
Glass Manufacture a ا‎ 16 1,774 61 1,174 
ottery and Earthen РА 3 — S 
Brickmaking i mae Manufacture 45 1291 61 1,174 
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, , А 
Establishments)—England and Was ОЙ 


Table 38 [40]—continued 


Major Establishments i i 
Sue j ishmen Evening Institutes 
Class Class 
Classes Entries Classes Entries 
464 6,797 39 636 


(b) Chemical Industries "ox MA, ж. 
(i) Coal, Coal and Coke Tar Products, 


Coal Tar Distillation 
Coke and By-products --- dr 10 86 2 17 
Dyes and Allied Coal Tar Pro- 
ducts  .- ar SES 14 148 = = 
Gas Manufacture ... уй Ai 100 1,246 5 48 
.. Low Temperature Carbonisation 3 17 - == 
(ii) Oils and Fats 
Oils and Fats (General) ... at 6 85 — — 
Petroleum Refining and Products 9 376 — — 
a Paints and Varnishes 5 1. 35 552 4 69 
(iii) Textile Chemical Industries 
Manufacture of Synthetic Fibre --- 15 222 = = 
Textile Bleaching .-- 52 As 1 11 — — 
Textile Dyeing and Finishing -- 54 711 || 13 
ч Textile Printing .- 257 ese 9 64 1 77 
$ General Textile Chemistry 3! 481 | 11 
(iv) Other Chemical Industries 
Fuel Technology ... с 7 3l 468 2 35 
Leather Manufacture, . d 30 494 7 16 
Leather Dyeing and Finishing += 2 50 — - 
Paper Manufacture ај РКО 35 708 5 92. 
Pharmaceutical and Toilet Pre- 
arations Manufacture ses 4 34 => == 
Rubber Manufacture + зо 32 483 11 158 
Synthetic Plastics Manufacture ... 22 257 E — 
Other Chemical Industries б B 218 == = 
86 -- — 


(v) General Industrial and Applied 


Chemistry 
(c) Engineering and Allied Industries e 12,349 231,172 1,271 27,079 
(i) Metal Manufacture 
Foundry Practice ... и езе 106 1,375 — — 
Iron and Steel Manufacture d 33 911 5 85 
Non-ferrous Metals Manufacture 8 85 == 
,. Pattern Making and Moulding 87 1,257 3 62 
(ii) Engineerin 
Boilermaking a ats 3n 23 243 5 157 
Civil Engineering ..- oce ves 15 216 — — 
Engineering Drawing and Design 1,782 40,592. 245 4,748 
General Engineering cd wes 1,483 32,171 187 3,771 
Heat Engines fee 385 7,497 6 15. 
1. Hydraulics ... 4 x Xo 74 1,338 — = 
Illuminating Engineering --- eH 15 135 — — 
| Масһіпе 5һор Practice = 1,446 23,832 53 1,176 
| Mechanical Engineering с с 943 19,353 30 534 
| Metal Plate Work .-- $2 47» 268 3,971 15 317 
Мосог Engineering dà Жы, 728 11,863 237 6,071 
Naval Architecture jq iu 54 881 1 12 
Production Engineering >>. сео 2! 292 = == 
Rail Carriage Building --- eee 9 79 2 32 
Refrigeration Engineering Xo 18 275 = = 
Shipbuilding ... Bee ... 55 664 14 295 
Textile Engineering E uod 62 954 1 12 
Vehicle and Motor Body Building 170 2,788 — — 
Welding—Electric C E 250 3,469 13 213 
lene 523 8,319 37 506 


` 
Welding—OXy-acetY SE : 
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Further Education 1949-50, Evening Classes (other than in Art 
Establishments) England and Wales 
able 38 [40]— continued 
———————————— ——À 


Major Establishments | Evening Institutes 
Subject 
; Class Class 
Classes Entries Classes Entries - 
Miscellaneous Engineering апа 

Metal Trades ... Ee === 82 1,460 13 289 
Blacksmithing .. ss p 1 17 о) И 
Boiler House Practice .. "e 79 1,321 = = 

(iii) Electrical and Wireless Engineering 
General Electrical Engineering ... 1,413 -27,081 63 1,175 
Design and Manufacture of Elec- 

tric Apparatus and Components 47 919 2 |. * 80 
Design and Manufacture of Elec- 

trical Machinery ка а 62 1,085 1 20 
Electrical Engineering Costs and 

Specifications ... Se E 7 126 — = 
Electric Lighting and Power In- 

stallations mo WI 585 9,746 18 354 
Electric Traction ... ы 5 64 = — 
Electricity Supply and Tra 

mission ... aes - н. 117 1,990 5 108 
Electro-Chemistry and Electro- 

Metallurgy оо. 29 432 3 32 
Electronics Эта a 59 1,065 4 96 
Radio Servicing 220020002 130 1,874 И 215 
Special Applications of Electricity 

to Industries 1220020, 214 3,780 5 71 
Technical Electricity and Mag- 

пет... көе en = 109 2,156 10 186 
Telecommunications (General) ... 416 8,028 20 ‚341 
Telegraphy >> Жа? ses 2 14 45 1,151 
ui ác A BR: 62. 852 3 58 
elevision ... bur э аба 28 5 9 
ее and High Frequency 2 is = 

ngineering 4 2.2 те 186 3,00 
(iv) Aeronautical Engineering and Allied : 125 2,568 
Ксы 

erodynamics .. «ne d 51 8 
Aeronautical Engineering and De- ы 8 133 

sign 2. DE П г. 30 
Other Aeronautical Subjects ©... 6 ПИ s І 5 

(v) Watch, Clock and Instrument Making б 
Spral Industries and Scientific 

nstrument Makin; es дар 
Watch and Clock “Making and а 24 2 са 

Repair’ аа 32 768 2 47 

d) Textile Industries — ... dm Es td 
| Carpet and Upholstery Fabric кі E ds ыз 
ру шене E xx ce 2 14 

otton Spinning and Doubling ... Ae "y 
Cotton Weaving and Manufacture Th SET 19 2 
Silk Throwing and Spinning  ... І £ 28 4 
Silk Weaving 02200009007 6 10 ! ? 
Synthetic Textile Weaving a 3 60 = ET 
Woollen and Worsted Combing П @ ! | 
Woollen and Worsted Spinning 59 03 E E 2 
Woollen and Worsted Weaving 10 ! Е 

and Manufacture TE е 74 
Other ЕСШЕ Manufacture 0” 9 516! 10 ie 
extile Design and Col = ЕТ 
HR Merchanting d b 93 5% 6 108 
Miscel Texti j 5 = = 

iscellaneous Textile Subjects `.. 261 4,472 7 79 

ет уға. аса NEM 
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| i А а Major Establishments Evening institutes 
К Class Clas: 
a а Classes | Entries | Classes Еле» 
(e) Clothing Manufacture — --- e 2. 538 10,061 
Boot and Shoe Manufacture ... (52 210 3,264 18 21041 
Boot and Shoe Repairing (Trade 
: Classes) E 2:5 de aa n 113 3 35 
Furriery si E. ie 5 14 238 1 21 
Нозїегу апд Knitted Goods Мапи- 
facture ose “ А 55 47 940 = x3 
5: Trade Dressmaking -- ee E: 45 910 21 593 
Trade Embroidery and Lace Manufac- 
ture ... E — ES E 14 274 2 31 
Trade Millinery S um see 10 129 15 272 
Trade Tailoring and Cutting is 181 4,087 43 888 
Other Clothing Trades ES T 6 106 == 3% 
(f) Furniture Manufacture -= т 7” 88 1,368 75 1.411 
Cabinet Making =f ES 68 1,060 56 1,088 
» Upholster: ЊЕ 9 166 8 133 
French Polishing 11 142 11 190 
4 (е) Food Processing = _ "7 попе! 738 12,377 106 2,206 
Bakery and Flour Confectionery -= 509 8,466 16 426 
Brewing 255 Е 222 a) 3 80 — E 
Catering and Trade Cookery eve 118 1,950 73 1,335 
Chocolate and Sugar Confectionery... 49 858 9 217 
Flour Milling -- со ... ө 34 513 2 35 
| Milk and Milk Products E до: 20 4\1 2 27 
| Other Food Processing Trades 5 3 6! 4 166 
| Tobacco Processing +: 5; tis 2 38 — Lu 
(h) Other and undefined Manufacturing Occu- 
А pations and Trades ..- dt ase 341 6,358 65 1,333 
Dental Mechanics" Work = E 74 1,540 15 315 
Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work 7 279 2 37 
Leather Goods Manufacture = И 141 1 15 
Musical Instrument Manufacture 2 46 — = 
Other Miscellaneous Trades om 5 85 2 51 
General Trade Subjects ге 225 3,962 44 898 
Industrial Miscellaneous Hh 05 13 242. 1 17 
Public Utilities 0 T 4 63 — — 
Group VI. Book Printing and Allied Occupations 639 11,161 350 7,132 
Bookbinding acs г. z 36 401 21 339 
Engraving са Te E ore 27 560 2 40 
Lithography ++ 52 a ee 94 1,735 — — 
| cR E CT dui МЕ 154 2,797 302 6,441 
Printing and Typography >” 59 328 5,668 25 312 
Group УП. Commercial and Professional Occu- 
bations = e Do vee 10,442 228,344 8,680 206,133 
(a) Professional BE o Se 2,104 | 39,295 376 6,873 
) See леу 20 ИИ 312 5,534 28 485 
Currency and Banking E 185 2,947 23 378 
Company Secretarial Practice ie 87 1,423 21 222 
Erato Agency Cr Тү, 15 248 5 70 
Insurance 44 999 66 976 
П ка ІК is ; 980 19,299 132 2,336 
Librarianship --- A 05 a 91 1,382 26 618 
ec И ТЕ 
ctice oe әс 
Stock Exchange Pra АҢ " 35 $39 it 175 
| 18 571 4 63 
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Establishments) —England and Wales 
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Major Establishments | Evening Institutes 
Subject ере р Class 
Classes Entries Classes Entries 
edical Subjects 43. 1,019 20 761 
аа | ss ЖӘНе 224 4,018 XT 80 
Nursing (Medical) ... ..  .. I 118 10 302 
Professional Miscellaneous ... ... 10 Il |, 13 249 
(b) Commerce and Management... | “1,434 29,956 260 6,470 
Advertising % 4% а s 61 960 10 159 
Commerce (General)... .. ... 493 9,979 211 5,662 
Industrial Organisation d oa 523 11,562 И 128 
Office Organisation ... ex en 62 1,215 2 25 
Personnel Management e Weed 164 3,896 2 12 
Salesmanship .. .. .. ae 125 2,261 23 411 
Other 2% wee с se 6 83 І 73 
(Әсе | 6:23. | 146.821 7,920 | 190,299 
Bookkeeping ... Без = ass 1,469 30,578 1,103 20,310 
Commercial Correspondence 137 3,152 198 4,953 
Office Routine... 24 525 35 776 
Shorthand — ...  .. des А 2,568 64,215 3,638 87,924 
Пре 1,882. 45,263 2,910 75,589 
Commercial Course ... E n 7 195 M 204 
Secretarial Course ... ce dee 74 1,142 — — 
Shorthand Typists' Course ... wre 62 1,751 25 543 
(d) Wholesale and Retail Trade Subjects ... 376 6,406 73 1,358 
Milk Distribution ae SE Ses 7 168 - -- 
Meat Trade and Meat Distribution ... 149 2,367 27 571 
Grocery С E, ES 84 1,183 32 515 
Other Food Distribution s, ee 4 74 — = 
Textile Distribution and Drapery ... 9 206 2 36 
Other Commodities (Defined) 4% 27 739 — — 
General and Undefined MOS 67 1,089 2 43 
Coal Distribution — ... Re dis — — = 
Window Dressing and Display |.. 26 511 10 193 
Flower Display m act А 3 5% = Шы. 
(е) Public Health e mm os 130 2,423 14 134 
Food Inspection and Analysis En 56 1,215 2 14 
Health Visitors’ Subjects — ... m 2 54 2 42 
Sanitary Inspection... Gr e.. 49 810 - — 
Other Public Health Subjects P 19 314 9 73 
Water Supply ... sse Же 4 30 1 5 
f) Transport 57% e ... is 
( Road Transport dn m 292 E^ ме il ES 
Rail Transport... 220000007 2 "521 9 236 
Transport Undefined ... et ss 67 
Shippin 993 10 172 
pping ж». es re 20 683 - = 
Group VIII Personal Services ... T m 
Halrdresssing and Allied Trades ue d pat 29 е0 
Мапісиге апа Chiropody ... иу 2 к 51 34 
Trade Laundry Work T ge 20 190 => ^ 65 
Cinema Work ae a сы І 7 4 
Waiters and Hotel Assistants а ІЗ 212 g — 24 
Institutional Management ... > д | 
Other ... E 32 B. кей 3 5 FP | 7724 
ТЕ жы С ی دادجا‎ 
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Major Establishments | Evening Institutes 


Subject 
Р E Class Class 
X 4 Classes Entries | Classes Entries 
, 
DOMESTIC AND WOMEN'S SUBJECTS 
Group |. Needlecraft 4,275 79,990 | 20,390 | 406,672 
Dressmaking ... sss 3 T" - 2,667 51,552 11,774 | 237,704 
Glovemaking ... E M 2 -s 25 372 487 7,228 
Millinery 5 164 2,784 375 6,889 
Needlework, Woolwork and Embroidery ` 756 13,809 5,154 105,743 
Rugmaking and Quilting — БӨУ e 23 473 723 12,432 
Soft Furnishing a vss an 166 3,327 502 10,142 
Tailoring wis x T 360 5,879 868 16,156 
Upholstery (Domestic) a ae. sap 85 1,287 287 5,347 
Other Needlecraft Subjects ... sie axe 29 507 220 5,031 
Group Il. Child Care and d Nursing ves xis 60 1,102 207 3,907 
Child Care  ... ее ay 15 223 55 L111 
Home Nursing sex -— Sis 553 30 511 147 2,712 
Nursery Nursing gs 45% Vue T ux 15 368 5 84 
Group Ш. Other Women's Subjects ... +... 1,729 31,278 4,558 92,347 
Cookery Sox m + m s.. 1,612 28,866 3,637 72,907 
Housecraft ia М eid э» жее. 88 1,776 830 17,726 
Laundry Work E ә» 3 27 -- -- 
Miscellaneous Women's Subjects e» кей 3 53 14 345 
General Domestic Subjects ... m" «em 23 556 77 1,369 
MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 
Group |. Tutorial Classes and Individual Bi Se 
(Undefined) .. ти m 13 187 8 146 
Group |l. Other Miscellaneous Subjects* ... 164 4,619 541 14,435 
Total of all Classes and Class Entries Ж? 67,580 |1,341,179 91,388 | 2,059,958 


ee 


* Includes classes shown on returns as Discussion Groups, Hobbies, Library, Recreational, 
ireless or Listening Groups, etc. 
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1949-50—Released Students—England and Wales 


Further Education, 
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Further Education, 1949-50, National Colleges and Residential Colleges 
or Centres—England and Wales 


FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN NATIONAL COLLEGES 


aided under Grant Regulations No. 6 Amendment No. I 
Table 41 [43] 


——————————— 


Number of Students Aged 


7 ------| Number 

Мате оѓ 18 апа | 21 апа | 30 апа of Hours 

Establishment Under | under under over Total all Ages Attended 

18 21 30 During 

= — Year 

MIWIMIWIM|W|MW|MI|N | Total 

National College о 

Horology ae В |-- | 1 |=| Е ЕЕ | — 36 46,185 
| National Foundr: 

| College see == ж | == 23 | =>] 2 | oe] = 25 27,273 
National College 
for Heating, 
Ventilating, Re- 
frigeration апа 

Fan Engineering | — | — | 30 | —| 58| —| 3] — 9| — 91 61,644 
National College of 
Rubber Tech- 

nology ... | 3|--| 2|--| 32] 2] —| —] 47] — 47 42,855 
Royal College of 

Art T se | — | — | 32 | 38 | 168 | 75 | 10| 2] 210 | 115 325 345,441 

Total | H | — | 85 | 38 | 296 | 75 | 17 | 2 | 409 | 115 524 523,398 


NOTE.—The local and regional work of these Colleges is included in the appropriate Tables 
or Major Establishments. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES OR CENTRES OF ADULT EDUCATION 


Maintained or Assisted by Local Education Authorities* 


Table 42 ІН 


Duration of Course 


Number سسس‎ 
of Less than 7 days but 14 days and 
Centres 7 days less than | under | month Total 
14 days 
او ت اڪ‎ 
Men 8,066 1,623 622 10,311 
Women 6,391 1,070 108 7,569 
18 Тога! 14,457 2,693 730 17,880 


* For Direct Grant Colleges see Footnote to Table 45. 
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Further Education, 1949-50, Short Courses for Serving Teachers— 


England and Wales 


Table 43 
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Further Education, 1949-50— 


Number of Students 
Table 45 [46] 
танған. | 


Tutorial Classes under Regulation 24 (а) 


x First Year Second Year | Third Yearand | Registered Effective 
Advanced Students Students Courses 
Subject 
Regis- | Effective| Regis- | Effective] Regis- | Effective! 
tered | Students tered |Students| tered |Students| M. үү. M. w. 
Students Students Students| 
England and Wales 
9 
History we не | 505 | 357 | 507 | 375 | 376 | 248 | 73| 65| 55| 425| 8 
International Affairs ... | 269 207 589 430 453 346 723| 588| 59| 424| 88 
Current Affairs... 18 15 12 10 12 п 31 n" 26 10 3 
Social Science .. _ ~. | 863 | 625 | 852 | 637 | Lose | 689 | 140 | 931 | 1,297 | 654 | 185 
Philosophy 332 | 246 | 484 | 327 | 20 156 | 575 | 4| 384| 345| 6 
Psychology 425 | 289 | 546 | 402 | 393 | 228 | 54| өзі 376] sa| 86 
Religion ASQ SF 154! 1% 83 64 184 128 | 242| 159] 180| 120] 24 
Physical Sciences... | 75 60 107 70 91 44 | 207) 66| 130} 44| 13 
Biological Sciences... | 239 | 207 130 109 178 137 | 326| 221| 287| 166] 35 
Geography .. ous 12 5 59 50 120 94 137] 54Î 103| 46| 13 
English Literature ... | 1,039 | 785 | 1,084 | 744 | вав | 599 965 | 2,004 | 707 | 1,421 | 188 
Foreign Literature ...| 12 9 28 0 | = 2. и| o s T 2 
ооо ЖИЫ (es | 429 | sie | | сө 418 | 681 | 1,466 | 487 | 1.034 | U^ 
| 
Tou с. ..| 4586 | 3,412 | 5,367 | 3832 | 4547 3098 | 7,052 | 7,448 | 5,094 | 5,248 | 915 
A ر‎ 
Wales... 99 | 377 | 52 | m| m 68 | 1,076 | 703| аз | 561 | 16 


4 Vacation Courses and 5 Direct Grant Residental Colleges were in operation during the 
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Mult Education—England and Wales 


Informal Courses Other Courses 
under Regulation io) МОЈИ Regulation 2566) Regulation 25(0) 
Dudes | ime КЕШ ЕЕ Бадер Suden REE EE 
C'rses. C'rses. E 
М. | м. | м. | w. м. | м. | м. | м M. | м. Сеј M. | w. C'ses. 
OM ا ا‎ 
2276 | 1,906 | 1,460 |1,133 | 215 | 4,050 | 4,849 | 2,946 | 3,580 | 472 | 3,000 | 3,814 | 228 2,006 | 2.841 | 190 
662 | 486| 406 | 293 | 72| 1,474 | 1,203 | 1,108 | 913 | 173 | 1,059 | 1,012 | во | 363| 536| 51 
41 | зор | зог | 204| 48| 1,051 | 656| 797 | 505 | 116| 927 | 1,029 | 73| 655] 584! 70 
393 | 2,287 | 1,972 | 1,382 | 305 | Аға | 4219 | 3,529 | 3,019 | 543 |10,379 | 9,185 | 664 |2,717 | 2757 | 313 
872 | вез | 558 | 552 | 94| в84| 778| 656| 565| 109| se| 610| 49| 193) 555 | зв 
loss | ‚вва | 658 | 9 | 126] 678 | 1,662 | взи | 1,147 | 152 | e98 | 1,508 | 96) 393 | 959 | 6 
483 | баз | 295 | 375 | 59| 1,217 | 1420 | 245 | 979 | 134| 70| se| 63| 249| 326| 29 
43) 205 | 257 | 131| 30| s40| 379| 386| 255| 47| 1,087 | sis | 37| 1в6| 178] 16 
526 | з23 | sz | 224 | 45| 84| sss| e| 416| 68| 1066 | em| eol 20| 14| 19 
Bo вә | 155| n2| ш|озм| 43| 29| зз0| 48| 49| 47| 29) 164] ле | 16 
1589 2,807 | 983 | 1,853 | 250 | 1,966 | 4066 | 1,394 | 2,851 | 379 | 165 2,247 | 170 | 945 | 1,506 | 117 
^| 104) | 6| n) 47) м| зі) тізі зі) | 9| 25| 23 
| 782 | 236 | 917 | 1,817 | 231 | 2797 | 4766 | 2,116 | 3,454 | 436 | 2,921 | 4,575 | 267 1,522 | 2,180 | 159 
س‎ |———— 
3219 14,666 | 8,318 | 9,046 | 1,507 | 20,973 | 25,127 |15,371 | 18,111 |2,690 | 25,083 126,574 1,825 |9,619 | 12,766 | 1,086 
E | 
5533 | 969 |1,048 | 710 | 150 | 3207 | 2,368 | 2378 | 1,822 | 336 | 4913 3371 628 | 324 


еа 
î the number of Students in attendance was 1,350 men, 1,008 women, and 185 men, 94 women, respectively. 
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Further Education, 1949-50, Independent Establishments—England and Wales 


INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS RECOGNISED AS EFFICIENT 


UNDER RULES 16 


Establishments in January, 1950, and the number of Students and 


Table 46 [47] 
س‎ ________ 


Boarders by Sex 


Boarders included in 


Establishments Students previous columns 
With day | With 
students only boarders Male Female Male Female 
6 | 21 755 924 57 720 


Students on the registers in January, 1950, analysed by Sex and Age 
Table 47 [48] 
т ———————— 


Age last birthday 


Under 
15 15 l6 Total 
Male 59 4l 14 755 
Еетаје — и 107 924 


Total 


Table 48 [49] 


Teachers in January, 1950 


Full-time Teachers 


Heads 


ا 


Assistants Part- 


time 


Graduate 


Non-graduate 


Total Teachers 


Graduate 


Non-graduate 


Men |Women 


Men |Women| Total 


50 
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Tables 49 and 50 


Full-time Teachers, 1949—50—England апа Wales 
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Normal Training of Teachers—England and Wales 


Departments of Education an 


d Training Colleges ana 


lysed by Respon- 


sible Body and Sex of Students in the Academic Years 1937-38, 1940-50 
nd 1950-51 
Table 58 [56] 
1937-38 1949-50 1950-51 
25 5 = |25|->~ s з 25|-,|5 = 
SE Ес| 5 |ЗЕ|5=|Е= sE|SZ|EZ| £ 
со 55 o со|25|55 о с5|25|55 5 
ЕЗЕР ٣ کا ا || ٠ا2 ا‎ 
1. Training Departments provided by : 
A University or constituent 
College of a University 16 _ | у | ла|— ا‎ — | 18 | иа | — | 18 
А University College --. 5 295. И | И Ene 5 
Total ... 21 — 22 223 ا‎ 22 23 | — | — 23 
2. Post Graduate Training Colleges : 
Roman Catholic Б = ү [А == 1 1 ا‎ 1 1 
Undenominatlonal 1% 1 2 [E eo | 1“ i} — | — 1% 
Total ... 1 2 3 1 = 1 2 вр — 1 2 
3. Training Colleges for Domestic 
Subjects (Housecraft) pro- 
vided Бу: 
A constituent College of а 
University ts ie an |б 1 | | ||| SS — |— E 
A Local Education Authority | — 7 = — 9 9 A = 10| 10 
Other bodies : 
Church of England — Ц 1 —!|— 1 1 — |— 1 1 
Undenominational ... = 2 ZEN ez | Ее Ц 1 -|- 1 1 
Total ... = и и = | = и и — | — 12 12 
4. Training Colleges for Physical 
Education provided by : 
A Local Educatton Authority | — == = — erae ЕЈ ЕЈ — | — ЕЈ ЕЈ 
Other bodles da ors | e| et} — |— | 4 ا که‎ & 
Total ... — 6 6 — | = rf 7 —|— 7, 7 
5, Technical Training Colleges рго- 
vided by : 
A Local Education Authority — — — з—|— 3 
6. Orther Training Colleges provided 
у: 
reor on Ah s.. Ц "is я == 1 !|— | — 1 
‚оса џсабоп Authorit; 5 1 1 и 3 5 
CL HMM 3 МИНЕ а 
urch of Englan 29 ue 10 15 | 25 = 10 15 | 25 
Roman Catholic - 7 8 -- 2 9 be 
Methodist 2 12 ТІНЕН ЕЗІН ЕНЕ» 
Undenominational ... 10 12 = 1 9) 105 | — 1 8) 95 
Total ... 50 | 73 12 | 17 | 74 | 103 13 17 | 79 | 109 
Grand Total ... 29 69 | 115 35 17 | 93 | 145 40 17 | 99 | 156 


* These Colleges are not recognised (ог grant. 


+ Men are trained in Colleges under 6 above as teachers of physical education and of other subjects. 


$ Several of these Colleges contain a group ог 


hese figures Include colleges 


not recognised for grant, 


8 TI 
ational in 1949-50. 2 Roman Catholic and 2 Undenominational in 1950-51. 


Students satisfactorily completing courses at the above colleges are regarded as Qualified Teachers. 


The Institutions in Wales (included above) were for 1950-51 as follows :— 
Educatlon (men and women), 
1 Training College for Domestic Subjects provided by a Local Education Authority, 
5 other Colleges provided by a Local Education Authority (one for men and women, one for men, and th 
D ree 


4 University Departments of 


for women), and 


groups of students following a three-year course in Housecraft 
viz., one Roman Catholic and three Undenomin- 


2 other Colleges provided by the Church of England (one for men, and one for women), 
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SHORT COURSES FOR SERVING TEACHERS 


Courses organised by the Mi \istry of Education 


Table 59 [57] 


1938 1949 1950 
Nature of Course 
No. of | Number | No. of | Number | No. of | Number 
Courses | attending | Courses | attending | Courses | attending 

Subjects of the main school 

curriculum (History, 

Geography, etc.) ... HE 22 1,326 37 2,002 35 1,790 
Educational and Vocational 

Guidance — — 3 250 3 189 
Domestic Subjects 5 121 6 363 7 333 
Art and Crafts 3 220 8* 434 10 571 
Courses for teachers in 

Nursery, infants and Junior 

Schools E va І 40 16 910 ІЗ 759 
Special Educational Treatment 3 243 6 385 3 191 
Technical subjects 17 526 25 1,325 32 1,400 
Adult education — — 3 65 4 72 
School meals ... — — 3 168 3 209 
Youth Service — — 5 189 4 104 
County Colleges and Day 

Continuation schools — ... — — 1 55 1 35 
Physical Education - = 3 145 2 116 
Training College staffs - = 2 85 2 56 
Total ... 51 2,476 118 6,376 19 5,825 


* Certain subjects grouped previously were treated as separate courses in 1949. 


Note.—See Table 43 for Courses organised Бу Local Education Authorities. 
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EMERGENCY GENERAL TRAINING 


Table 60 [58] 


College Accommodation 


Number of 
Number of “ Emergency "' Student places 
Colleges* groups* in available 
Permanent 
Colleges 

1945 пе ... es 9 3 1 334 
September de CO 3 2 454 
December 25е m 6 2 1,003 
1946 March... at н 15 2 2,914 
Јипе Қ ET s 18 2 3,592 
September PN A 24 E 5,506 
December m a 31 1 7,558 
1947 March ен 44 2 10,761 
Јипе si. T E 48 р 11,701 
September gas lire 51 2 12,368 
December ја Mes 54 2 13,414 
1948 March .. эе ЭФ 54 1 13,311 
June چ‎ ET e 51 3 12,705 
September Т 50 4 12,832 
December ive re 48 5 12,557 

1949 March .. a PT 44 6 11,455 
June MA MO LAE 40 8 10,817 
September p se 36 9 10,457 
December ass ae 32 7 9,244 

1950 March .. " "E 26 7 6,595 
June v ER Я 21 6 5,451 
Зерсетђег se өг 13 4 3,406 
December e eee 6 1 1,536 


* Of the colleges in operation in December, 1948, three were in Wales, 
240 women students. In December, 1949, two of the colleges and one of the ' 


in Wales with 342 men and 110 women students. 


There were no Colleges in operation in Wales, in December, 1950. 


Applications and Acceptances for Training up to 
December, 1950 


Table 61 [59] 


with 416 men and 
* groups '' were 


Men Women Total 
Total number of effective applications received ... 82,124 42,503 124,627 
Suitable for interview but not interviewed up to 
end of 1950 ... ағы” т де us si — = == 
Awaiting further information, etc. ... — = = 
Rejected either on grounds of unsuitability or of 
inadequate national service, etc. ... 355 ut 39,252 22,156 61,408 
Accepted as suitable for training 37,622 16,455 54,077 


Ln ene 
Note.—Of the candidates who had been accepted up to December, 1950, wi 
acceptance had totalled 14,185 (10,710 men and 3,475 women), most of the е dane 


notified on the offer of admission to a College. 
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Students Admitted to Training and the Number who Successfully 


Table 62 [60] 


Completed Training. 


Cumulative totals 


Number admitted Number successfully 
to Training completed Training 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 

1944 September 27* I* 28* — — = 

1945 Јипе 67 313 380 - - -- 
Septeinber 227 313 540 18 — 18 
December 505 575 1,080 27 І 28 
1946 March ... 1,777 1,096 2,873 27 1 28 
Јипе 2,347 1,319 3,666 27 291 318 
September 3,505 2,354 5,859 211 291 502 
December 5,377 2,504 7,881 480 513 993 
1947 March ... 8,577 3,092 11,669 1,126 990 2,116 
June ... 10,542 4,045 14,587 2,036 1,192 3,228 
September 11,634 4,604 16,238 3,096 2,023 5,119 
December 13,111 5,722 18,833 5,388 2,293 7,681 
1948 March ... 15,358 6,023 21,381 8,155 2,812 10,976 
June 17,603 6,967 24,570 10,164 3,591 13,755 
September 18,608 8,398 27,006 11,273 3,857 15,130 
December 19,392 9,138 28,530 12,804 5,297 18,101 
1949 March ... 20,320 10,528 30,848 14,689 5,526 20,215 
June ... 21,928 10,758 32,686 16,888 6,131 23,019 
September 23,037 11,559 34,596 18,091 7,643 25,734 
December 23,695 12,411 36,106 18,844 8,385 27,229 
1950 March ... 23,950 12,710 36,660 19,658 9,514 29,172 
Јипе ... | 23,950 12,798 36,748 21,006 9,768 30,774 
September ...| 24001 12,904 36,905 22,260 10,443 32,703 
December __... | 24001 12,904 36,905 22,992 11,357 34,349 

* Pilot Course at Goldsmith's College. 


EMERGENCY TRAINING OF TEACHERS (TECHNICAL) 


Students who successfully complet 


Table 63 [62b] 


* “ Other Schools ” include Home Offi 
Education Department. 


ed training during 1950 


by type of Post obtained 


Teaching post obtained in : 


Number 


Technical Colleges ... T 
Secondary Technical Schools 
Secondary Modern Schools 
Secondary Grammar Schools 

Day Continuation Schools 555 
Other Schools* d Hi 
Unplaced in Post at end of year .. 
Did not enter teaching Profession... 


Total 


ice Schools, Royal 


216 


270 
Navy (Education), and Works 


Teachers’ (Superannuation) Acts, 1898-1946 


F. TEACHERS (SUPERANNUATION) ACTS, 1898-1946 


Table 64 [-] Award of Benefits 
Total No. of Pensioners at 
Awards Made in Year Ended 315с March, 1950 
Type of Award - - 
5 А е Average Average 
T Aces Total Number ТҮМЕН Lump Sum Total Number Amount 
Men |Women| Total | Men |Women| Men |Women| Men |Women Total*| Men |Women 
£ £ ғ ғ ғ £ 
DES Award : 
А ШО ^ 1,549 | 3,470 | 5,019 281 178 769 483 | 16,948 | 40,820 | 57,768 221+ 138% 
Infirmity Ауғагф 
%3(1) (d)... по 391 501 225 152 600 406 | 1,520 | 9,043 | 10,563 
Short Service 
Gratuity $ 4 3 14 17 - — 231 153 
Death Gratuity 
%5 se 106 IL 162 268 — — 591 386 == = == gu = 
During Year Ended Average Amount Repaid 
3ist December, | | — —— — 
1950 Men Women 
Repayment of £ £ 
Contributions 
To Teachers 1,289 | 5,721 | 7,010 158 78 
81201) 1925 Act 
$2, 1922 Act и 227 232 24 17 
Repayment of 
Contributions 
By Teachers 
Proviso to 
$12 (2), 1925 
Асе... Em 15 363 378 129 120 


жіп additlon there аге 216 Pensioners receiving pensions awarded under the Teachers (Superannuation) Acts, 
Ц 2. 


+ Before allocation. 


Table 65 [-] Allocation of Pension (51 T. (5) Act, 1937) 


During the Year Ended 315 March, 1950 


Beneficiaries of 


Option A Option B Deceased Teachers 
Average Amount Average Amount 
No. Surrendered No. Surrendered Option A Option B 
£ ғ 
Men ... НЕ fo 156 48 57 76 - — 
Women mp U 32 2 36 - - 


= 59 =, 


Schemes for Non-Grant-Aided Schools 


Number of Schools under the Schemes on 315: December, 1950 
(8 21 (1) (а.) Т. (S) Act, 1925) 


Table 66 [-] 


Type of School or Establishment Approved under 1926 Accepted under 1948 


Scheme Scheme 

Primary Schools 65 
Secondary Schools 257 
Training Colleges 3 
Further Education Es: 4 
Others 2 
Тога! = 331 
No of Teachers : Men 2,149 

Women «so 2,593 
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Health Service, 1949-50—England and Wales 


H. HEALTH SERVICE, HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, 
| MEALS AND MILK 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL INSPECTION 


Table 70 [67] Children inspected and treated during the Year ended 315% 
December, 1949 


Thousands 
England 
| and Wales Vales 
Medical inspection and treatment : 
Children inspected in routine medical inspections* ... 3r 1,835 119-1 
Special inspections and re-inspectionst 2 ES ... 2,688 122.0 
Defects treated or under treatment : 
Minor ailments... m ax ux ее 252 E 1,270 38-1 
Defective vision ог squint 5% 25 се = e. 367 2153 
Defects of nose or throat ых 553 EM 5 E 10 62 
Child Guidance treatment ET at о Т pee 21 07 
Speech Therapy ... ө 55% ... 265 Ж ae 25 0-5 
Dental inspection and treatment : 
Children inspected* В zm ox ей е ave 2,807 218-5 
Children found to require treatment ... us re Ke 1,761 135-8 
Children treated ... A. RT Sak ie $e vis 1,422 100-5 
e aI ee 
* No child is included more than once. 
t The same child may be included more than once. 
Staff of School Health Service, 3156 December, 1949 
Table 71 [68] 
ла ыа кана 
Number Mines cime 
quivalent 
Medical Officers Е) лар e e Shu apse 146 
Assi 861 
sistant Medical Officers — ... E СЯ а E С 1,709 
Dental Officers ee ЖУ T sss SL m an ins 884 732 
Dental Attendants! aie "un АША г 964 863 
SS Eo AL М а. и ACRES 2,516 
Nursing Assistants t Gs es i з өзі 52; 313 217 
узе ы л == рз ж, 
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School Meals and Milk—England and Wales 


SCHOOL MEALS AND MILK 
School Meals and Milk* 1950, on a selected Day in each Term 
Table 81 [77] 


Ü England and Wales Wales 
nit 1 
Feb. June Oct. Feb. June Oct. 
Schools maintained by 
Local Education 
Authorities : 
Primary (excluding 
Nursery and Special) : 
Day Pupils present .. | Thous. | 3,511-0 | 3,801-5 | 3,670-2 247-6 270-5 261:3 
Day Pupils taking 
dinners 5 Thous. | 1,684-5 | 1,768-2 | 1,738-4 123-1 128-5 127-1 
Percentage of Day 
Pupils taking dinners 48-0 465 47-4 497 47-5 48-6 
[Pupils taking milk ... | Thous. | 3216:3 | 3465-7 | 3,359:2 | 2264| 2457 | 2387 
Percentage of БЕЙІНІ 
taking milk ... 91-6 91.2 91.5 91.4 90.8 91:3 
Secondary : 
Day Pupils present — ... | Thous. | 1,493-6 | 1,460-9 | 1,656-5 87-0 86:2 96:2 
Day Pupils taking 
dinners è Thous. 828-3 762:4 | 9142 52:8 49-0 58:6 
Percentage of Day 
Pupils taking dinners 55-5 522 55.2 60-7 56-8 60:9 
{Pupils taking milk +. | Thous. | 1,066-6 | 1,056-3 | 1,178-2 59-8 58-4 63-0 
Percentage of Pupiist 
taking milk ... 71-2 72-1 70-9 68-6 67.6 65:4 
Total Primary and Зесоп- 
dary : 
Day Pupils present ... | Thous. | 5,004-6 | 5,262. 5 ; Y 1 
Bee ШЕЕ кек 5,262:5 | 5,3267 | 3347 | 356-8 | 3576 
dinners Thous. | 2,512-8 5 * T ٣ d 
Пера of, Day 2,530:7 | 2,652-7 | 1759 | 177-5 | 1857 
upils taking dinners 50.2 48-1 49-8 52:6 49:7 51.9 
Pupils taking milk ... | Thous. | 4.282. i i i 
etus of Pupils] 9 | 4,522-1 | 4,537-4 | 286.2 | 304-1 | 3017 
taking milk ... oh 85-5 85.8 85-1 85.5 85:2 84-4 
Мигзегу 
Day Pupils present .. | Thous. 18- 5 
Dey Pupils taking 193 19:6 1-5 17 17 
dinners 7 Thous. 17.9 5 
Percentage of, Day Em 194 1-5 17 1% 
Pupils taking dinners 98- 5 
jPupils taking milk ... | Thous. M 94 92-4 99-6 99-9 995 3 
Percentage it Pupils 19-3 1-5 17 | 
i ИК ... ч 
taking тї 99-6 99-6 98-8 | 100-0 99.9 | 100-0 


* Under the “ Milk in Schools ” 


t Includes Boarders Балет | 
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School Meals and Milk—England and Wales 


Table 81 [77]—continued 


England and Wales Wales 
Unit 
Feb. June Oct. Feb. June Oct. 
Day Special Schools : 
Bay Pupils present .. | Thous. 23-4 24-8 25-1 4 4 6 
Day Pupils taking 
dinners Thous. 22-6 23-7 24-1 3 4 6 
Percentage of Day 
Pupils taking dinners 96-3 95-4 96-1 85.8 97.0 98-1 
TPupils taking milk Thous. 22.9 24:3 24-5 4 d 6 
Percentage of Pupils 
taking milk ... 97-1 97-6 97-4 100-0 100-0 98-9 
Direct Grant Schools : 
Secondary : 
Day Pupils present ... | Thous. 69-4 71-1 737 1-0 1:0 ІІ 
Day Pupils taking 
dinners Thous. 45-9 449 48-8 7 7 7 
Percentage of Day 
Pupils taking dinners 662 63:2 66-2 70-6 65:2 66:7 
Pupils taking milk ... | Thous. 53-8 55-1 56-8 1-2 1-2 1-2 
Percentage of  Pupilst 
taking milk ... К» 70-3 70.2 70-2 80-9 78:5 78:3 
Total all Schools : 
Day Pupils present .. | Thous. | 5,115:5 | 5,377-7 | 5,445-1 337-6 359.9 360-8 
Day Pupils taking М 
inners Thous. | 2,599.2 | 2,618- ,745- . р Б 
Percentage of, Day 5 | 2,745-1 178:5 180-3 188-7 
upils taking dinners 50-8 48:7 50-4 52:9 50-1 52.3 
[Pupils taking milk — ... | Thous. | 4,377-6 | 4,620-7 ў р . 
percentage of ШІ 4,638-1 289-3 307-4 305-1 
taking milk 85-4 85.7 85-0 85-5 85-3 84-4 
— ا ا ا ا ا ا ا‎ 


T Includes Boarders. 
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Scholarships and Other Awards—England and Wales 


ipi d Holders of State Scholarships and Supple- 
"ad es eral Awards in 1950-51 classified by Course of Study 


AA не 


ж 
Taken up in 1950-511 Current 
Subjects leading to 
a first degree Men Women Men Women Total 
E 364 71 435 
Mathematics... — 25 45 6 51 
Physics and Mathematics 5 294 16 310 
Physics SE E. i 422 40 462. 
Chemistry _ 00000 33 23 3 26 
Physics and Chemistry 9 31 32 63 
Botany ... .. e a 2 2 4 
Blology . в 26 24 50 
Zoology... _ 2. Es 2 | 3 
Botany and Zoology = 27 = 27 
Geology ... E ia 43 39 82 
Metallurgy — T 192 = 192 
General Science NUM 25 u ES 1 1 
Anthropology and Archaology 3 a) 1 
Pharmacology 2202207. = 3 с 3 
Bacterlology = 3 3 6 
Physiology E- 1 E 1 
atholog; 
Medicine. Oey Жр 37 2/8 15 т 
Natural Sciences and Medicine — 2 12 B 
Oil Technology ... aes — d E B 
Veterinary Science 2 8 1 3 
Dentistry [ 1 = 1 
GESUCHE =" 1 = 1 
as Engineering меті 
= 16 = 16 
Mining 1 102. 1 103 
= 63 Џ 64 
— 117 = 117 
= 70 = 70 
- 16 16 
- 26 26 
= 1 = П 
20 71 65 4% 
СїазїКа ров 20 6 
Modern Languages 112 290 295 585 
Welsh 1 iud EAT .. 1 Н 5 B 
“ Oriental and Slavonic Languages m 
English .. E one 82 179 224 403 
History ... 49 364 152 516 
Geography 18 75 57 132. 
Economics и 82 17 99 
commerce m Ц 9 2 и 
Р.Р.Е. (Ожога) ЕЈ 52. 9 6! 
aw $e б 2 66 10 76 
Theology m as 1 1 5 6 и 
Household and Social Science. — 4 — 7 7 
Moral Science ... pn == | 3 3 6 
Art wee 3 7 6 8 14 
Architecture 10 Ц 30 2 32 
Music 13 3 28 11 39 
Rural Science 6 = 12 3 15 
Horticulture... $e 1 — 1 — 1 
Philosophy and Psychology 5 2 8 6 14 
Sociology гг. во -- - = 5 5 
Statistics m В 1 — 4 — 4 
Social Administration - 1 - Ц 1 
General Studies... 3 2 3 2 5 
Total ... 1,497 439 3,919 1,287 5,206} 
New awards or extensions Current awards 
granted In 1950-51 or extensions* 
Postgraduate Courses 
Men Women Men Women Total 
—| 
Advanced work leading to a Higher Degree ЕП 27 106 32 138 
Advanced work not leading to a Higher ] 
egree ... m m m 7 2 10 5 15 
Further First Degree in another subject 8 — 1 = и 
Diploma other than Teaching... ee 7 9 7 9 l6 
Teaching Diploma am B и 42 12 42 54 
Total ы ЖЛ Шы шах 114 80 146 88 234 
* Includes previous column. 
t Ша figures include awards offered in earlier years but not taken up until 1950—51. 
includes: 


261 Technical State Scholarships and 58 Scholarships for Mature Students, 
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Terminations in 1949-50 of original State Scholarships and Supplemental 
Awards classified by examination result 


Table 87 [83] 


Examination 
Result 


Ist Class Honours 

2nd Class Honours 

3rd Class Honours 

Honours undivided list 

War Degree 

Pass Degree 

Aegrotat Honours 

Aegrotat Pass 25 

Failed degree examination 

Course or award prematurely 
terminated ,.. 854 ... 

Result not at present available 


Total 


Terminations in 1949-50 of extended State Scholarshi 
Awards. (Post Graduate Courses.) 


Table 88 [84] 


State Scholarships 


Supplemental Awards 


Men Women | Total Men Women | Total 
79 19 98 96 12 108 
117 114 231 212 74 286 
14 21 25 43 12 55 
cu = E | = 1 
12 6 18 17 6 23 
— Џ 1 1 -- 1 
жез == — Џ — 1 
3 1 4 14 3 17 
15 8 23 23 9 32 
1 — | 2 | 3 
241 170 411 410 117 527 


ps and Supplemental 


و  ———————‏ ڪڪ 


Examination Result 


Е —— d 


M.A. or M.Sc, 255 E 
D.Sc., Ph.D. or other doctorate 
Other degrees ET 
Diploma in Education 

ther Diplomas 
No further qualification 
Result not at present available 


Total 


NOTE.—The figures for State Scholarships 


Scholars 


State Scholarships— 
Terminations of extensions 
previously granted classified 

by further examination 


Supplemental Awards— 

Post-graduate courses— 
Terminations classified by 
further examination result 


result 

Men Women | Total Men Women | Total 
2 1 3 5 5 

2 5 7 4 | 5 
== | 1 1 — Џ 
5 2! 26 = = - 

Џ 2 3 2 — 2 

6 1 Т 10 - 10 

1 2 3 5 2 7 

17 33 50 27 3 30 
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- in Table 87 include 15 Technical State 
hips and 16 Scholarships for Mature Students. 
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AWARDS MADE BY LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES AT 
UNIVERSITIES AND ESTABLISHMENTS OF FURTHER EDUCATION 


'NUMBER OF NEW AWARDS TAKEN UP AND NUMBER OF 


AWARDS CURRENT IN 1950-51 
Table 90 [86-87] 


4 ۹ے‎ 
| | 
England and Wales Wales 
New New 
Awards Current Awards Current 
Taken Awards* Taken Awards* 
Up Up 
Universities and University 
Colleges} : 
Меп, sa "dd 5,302 12,714 654 1,527 
Major Awards Women М 2,044 5,863 280 767 
Total ... dii 7,346 18,577 934 2,294 
Awards of Lesser (Men  ... at 1,089 2,548 199 452 
Standing | and4 Women 253 420 1,168 62. 147 
Valuet Total ... د‎ 1,509 3,716 26! 599 
Establishments of Further Educa- 
Чоп : 
Мел .. са 1,603 3,373 128 283 
Major Awards Women С 1,201 2,813 62 123 
Total... сро 2,804 6,186 190 406 
Awards of Lesser (Men  ... 69% 1,449 3,053 118 230 
Standing and4 Women Ж 1,453 3,089 121 222 
Value {$ Total ... 25% 2,902. 6,142 239 452 
Total students aided ... tae Sob 14,561 34,621 1,624 3,751 
——————————— 


* Includes previous column. 
T Includes students ас University Departments of Education. 
eleg resin Local Education Authorities make awards of lesser standing and value, sometimes 
HE гает awards and bursaries, to students who fail to gain Major Awards, but are 
vertheless considered worthy of assistance. 


8 Awards Covering fees or revision of fees only are excluded. 
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K. HISTORICAL TABLES 


ENGLAND AND WALES 
1900-1950 А 
In these tables s of the figures have been estimated where precise information is not 
available: Where пен Eur figure has been rounded off to the nearest digit. For this 


reason there may sometimes be an apparent discrepancy between the sum of the constituent 
items and the total shown. 


Pupils and Full-time Teachers in Grant-aided Schools 
Table 94 Thousands 


a a 


Grant-aided Elementary Grant-aided Secondary Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Schools Schools | 
Year Number Number Number 
Pupils Teachers | of Pupils Pupils Teachers | of БІРНЕ Pupils | Teachers | of ugiat 
таас. Teacher Teacher 
1900-01 | 5,772 119-4 48-3 - -- — 5,772. 483 
051 1| 6,062 162:9 372 160-6 10-0 16-0 6,223 36-0 
1920-21 5,902 167-9 35-2 349.7 18-1 19-3 6,252 33-6 
1930-31 | 5,572 171-8 32.4 435.3 226 19-3 6,007 30-9 
1237538 5,098 169-8 30-0 501.5 26-2 19-5 5,599 28-6 
950 5,121 179.3 28:6 683-7 36-4 18-8 5,805 26:9 


For the purposes of this tabl d 
of school ДЕ Р SES 


96, to 1950 following types 
een regarded as (а) Gra for the years prior to the following typ: 


RAM Ч nt-aided Elementary—Public elementary schools 
етая by local education authorities, (ii) aided under Section 25 of the Education Act, 
All Secondary Seheols Junii i and Nursery Schools. (b) Grant-aided Secondary— 
, Junior ei T T y 
training) and Junior Arc Dep echnical and other junior full-time schools (including nautical 


artments, 
For the year 1950 Secondary M i j | 
maintain comparability with По n ars, and for this reason. the figures have bes muti 


тып. ~ Years, and for this reason the figures have been put in 
НЕДЕН аны Elementary Schools therefore include for this purpose maintained 
КӘДЕ МЕ spools, palntalned Secondary Modern Schools, Institution Schools receiving grant 
grantealded spo (Primary and Secondary Schools (Grant Conditions ‘Regulation, 1945, 


lal’ Schools and Nursery S i i 
гу Schools. Grant-aided Secondar Schools include 
all secondary schools, other than Modern Schools, maintained or transitionally assisted by 


local education authorities, Direct Grant Grammar Schools, and Technical Schools receiving 


1528) under Regulation 60 (Primary and Secondary Schools (Grant Conditions) Regulation, 


Pupil teachers and student teachers have been ignored. 


Percentage of Child Population in Grant-aided Schools С 
Percentages 


Table 95 


5 and under 14 14 and under 18 (b) 


NS 23 j 
| (а) Includes pupils under 3 yas e 
(b) Includes pupils aged 18 an 
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Historical Tables—England and Wales 


Grant-aided Special Schools for Handicapped Pupils 
Table 97 


* Including pupils in Hospital Schools. 


| No. of Pupils 
| Year No. of Schools 
Day Boarding* Total 

1900-01... ... 182 5,026 3,127 8,153 
б 1910-11... ... 336 18,081 4710 22,791 
4 1920-21 ... .. 500 26,442 10,017 36,459 
с 
8 1930-31... .. 607 33,251 15,683 48,934 
E 1937-38... .. 611 32,221 19,201 51,422 
i 1950 о 601 27,802 19,317 47,119 
ا ا ا ا‎ 
| 
( 
| 


— 


Students in Grant-aided Establishments for Technical, Commercial 
and Art Education 


Table 98 Thousands 
——————————————— áÁ— Е 5. 
| TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Part-time Day Art Schools and 
Year Full-time and Day Evening Classes.. 
Students Continuation Students Full-time and 
Students Part-time 
Students 
{ 1900-01 .. ли - - = = 
(ОЕ мє м 9 45 539 46 
| 1920-21... .. 14 63 733 52 
| 1930-31 ... T 8 48 906 59 
| 1937-38 14 5 1,179 68 
1949-50 ... T 39 257 1,922 144 
ыыы, —— n —— —— 


Notes.— (a) Comparable figures for 1900-01 are not available. 


(b) Pupils in Junior Technical Schools and Junior art departments are not included 
in these figures. қ 

(c) These figures do not include students in courses under the Adult Education 
Regulations. 
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Historical Tables—England and Wales 


Training of Teachers—Students completing courses 


Table 99 
= —— ман ш л та... nnm Án€— m 
Меп Women 
Year Two year Total 
Graduates Two Graduates} trained 
and year Total and (other | House- | Total 
equiva- | trained Equiva- | than craft 
lents lents House- 
craft) 
1900-01 276 697 973 320 | 1,383 - 1,703 | 2,676 
1910-11 341 1,546 | 1,887 343 | 3,499 269 | 4,111 5,998 
1920-21 220 2,011 2,231 393 4,005 329 4,727 6,958 
1930-31 | 1,032 | 1,507 | 2,539 | 1,188 | 4362 357 | 5907 | 8,446 
1937-38 991 1,123 2,114 876 3,142 395 4,413 6,527 
1949-50 | 1,653 | 2212 | 3,865 1,035 5,906 473 7,414 | 11,279 
—————————— س‎ 


Public Expenditure on Education 


Table 100 
—————————————————— 
Percentage of Local Percentage 
Expenditure Education Authority Percentage of Central 
of Local expenditure (col 2) of local rates | Government . 
Year Education | — — — ——, spent on Revenue 
Authorities met from met from Education spent.on 
Rates Government Education 
Grant 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
— CO WP SA 0 1o A 1. и 
£ % % % % 
1900-01 16,200,000 43-6 56-4 142. 559 
1910-11 27,537,000 51.5 48-5 218 98 
1920-21 70,541,000 43-9 56-1 20-4 45 
1930-31 82,323,000 46-8 532 BT 5:8 
1937-38 92,369,000 50-5 49.5 263 5.9 
1949-50 237,257,000* 3844 61-6} 32:61 77+ 


NOTE.—The percenta; 
Wales and do n 


* Provisional figure. 
+ Estimated figures. 


ges in columns 3, 4 and 5 are based on the average for England and 
Ot relate to any particular Local Education Authority- 
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A RECENT PUBLICATION 


TRAINING AND SUPPLY 
OF TEACHERS 


FIRST REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


The need for recruits into the teaching profession 
presents a very real and serious problem if the standard 
of education is to be maintained. As a result of the high 
post-war birth rate the flow of children into the schools 
cannot be dealt with adequately unless more teachers 
can be recruited and trained. Much progress has 
already been made and the report deals with the work 
of the Council during the period from July 1949 to 


February 1951. 
15. Od. (By post 15. 14.) 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
HIS MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 


AT ADDRESSES ON PAGE IV OF COVER 
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PUBLICATIONS ОЕ THE 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


GENERAL у 
А GUIDE TO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(Pamphlet No. 2) (1945) 1s. 04. (15. 24.) 
THE EDUCATION ACT, 1944. 2s. ба. (25. 8d.) 
THE EDUCATION ACT, 1946. ба. а) 
CITIZENS GROWING UP—AT HOME, IN SCHOOL AND AFTER. 
(Pamphlet No. 16) (1949) 15. Od. (15. 2d.) 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


NOT YET FIVE. Nursery Schools. (1946) Issued jointly with the 
Ministry of Health) ( : за. (44) 


STORY OF A SCHOOL. A Headmaster's Experiences with Children aged 


seven to eleven. (Pamphlet No. 14) (1949) 15. 04. (15. 14.) 
SEVEN TO ELEVEN. Your Children at School. 

(Pamphlet No. 15) (1949) 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.) 
THE NEW SECONDARY EDUCATION 

(Pamphlet No. 9) (1947) 15. 64. (15. 84.) 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education for the years 1946 and 1947. 

3s. 0а. (35. 3d.) 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT. (Pamphlet No. 5) (1946) — 94. (10d). 


FURTHER EDUCATION 


FURTHER EDUCATION. (Pamphlet No. 8) (1947) 25. 04. (25. 3d.) 

YourH's OPPORTUNITY. Further Education in County Colleges. 
(Pamphlet No. 3) (1946) 15. Od. (15. 24.) 

ART EDUCATION. (Pamphlet No. 6) (1946) | 25, 6d. (25. 84.) 


i i 49) 
EDUCATION FOR COMMERCE. Report of a Special Committee. (1% 9) 
TRAINING ОЕ TEACHERS 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE. An Account of the Emergency Scheme for 
the Training of Teachers. d. 
(Pamphlet No. 17) (1950) ost 

REPORT OF THE WORKING PARTY ON THE SUPPLY OF WOMEN po 
(Chairman: Sir Martin P. Roseveare) (1949) % 


CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION (ENGLAND) 


Ist Report. SCHOOL AND inquiry into the transition from 
School to independent life, ‘ian ante 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.) 
2nd Report. OUT ов SCHOOL. children 


i ivities of 
out of school hours, (i9 ware interests and activitie f Od. (15. 24) 


PRICES IN BRACKETS INCLUDE POSTAGE 


Obtainable from 
HIS MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Kingsway, LONDON, w.c.2 429 Oxford Street, 10 


[Post Orders: Р.О. В 1 
: Р.О. Box No. 569, LONDON, S-E. 
13a Castle Street, EDINBURGH, 2 1 St. Andrew's Crescent, CARDIFF 
2 EJ King Street, MANCHESTER, 2 Tower Lane, BRISTOL, 1 
mund Street, BIRMINGHAM, 3 80 Chichester Street, BELFAST 


or through any bookseller 


NDON, W.1 


14497/2154 К52 6/51 


K.H.K. Gp. 519 
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